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School is out 2 hours Early 





every day for 60,000 teachers 


Fewer hours of 4 
drudgery after 
classes are 


dismissed 


and...the school day is shortened for 3,000,000 students 





by the use of Ditto Lesson Books 


be S, over 60,000 elementary and high school teach- 
ers are gaining extra hours of leisure by making 
use of Ditto Lesson Books. These approved books 
eliminate the drudgery of preparing lessons after a 
hard day spent in the classroom. For the pupils the 


books save copying and taking dictation. 


Ditto Lesson Books save money because one book 
will serve the entire classroom. Books are available for 
many subjects. Most of them cost only $1.50. Each one 
contains not less than 64 lessons. The cost per lesson 


averages less than 2'4¢ for your entire class. 


Each lesson in these books is printed in Ditto ink. 
You simply tear out the page and make as many copies 
as your class requires on any gelatine or hectograph 


duplicator. 


Assignments in Ditto Lesson Books are clear, 
specific, and well-graded and can be easily and quickly 
marked. The books have been prepared under the 
direction of these well known educators—Harry O. 
Gillet, Principal, University Elementary School, Uni- 


versity of Chicago; William C. Bagley, Professor of 


Education, Columbia University; Rollo G. Reynolds, 


Director, Horace Mann School, Columbia University. 


Send the coupon for catalog containing complete 
list of subjects. Or, better, take advantage of our special 
10-day approval plan described in the coupon to ex- 
amine these books at no cost and without obligation. 
Make your selections from the list shown here and 
mail in the coupon today. We will send you as many 
books as you need so that you can start using themin your 
classes at once. At the same time ask for our new book, 
“New Efficiencies in Education” which tells what Ditto 
is already doing for thousands of teachers and schools. 


NEW DITTO ROTARY DUPLICATOR 


This self-feeding, self- 
ejecting Rotary duplica- 
tor makes upto 150 bright 
copies from ink, pen, or 
typed masters, in as many 
as 8 colors, in one opera- 
tion, on any size sheet up 
to 84%" x 14", R-3 Hand 
Feed, $59.50; R-4 Auto- 
matic $89.50. (shown 
here.) Usethe coupon 
to ask for liverature or a 
demonstration without 
cost on this and other 
Ditto machines priced 
from $59.50, 
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DITTO, Inc., 2257 W. Harrison St., Chicago, III. 
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| Please give me demonstration on new Rotary Duplicator | 

| Send Ditto Lesson Book catalog..... beedseeounvseessss { 
Send Ditto Lesson Books, numbers ..........++-+5++" 

| If at the end of 10 days examination I decide to keep them. 

l it is understood that I will send Ditto, Inc., $1.50 per each 
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(Sum massage 
interests the children— 
teaches them a valuable 


health lesson” 


~—writes a Kentucky 


School Nurse 
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Morning, noon and night— modern 
soft foods deny the gums the hard 
chewing they need for health. 





At home, this wise little girl prac- 
tices the healthful habit of gum 
massage with her tooth brush. 








exercise to stay firm and healthy”—reports one teacher. 
youngsters and help them to better oral health.” 


Straight from their schoolrooms, thousands of children— many still in the 
primary grades—are bringing home to their parents the importance of 


care of the gums as well as care of the teeth. 


[’ Is A splendid tribute to modern teachers all 
over the country that thousands of children 


already know the importance of strong, firm 
gums to sound, healthy teeth. For, through reg- 
ular classroom drills in gum massage, these 
helpful teachers are encouraging young Amer- 
icans to form this valuable dental health habit. 

And the necessity for gum massage is easily 
understood —even by children in the primary 
grades. Today’s foods are often to blame— 
they’re too soft, too creamy. They deprive gums 
of the hard chewing, the vigorous exercise they 
need for health. That’s one reason why gums 
become lazy—lose their firmness—grow tender 
and weak. Then often follows that warning 
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signal—a tinge of “pink” on the tooth brush. 
“Pink tooth brush” is an urgent call for help 
from the gums. It’s a plea for extra care, better 
care. That's why modern educators stress the 
value of gum massage to help keep gums firmer, 
healthier. And the technique is easily explained 
to the class:—the index finger is placed on the 
outside of the jaw to represent the tooth brush 
and rotated from the base of the gums toward 
the teeth—while the teacher explains how cir- 
culation is speeded up with- 
in the gum tissues— how 
gums respond to this brisk, 
stimulating massage with 
new, healthy firmness. 
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“Our drills in gum massage teach the children that gums need stimulation and 


“The drills interest the 


Thanks to Many Health-Minded School Teachers 
Thousands of Youngsters Are Getting A Real 
Start Toward A Lifetime of Dental Health 





As an aid to massage, Ipana Tooth Paste is 
particularly beneficial. For Ipana is especially 
designed not only to clean the teeth to spar- 
kling brightness but, with massage, to help the 
health of the gums—to aid in making them 
firmer, stronger, more resistant. 

Try Ipana yourself. Every time you brush 
your teeth, massage a little extra Ipana into 
your gums. You'll find Ipana will bring a new 
lustre to your teeth. You'll note its healthful 
stimulation, its tonic effect 
upon your gums. You will 
see its good effects in the 
sparkling radiance of your 
smile! 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York « Established 1887 
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Dear Reader: 


LOOKING AT 


THIS ISSUE 


One month of school has passed, and new problems are confront- 
ing you. Your questions dealing with art, arithmetic, English, read- 
ing, science, social studies, or visual education, will be answered by 
letter or in the magazine, if you will send them to us. You may 
find just the help you need in the question-and-answer columns 
on pages 3-11. Each column is conducted by an experienced teacher. 

You won’t want to miss our Forum Discussion of safety, page 18; 


“First Steps in Blackboard Drawing,” page 21; 


“Inexpensive School- 


room Furnishings,” page 33; and Jessie Todd’s article about using 


the current handwork, page 72. 


Handwork, tests, seatwork, units, 


program material, stories, and all the other things that will make 
this issue useful to you are classified in the columns below. 


PRIMARY GRADES 
Halloween; Safety Education 
Pages 17, 30, 37-41, 44, 45, 
and 61 relate to Halloween; 
pages 18, 24, and 44 to safety. 


Indians; Columbus Day 

The cover and pages 19, 22, 
23, 30, 42-43, 46-48, 62, 63, 66, 
and 68 deal with Indians. Page 
64 has a Columbus play. 


Program Material; Stories 

Turn to pages 59, 60, 62-64, 
and 68 for program material, and 
to page 30 for stories. 


Units; Tests; Seatwork 
Units are on pages 22, 25, 28, 
and 49-58; seatwork, on page 23. 


Arithmetic; Reading; Language 
Arithmetic is on pages 6 and 

23; reading, on pages 5 and 68; 

language, on pages 3-4, 68, 70. 


Art; Literature; Music 

See the cover and pages 26-27, 
36, 59, 61, and 66 for art; 20, 
62, and 70 for literature; and 
$9 and 63 for music. 


Elementary Science ; Health 

Science material is on pages 7, 
25, 68, and 70. Health posters 
are on " page 44; a short article 
is On page 70. 


Handcraft 
Turn to pages 8, 21, 28, 30, 
37-48, 66, 68, 70, and 72. 


Social Studies 

See the cover and pages 10-11, 
19, 22-23, 42-43, 48-58, 62-63, 
66, and 68. A history play is 
on page 64; and materials for 
character education, on pages 28, 
36, 44, and 68. 


Visual Education 
See the cover and pages 9, 17, 
19, 21, 25, 28, and 49-58. 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 
Halloween; Safety Education 

lor Halloween, see pages 17, 
37-41, 44, 45, 60, and 61; for 
safety, pages 18, 24, and 44. 


Indians; Columbus Day 

The cover and pages 19, 42- 
43, 46-47, and 62 relate to In- 
dians. ‘There is a Columbus play 
on page 6). 


Program Material; Stories 
See pages 59-62 and 65 for 
programs. Page 31 has a story. 


Units; Tests; Seatwork 

On pages 24-25, 28, 32, 34- 
35, and 49-58 are units. Pages 
24, 29, and 66 have tests. 


Arithmetic; Language; Handwriting 
For arithmetic see pages 6, 24, 

29, and 66; language, pages 3-4; 

handwriting, page 70. 


Art; Literature; Music 

For art, see pages 26-27, 36, 
59, 66, and the cover; literature, 
pages 20, 62, 68, and 70; music, 
pages 59 and 63. 


Elementary Science; Health 

and 70 deal 
with science; health posters are 
on page 44. 


> 
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Handcraft 
See pages 8, 21, 28, 32, 33, 
37-48, 61, 66, 68, 70, and 72. 


Social Studies 


Turn to pages 10-11, 19, 24, 
29, 34-35, 42-43, 48-58, 62, 


63, and the cover. Geography 
items are on pages 66 and 68; 
history is emphasized on 31, 32, 
and 65; and character education, 
28, 36, 44, and 68. 


Visual Education 


See pages 9, 17, 19, 21, 25, 28, 


34-35, 49-58, and the cover. 
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THE ENGLISH 
TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 


with these MODERN 
10‘%and 15° WORKBOOKS — 


Instructor of English, Wright 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 








QUESTIONS which you would ik New! DIAGNOSTIC READING WORKBOOK 

to ask about English usage and the . 

teaching of English Mrs. Kenny will 

be glad to answer in this department. 


Two Standardi ing Tests* 
INSTRUCTOR Editorial Department, Grades 1-6 ene uy Sale 














) Dansville, N.Y. Questions will be FREE with each Workboo 
5 answered by mail if a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 
6 A New DIAGNOSTIC READING Beautifully The artist’s skill in each book 
7 Principle WORKBOOKS have been de- jijug¢rated contributes to the child’s en- 
veloped purposely to enable the : ; : 
8 teacher to prevent reading failures. They pro- The tess ox oie gg = 
9 vide : P es eacn, 5% by 
11% inches—and each page has been made as 
10 - = 1. Two standardized reading tests with each ree alfa ‘ : 
1) lly pupils habitually use unnec- book to test each child on four basic reading Stttactive as possible through beautiful typor- 
aay words. as in his sentence skills before and after using the workbooks. raphy and unusual illustrations. 
ssi 5, Gs § § nce: . 1. 
7 - - 2. Carefully graded exercises for cach story Usable With These Workbooks can be used 
18 My dad he gets up before day- unit that give practice in exactly the same Any Reader with any basal reader, for 
19 light.” | have tried, but unsuc- — basic skills tested by the standardized m nine gh “ance pone is — an 
sts. e grade than that of any o e widely use 
S essfully, to break them of the Book I—NIP, THE BEAR (Grade 4) ‘The adven- basal texts, 
* ’ . ‘ tures of Nip, the Bear, and his little stress at 
“1 Thabit. Can you suggest devices? home, at school and the farm Book ADVENTURE TRAILS (Grade 4) In 
r- ; Book 2—RED DEER, THE INDIAN BOY (Grade a boom gs Poa eo Neng are new 
> . > ; ) The life, customs, and lore of Red Deer, the #4 adventure i the child's life todas 
) 23 Col ect all such written or oral little indian Ney oe his friends of the Blackfoot Book 5 EXPLORING TODAY (Grad 5 & 6) 
1 24 : f fe d _ tribe, and also of Tom Blackbird of the Navajo 00 4 races 
5 xpressions for a few days. Write tribe Explores for the child the new and fascinating 
; is ms eh a) a 
26 jem on the blackboard and deal Book 3—SCOTTIE AND HIS FRIENDS (Grade a a 
. w capers of Seottie, w collie pupp ain tis 
"1 > M4 child and animal friend 
y W ° 
y 28 ith each example Point out *The standarized tests are not supplied free with orders PRICE: 16c each, plus 1'2c per book for postage, 
29 Bhat Dad and he mean the same for fewer than five copies, On smaller orders a in quantities of 10 of more; smaiier quantities, 20c 
yerson to use both word ° as charge of lc is made for the tests and answer keys, each, postpaid. 
p ; S 1S 
n 3) : . ‘“ ” SSCSPSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSOSSSSHSOSSSECE 
» 39 quough one said “Dad Dad” or 


ES iy seeed, cise ae aed 10-CENT WORKBOOKS 


°s 33 f . 2 il . ~ . - . 
Encourage pupils to watch each 
Tee Be cn oa ar Reading Arithmetic English 
d 36 they hear ERE is a se- HIS series of arithmetic work- HESE  work- 
Doubtless y ils . ries of four books was prepared by Eleanor books in Eng- a! 
sda ——— oo Po oe oe my ey ex || reading work- M, Johnson, formerly Assistant Su- lish provide an RZGHSIUNTET 
) 7 Buher word, the superfluous “go books that pro- : . ; abundance of 
ll 42 9. : . : - perintendent of Schools, Lakewood, wh las op 
“= vith which many adults prefix vide supplemen- projects, tests, 
r 


tary reading, Ohio. Each book contains 72 pages drills, and exer- 
comprehension and is filled with drill material, prob- cises on every 
tests, following-  |ems, tests, and score cards for meas- Phase of English 
directions tests, work. Each book 
and tests on word 


1g 45 Bevery command. The act couldn't 
ke 45 fe performed unless the person 


: . irst did go somewhere; hence it 


uring individual abilities. Teachers’ 








‘ . : is carefully grad- 
‘needless to include the go in the recognition, The keys are available. ed. These beeke 
ommand. For example: “Go author is Eleanor prevent failures, 


M. Johnson, for- save pupils’ time, 





ind get me a drink of water.” 





= nabs T Meaning of numbers in i ivi ize in- 
Ybvj | . | ‘ . merly Assistant Book No. ] oumeene out at sontem. rotors senegal — hing effi 
(49) viously, unless the person did Superintendent of Schools, Lake- Arithmetic vocabulary. Basic combinations Struction, and improve teaching effi- 
; sac . s 12 -cording ifficulty. ciency. 
(50) Bo somewhere for water, he could a ——. a _— a ae + nay a a 
(51) a . . . ) es a score c as. B k N 9) | for ont srade ). nter- 
wt bring the drink. It is enough . T ' 00 O. © esting devices for young 
° . ‘ . . e 4 eaches subt ‘Lio fi Pit 
(52) ’ | : B B k N ] (Ist Grade). Contains 54 Book No. 2 FP ng eee gene Fe children. There are novel ways to teach the 
(53) pope Get me a drink of eager t ny “ 1 — re ao tions; measuring, telling time, Roman nu- use of capital letters, simple punctuation, and 
yuild better readers. aterial is carefully oat . Pose atom writing of stories. 
ree “ > m 4 - *rals, 1 be ecognition to 1,000. Be- 
(54) And, conversely, that use of £0 wraded _and instructions are easily followed ng pad eee a poe —y voted Senin. B k N 3 (For Srd Grade). Exer- 
i (55) Bircalls the use of went when ac- een -_ O. 2 cises to teach capitaliza- 
[ (56 = B k N 9 (2nd Grade). Provides 27 tion, simple abbreviations, and punctuation, 
wally no one went anywhere. For 00 0. story units, each consist- Book N ‘ Simple  denominate How to keep a diary, write stories, and plan 
(57) “ | ing of a silent reading lesson, a test on com- 00 ©. 2 numbers, column addi- plays. : : a 
(58 ‘ample: Mary went and told a prehension, and an activity project to build tion, multiplication, short division, beginning Box k No 4 (For 4th Grade), Twenty- 
. “ ” If ° ee ’ d | vocabulary. fractions, and arithmetic reasoning. Diag- ) > eight contracts to correct 
bo nO Bos is invonved, then | | Book No. 3 {2° rete). Has 24 sto, nestle tents Slee welltag, teach capitation uaa poss: 
ton > we > * * © ry units, plus tests, word ts cain’ Racion dead Praag ¥ 
t use went. Watch your pu | puzzles, pictures to color, and other novel . Reviews eédition and tuation. Dingnestts F t =. - — 
ope §9 nls: they probably need correc- | devices to improve reading abilities. Book No. 4 onitinadihads. Contienien Book No. bs 8 a diferent ng - 
_.. 60 Ff, ; am : (4th Grade). Furnishes drill on difficult combinations of multiplica- English work, including friendly letters, invi- 
nt 62 on on both these expressions. | Book No. 4 25 silent reading lessons tion and division. Short and long division tations, use of dictionary, selection of correct 
ia ‘! based on factual material. There are tests, processes. Use of money. Spiral reviews, words, ete. 
vere 63 + problems, maps, and other vocabulary-build- remedial tests, etc. B k N 6 (For 6th Grade) Teaches 
ing devices. 00 0. the pupil to recognize 


parts of speech, write fluently, use words 


History Book No. 5 PR reviews in the -orrectly, and build a vocabulary. 


ur fundamentals. Four Book No e (For 7th Grade). Exercis- 


ber 4 Bow can I im press upon children 
son 65 Be difference between “well” 


— a 7 fundamentals applied to fractions. Reduc- 6 es in elementary gram- 
ind “good” so forcibly that they HIS is a series of self-directed tion of fractions. Cancellation. Addition mar, individual work on Pccegeees My sen- 
. 66 will ; . zs study books that may be used and subtraction of decimal fractions. tence structure and paragraphing. Provides 
‘odd 72 h not continue to confuse with any text They present a@ vari tests that measure growth during the year. 
' 9 xt. > ‘ a 
_ $6 Bem: 


eg ; T Review of four funda- (For 8th Grade). Traine 
ety of activity projects, comprehen- Book No. 6 mentals in five or more Book No. 8 ing in analysis of simple 
sion tests, historical map studies, digits. Use of common fractions and decimal sentences, the use of adjectives, adverbs, pro- 
i sts, § 


- i y ie H H i m oti “ “ti ) ‘ ec 8 speec sive 
‘wf your pupils have studied | | Dictures to describe, ete, ete, ete, {ragtions Riucion of common fractions to nouns, and other parts of wcech.” Giver 

atts of speech, you will use the | These workbooks make the history : 
«ms adverb and adjective during | study period a period of thinking. 
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A They train pupils to observe, to 

Ptr games and explanetions. See ee eerie the‘faste, “rhe | MAIL THIS COUPON! | AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc. 
. ° ’ . ron . olumbus c 
Explain that well (adverb) three books in the series are: y - , ab. 
tlls h hi de ‘ | _ oh { Please send at once the workbooks indicated below NI-O7 | 
‘ OW things are one, the European Beginnings Sr “ye tay { I inclose $ in payment: Please charge to my account, | 
Manner o > 1 > bi aici. * ; onl “ Price: lhe each, plus 1%e per book for postage in quanti 
Yon; h “ eden pone w ree adhe ~ , eng } a ,~ , DIAGNOSTIC READING WORKBOOKS : ties of 10 or nae > smaller ‘quantities, ‘2bc cach postpaid J 
“a; then demonstrate. Fell Bob Middle Ages, Beginning of England, and the I No. 1 No. 2 ; No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 1 
i) draw on the blackboard a Birth Bea ane a ite ot 1 
taight line. Ask the class, “Did | | U.S. History No. 1 covers the pe: | W0-CENT WORKBOOKS: {21°C NF So"hiotanacr “auntitien The each, popu 
kd ° >? : . | riod from 1492 to 1850. There are eleven I sisi eee is 5 ‘ : ! 
, a ine ell: 1. | different units of work, with more than sev- Subject copies, Boo 0. 

States sm * Craw th t ] Ww ll Insist h h l Sub Book N \ 

a . th | e t *xe *is =a) 
en Nay reply have the word | sa aa No. 2 {ith Grade) { Subject este, Gk te " 
yut well’. “ . ” | istor oO ened ee ' 
rie a ’ ll. | >. & y . Covers the pe ! er q 

os at : * Yes, he drew e's riod from 1850 to the present time. Divided { Subject ----—- copies, Book No, i 

p i ’ Marjorie to sing the scale or } into thirteen chapter units, each providing Add 

sffect (25th Day } ° interesting exercises, tests, charts, maps, and | Name onne ne ve neee ress 1 

efioth # BY ton the piano. Follow with | devices that make better history students. | ae ' 

: tions ” ity : 

sob! (Continued on page 4) | By RRS ES DE ENR ERS: 55 PLETE AE A 7 
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Reynold» 


“Course,"’ a 
let, FREE, in October to every teacher who gives name, address, schoo! 
and grade 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


TWO CENTS EACH for 30 or more. 


Valuable aids in teaching Language, Literature, History and 
Geography. 
pictures, one ene h month, using ‘Our Own Course in Picture Study.’ 

72 pictures 72 Leaflets describing them. Ask for " leaflet about this 


Beginning in October, interest your pupils in beautiful 


sample picture, 56'¢x8, and that picture’s Descriptive Leaf - 


ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more. 


CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations 
Ten Cent Perry Picture, in the Catalogue, for 16 

Miniature Colored Pictures 
Free list to teachers naming this Journal, 
For October and No 
pranbeaivic «, the Pilgrims, ete, 


A CUSTOMER WRITES: 

The fine quality 
Mictures explains their jong 
ontinued popularity 


Size 54%x8. Assorted as 
Postpaid. — subjects. 


Size 3x3 1000 subjects. 


desired. 





and «a Two Cent, a Four Cent and « 
cents in coin or stamps 


400 subjects, One and Two Cents Each 


vember send 60 cents for 3 pictures about Columbus 
each 6 1-2x%; or for 60 pictures, x8 | 2, including 
ve 30 pictures and 36 Art ‘hob »jects we will select for you. A collection. 


THE PERRY PICTURES co. 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


to 1937; 40 Millions re them have been used 
0 FOUR G io MEDA' 


of Perry 


(From 189 
AWARD 











IDEAL FOR CLASSROOM USE 


* Aids in character training 
* Establishes playground harmony 


* Develops interest in reading 


$1.00 2-years $1.75 
3-years $2.50 5S-years $3.75 


l-year 















cis Each Dos. 
Silver Plate .16 61 50 
Gold Piated .26 260 PD 
iterl. Silver .320 1.00 
Rolled Geld .66 6,00 


No. R 518 
Ster!. Si 
‘ 
Beri ii Soke Top $2.26 ea 
1-6 10Kt. Geld on 
Sterlin, 1.76 en a 
WKt. Gol f 6.40 ea i 


A reduction on orders of six or more. 


G 518 
Guard and Chain 


Viain o« 


terling Si 
10. Re! 





ver Piated 
tiold Piated 






bhnameled 





id Plate 
Ster! ling b ‘ver 
Rolle id on 


No. 18 Each 

Samples loaned avon your Vrincipal's Artistic Medal & Badge Co. Sterling Silver $1.1 
do t i and «® de > 

fverien,  "GATALOGUE. PREM. 112 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. Tee tae Tee 7-8 











Stepping Stones in Art Correlation. 


Figures, costumes, homes, animals, 
methods, step by step, 
developed. Includes: 


Italy—Life in the Desert—Life in the Jungle. 
THE COMP PUBLISHING COMPANY 





An Art Book that is Different!!! 
How to Draw Posters of Other Lands. 


by Magdalene Pickens 
transportation of 

showing how posters in 
Life in Holland-—Life in China—Life in Japan—The Eskimo—Life in 
$1.00 per copy, 


any size 


other peoples 


developed by 
may be 


created from the 


simple 
drawings 


postage prepaid. 
2510 So. 10th St. Omaha, Nebraska 














We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion, 


T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept.58 
203 N, Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








| 











4 HALLOWEEN FUN BOOK 





This book offers no end 
of fun for children's 


Halloween entertain- 





ment. Over 100 new 
dialogues, recitations, 
games, and varied en- 
HALLOWEEN tertainments for all 
at A BOOK grades, 128 pages, 
Price 40c postpaid, 
UECKLEY- TARDY COMPANY 
PERLISHEIENRS CHITALO Also 


Best Halloween Book. 160 pages. Price 40c postpaid. 
Halloween Picture Posters in Panel Form to Build Up. 


Four large 12x36 in 
| cut out and paste 


panels with colored sheets ready to 
Price 50¢ postpaid 


FREE--88 PAGE BOOK 


describing and illustrating over 3,000 items for all teaching 


needs, 


Write for your copy today. No obligation, 





Beckley-Cardy 








CHAMPION 
HEKTOGRAPH 
WORK BOOKS 
Are the BEST 


See our Special Offer, page 13, the Septem- 
ber issue of Instructor or write for Catalog. 
LEVISON & BLYTHE 
200 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ane Stores” 


A’ 


higher pupil efliciency. 
| stores, Toy money, Drill Books, ete., #« 

ly at once. 
profit Service supported by subscription 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 
TEACHERS jue — 
o- nt “Us TM. 'f, ge} ae i 1 aeleiatl tity 
In No Uncertain Terms fil tus i mee ts 7) 


a . ral 

are FREE 
faster class-work 
Empty cans and boxes like real 


“teaching machine” for easier, and 


> you use it correct- 
Used by 50,000 schools in 20 years, a non- 
Send for applica- 


| tion blank. 


1 Hanson Place 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








THE ENGLISH 
TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 





(Continued from page 3) 


the question, 
well?” 

Then let the pupils suggest sim- 
ple actions to act out, as in panto- 
mimes or charades. Comment on 
each, using the word well at every 
chance. Draw numbers for part- 
ners, or pair off in some fashion. 
Have each pupil go to his part- 
ner’s seat and ask some question, 
as, “Edward, do you skate?” And 
the reply may be, “Yes, but not 
very well.” 

After you have dwelt at length 
on this basic idea of well, briefly 
explain that good (adjective) de- 
scribes i i people, 
food. It does not tell how an ac- 
tion is performed. 

Then develop discrimination 
through word choice. Frame an 
exercise, having sentences based on 
matter-of-fact situations, as: 


“Did Marjorie play 





. I raked our lawn , and 
Mother said I did a job. 
2. After Baby has had a 
bath, he sleeps 
3. When making cakes, if I beat 


the eggs » | have a 
cake. 

4. That was a story, and 
Evelyn told it , 


Always have the pupils tell 
their reasons for the choice which 
they made. Their effort to put 
the distinction into words will 
clarify it for them. 

Follow with exercises giving the 
pupils practice in phrasing sen- 
tences containing well and good. 


e 
When should pupils learn the 
difference between “it’s” and 
“its”? Even my eighth-grade pu- 


pils use the apostrophe always. 

If you mean when is specific 
teaching given, I would answer 
that it is usually in the fourth 
grade. But occasionally I meet 
college students whose training 
in making possessives by adding 
the ’s leads them to write it’s for 
the possessive of it. 

Emph: asize that the apostrophe 
in it’s is used to show the omission 
of the letter i from the word is. 
Frame short sentences, and have 
pupils read them both ways, as: 
“I?’s time to go to bed”; “It is 
time to go to bed.” For a while, 
to emphasize that é is the omitted 
letter, have pupils put a dot over 
the apostrophe when they write 
it’s. 

Show the absurdity of putting 
in the apostrophe for the posses- 
sive of it. And keep repeating the 
statement that, while nouns may 
become possessive by adding ’s, 
pronouns do not. 





For Vivid 
Accentuation 


to achieve crisp, brilliant color in clays. 


room color projects you need the new 


ARTISTA NO. 09 
EIGHT COLOR ASSORTMENT 


This latest Binney & Smith achievement 
in progressive artecraft produces a far 
wider range and much greater pbril. 
liancy of color. With it can be made g 
perfect 12-color wheel. This No. 09 as. 
sortment is ideal to teach the 
the art of color mixing. 


Send for the Artista Color Scale Book. 
let. It is free. 


beginner 


(ther Gold 
Crayola, Verma 
Artista Tempera Colors, Artista 
Frescol Compact Colors, Shaw 
Finger Paint, Colored Chalks, etc. 


Medal Products are 


I’ressed Crayon 


Made only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Dept. GK, 41 East 42nd St., a 
New York a en 














HOLIDAYS of the YEAR 
and MY INDIAN BOOK 


THIS is the time of year for Holiday and India 
projects! If you are, looking for projects to fit you 
“Activity Teaching,” these books will delight t 
children and insure perfect pupil direction! Save 
you hours of rese arch, No need to prepare y 


own projects Each lesson is complete, 
Developed in the classroom, anc 
Teachers report unusual results 


THESE PROJECTS MAKE 


ready to use 
classroom-teste 


“ACTIVITY TEACHING” EASIER 
HOLIDAYS OF THE YEAR—A\! national an 
legal holidays worked out and illustrated 2nd 
3rd grade 40 pages 
No. 23-147-H- -In hectograph ink, Each........$1,2 
MY INDIAN BOOK—Indian life How food at 


obtained, Baby, mother and fathe 
transportation, 2nd or 3rd grade 

No. 28-149-1- In heetograph ink, Fach $1.00 
Order direct from ad. All books GUARANTEED 
TWO STYLES. These books come in HECTU 
GRAPH ink for duplicating on any gelatin dupli ca 
tor or pan hectograph . . . . and many in NU t 
black ink not duplicating. Write for complete lis 


FR E No _ - se titles. Man 


nplete list and sample lessons, 
Studies, Heaith, Geography. 


clothing are 


others in prepara 


Socier’ ‘Studies, Readin ne. Language ate 
s. 
for information on our new ator 


Phonics, History, a! er 
duplic 
MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
Dept. 59, 5154 North Clark Street 


CHICAGO. iLL. 











EVery-PUPIL 


IOWA ‘fesse suits TESTS 


Standardized for Grades 
6, 7, and 8 


1937 Tests Now Available for Nation-Wide Use 











Test A: 
Test B: 
Test C: 
Test D: 


Silent Reading Comprehension 
Vocabulary, Study Skills 
Basic Language Skills 

Basic Arithmetic Skills 





Write for catalogue and prices 
Bureau of Educational Research 


and Service, 
Extension Division, University of lowe 











lowa City 
Be sure to mention The Instructor 
a 
EE 





IT’S FUN TO WRITE! 


It’s fun to write short stories, articles, novels, plays, et 

and profitable, too, as witness the ace complishmnets 
our students, If you have the urge to write and rRS IN 
start you will be interested in our book CAREERS 
WRITING~ absolutely FREE. CAREERS IN More w 
deals exhaustively with every ean of the pam tap” fie! 
indicates the money-making opportunities in eae 
post-card today, requesting your free copy ea 


U. S. SCHOOL OF WRITING x City 
20 West GOth St., Dept.41, New Yor 
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YOUR READING PROBLEMS 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Curriculum Consultant, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 





WE invite you to send your 


uestions on reading to Dr. Townsend, 


eee of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, 


Please describe your situation in detail. Questions will 


@ an- 


swered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 





Do you consider games valuable 
in the teaching of phonics? Are 
there any books which contain 
suggestions for such games? 


The average child needs very 
little training in phonetic analysis 
asa part of the reading program, 
but he does need training in 
sunding words by syllables so 
that he can spell. This should be 
done during the spelling period. 

When phonics are taught, the 
intrinsic method of teaching pho- 
netic analysis should be used and 
ohly as much skill as is needed at 
the time should be developed. 
Phonic games as such would not 
be particularly valuable in such a 
program. 

However, such games are very 
useful with older children who 
have reading difficulties. These 
individuals have a larger oral than 
spoken vocabulary, and phonetic 
analysis is a valuable tool for them 
to acquire. Games are useful as 
ameans of maintaining interest. 

Perhaps the best books to refer 
to for suggestions are Stone’s Eye 
and Ear Fun, Books I, Il, and III 
(Webster). 


e 


What books should be used for 
literature? 


The writer suggests that unit 
libraries for social studies, science, 
and health be kept in the rooms 
where they are used. All other 
books would be used for directed 
teading activities and be placed 
by themselves—in a library if 
there is one. 


| e 


Ihave a pupil in the third grade 
who miscalls many words which 
he can say correctly when I show 
them to him in stories which he 
has read. Why does he do this? 


_ Probably all children with read- 
ing difficulties miscall words. That 
is why they are poor readers. 

The normal child is able to 
tarn a couple of hundred words 
by sight without any special pho- 
Netic system. However, if he is 
0 remember many more than 
that, he will invent, or learn from 
the teacher, some system to help 
im tell words apart. Acquiring 
‘ome such technique seems to be 
the hardest part of the reading 
Process, The writer has rarely 
found a poor reader who has any 
kind of system. 

len too, a poor reader who is 
fquired to read in the presence 


of others becomes self-conscious; 
he tries to hurry, and then he for- 
gets even the words that he does 
know. 

Some children seem to succeed 
for a time in the first grade and 
then they start to miscall words. 
They have been able to learn a 
few hundred words without any 
organized system, but when they 
try to add more words to their 
repertoire they become confused 
and cannot recognize even the 
wards they formerly knew. That 
is why it is easier for them to re- 
member long words than it is 
short ones. 

If such a child is given help in 
learning the initial consonants, 
the short and long sounds of the 
vowels, and the common endings, 
and then is encouraged to read 
slowly, he will stop miscalling 
words. 


+. 
What is reading readiness? 


The writer belongs to a group, 
composed mostly of primary 
teachers, who feel that developing 
reading readiness means getting 
children ready to read, or in other 
words guiding them so that they 
develop emotional maturity, a de- 
sire to be independent, and also 
an adequate oral vocabulary. No 
reading of any kind is included. 
A fuller discussion will be found 
on page 18, in the October 1935 
issue of THE INsrRucTOR. 


- 


Should separate periods for read- 
ing and literature be provided? 


Literature has no more connec- 
tion with reading than have so- 
cial studies, health, or science. It 


should be considered by itself. 
° 


What do you do with children 
who are not ready to read? 


Reading readiness should be 
checked in the kindergarten, and 
children who are not ready to read 
should be kept there. 

However, if there are no kin- 
dergartens, all the children will 
enter the first grade. In this case, 
the teacher will provide other ac- 
tivities during the reading period 
for those who are not ready. Ac- 
tivities which have proved valu- 
able in helping children develop 
some of the evidences of readiness 
which they lack are picture puz- 
zles, picture books, blocks, and 
drawing materials. 
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or an EFFECTIVE 
ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


Chease.. 


WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 


ODAY — thousands of teachers are making 
their activity program more effective and 
developing a real integrated program through 
the use of Webster Workbooks such as these... 


READING Lint 


Prive 


Seatwork Activities —Pre-Primer Work- 


book, (4 pages.. 20c 
Pre-Primer Seatwork, (4 puges. .. 20c 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages — 20c 
First Reader Seatwork, ‘) pages..... 24c 
~ Seatwork Book No. 1, first grade; 
0. 2, second grade, 64 pages, each 20c 
Happy Hour Projects No. 1, first grade; 
No. 2, second grade, 64 pages, each 14c 


Eye and Ear Fun (phonic workbook), first, 
second and third grades, 64 pages, each. .24e 

Reading and Social Studies Workbook, 
third grade, 94 pages...... 24c 


Fourth Grade Seatwork, 72 pages... 20c 


ENGLISH 


Language Helps for Written English, 
64 pages, illustrated, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades; a book for each 
yurade, each...... ssa a ss rn 

Sharp's Language Practice, for third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; a book for 


each grade; 64 pages, each ee 14e 
Sharp's English Exercises, for seventh 
and eighth grades; a book for each grade; 


06 pages, cach 


More than 6,700,000 copies of Sharp's 
English series have been sold! 


HISTORY 


Proficiency Tests in U. S. History, for 
seventh and cighth grades, 42 pages... 10¢ 

Study Guides in U. S. History, seventh 
and eighth grades... Veawws ; 


ARITHMETIC ss sis 

Price 

First Grade Number Book, (4 pages 20c 
Work and Play in Numberland, second 

grade, 72 pages : 20¢ 
My Arithmetic Tablet—New 1937 Edi- 
tion, a series of arithmetic workbooks for 

each grade, 1-8; 128 pages, 7'9210 16¢ 


GEOGRAPHY 


Far and Near, for third or fourth grade, 
72 pages.. . 2 

Life in Other Lands, for fourth grade, 
128 pages... . 40c 


Study Guide Lessons In Geography, for 


grades fifth to seventh, inclusive— 


Book |, United States, 128 pages 40c 
Book I1, South America, 72 pages 24c 
Book I11, Europe, 112 pages 36c 
Book iV, Asia, Africa, Australia, 

72 puges.... 
Eastern Hemisphere, 128 pages... . 356 
Western Hemisphere, 160 pages. . 400 


HEALTH 


Happy Health Hours, Book |}, first grade; 
Book 11, second grade, 64 pages, each. .14e 

My Health and Safety Book, for third or 
fourth grades, 96 pages. 24c 

Health Tests and Exercises Book |, fifth 
and sixth grades; Book II, seventh and 
eighth grades, 64 pages, each. . , 


Regular discount on orders of $2.00 or more, plus transportation 


| Inst. 
Each book we offer | WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
h emonne ote | Seen =n 
satisfactory or your | Guten 
money will be re- | Please send me your latest descriptive price list. 
funded. 
Send for your copy | Name 
of our new 1937- 
1938 descriptive | Street or R. F. D. 
price list. ' sais 
own be 








“tHESE BOOKks 
RE-ELECTED 
ME ATAN 

INCREASED 





Teachers everywhere are praising Warp's Re- 
view-Workbooks telling how they save 
hours of proper ution amd teaching time 
f rting that their a. | learn quicker and 
easier when using this medern scientific met head 
of study and review Investigate this simple, 
tested way t) earn a reputation for yourself as 


2 valuable teacher. 


FIVE POINT MEMORY SYSTEM 
IS SECRET OF SUCCESS 


Written by noted educators and based upon 


the sound ox ational principle of repetwen, 
Wary Review Workbooks have had enormer 
success all over the country Each study unit 
contains five types of questions to recall and 
fix each fact in the pupil's mind-—— essay, trie 
false, matching, completion, and selection ques 
tion rm ystem combines all of the mest 
successful teaching methods known to modern 
educators 


ORDER ON APPROVAL 
SEND NO MONEY 


There are Warp's Review-Workbooks, based 


upon standard study plans, for the following 
7th md = Sth grade subject Agriculture, 
Arithmetic, Bookkeeping and Farm Accounting, 
Civies, English Composition, Geography, Gram 
mar, Reading an Tikeeene. History, Vhysi 
ology and Spelling 

Write today for the books you want Keep 
them for 10 days Then, if you are not satis 
fied, return them to us There will be no 
obligation We're sure that you will want to 
keep them aml order more Warp's RKeview- 
Workbooks are priced within easy reach of 
every school—every pupil ‘ only 33e each 
in dozen lots 

Send for your books on approval TODAY 
Find out how X,- 7 = he ‘Ip both you and 
your pupils po will bring them by 
return mail sk: NID No MONE hy 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MINDEN, NEBRASKA 


J 











SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 











church and home 


39 Folk Songs 

12 Patriotic Songs 

46 Sacred Songs 

17 Negro Spirituals 
—and many others! 


A copy of “Sociability 


Songs’ (regular price 26 
will be sent to any teacher 
for just 10e! 

This popular book includes 
224 big favorites t 
group singing specially 
selected for sehool, elub 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 





(yx 
hivnnac 





ize. N. 165th &t., Philadelphi 


lease send me a copy of 
I enclose 10c 


a 





Address ccccseccccoccoccccoccosseos 





City 


——_— 


ree. RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Hil. 


Regular prices Ze per 
copy $1.80 per dozen 
stpaid), 81.00 per 


tired (not postpaid), 

a, Pa. 
Sociability Songs 
110 











Your BIGG 


EST Job 


Help students save a year or two by deciding , 
now and preparing for a life's work that suits’ 


and pleases them. 


COMMONWEALTH 


Vocaticnal Guidance 


MONOGRAPH LIBRARY 





A boon to every teacher- 
date facts and as complet 
able about SO live voca 


Contains up-to- 
e data as is avail- 
tions and trades 


for men and women. 4 Send today sure— 


you won't regret it—for 
about this most modern 


a Free Circular 
method. 


THE COMMONWEALTH BOOK CO., Inc. 
243 Railway Exchange Bidg. Chicago, Wi. 
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YOUR ARITHMETIC COUNSELOR 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 





EACH month Dr. Breed wil! answer in this column questions relating 
to your problems in teaching arithmetic. Send your letters to him 
in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
Questions will be answered by mail if astamped, addressed envelope 


is enclosed with your inquiry. 





How can number combinations be 
taught so the children will re- 
member them? 

There is no royal road, no sub- 
stitute for proper practice. The 
practice should be made as attrac- 
tive as possible and should be reg- 
ulated in amount by the results 
of experiments. In the process of 
addition, one of the best studies 
indicates that five to ten repeti- 
tions are necessary for the mastery 
of the easiest combinations and 
three to five times as many for the 
hardest. 

o 
Should short division be taught? 

I think so, but not until after 
long division, with one-place di- 
visors, has been learned. Short 
division is nothing more than an 
abbreviation of this process and 
is obviously more difficult. 

- 


iow do you account for the fact 
that children in a drill test on di- 
vision facts may do them perfect- 
ly, but in a practical problem 
miss many of them? 

When this occurs, the explana- 
tion is probably the same as that 
for the fact that children who 
spell words correctly in a column 
test may misspell the same words 
in context. The incidence of er- 
rors is attributed to distraction 
of attention. 


o 


What method should be used in 
teaching placement of the dec- 
imal point in division? 

Write the quotient above the 
dividend, locating the decimal 
point before beginning to divide. 
In dividing a decimal by a whole 
number, the decimal point in the 
quotient will come directly above 
that in the dividend. In dividing 
a decimal or a whole number by a 
decimal, the decimal point in the 
quotient will come as many places 
to the right of the decimal point 
in the dividend as there are deci- 
mal places in the divisor. In the 
latter case it is a good plan to 
mark the location of the decimal 
point by a caret in the dividend. 

+ 
Should stocks and bonds be 
taught in arithmetic? 

The answer is affirmative, ig- 
noring the results of certain edu- 
cational investigators who found 
no stocks-and-bonds problems in 
their sampling of the arithmetical 
usage of everyday life. If no 


fathers or mothers reported stock 
purchases, through their children, 
to the schools collecting the prob- 
lems, the negative result was 
probably due to the date of col- 
lection or a desire to avoid pub- 
licity, for plenty of parents own 
stocks of one kind or another, as 
may be inferred from the fact 
that two corporations alone, of 
the hundreds in this country, 
have together about 1,000,000 
stockholders. 


Sd 


In the fifth and sixth grades, shall 
we use algebraic symbols such as 
1=RXP, meaning interest equals 
rate times principal? 

First, let us agree that mathe- 
matical skill requires the use of 
formulas—clear abbreviated state- 
ments, in symbols, of quantita- 
tive relations. Then the question 
boils down to one of gradation. 
Where shall we begin to stress 
formulas? In the newer courses 
interest and percentage are not 
systematically taught before the 
seventh grade, but problems of 
measurement are met earlier, 
many of which lend themselves to 
the use of formulas. It is a ques- 
tion, however, whether many be- 
sides the brightest pupils in the 
fifth and sixth grades can really 
profit by emphasis on formulas. 


* 


Should addition and subtraction 
combinations be taught together? 


It is now the common practice 
of the best courses of study to in- 
troduce a limited number of the 
addition combinations (for ex- 
ample, those whose sums do not 
exceed ten), and then introduce a 
similar number of subtraction 
combinations. 


* 


How can a pupil who is poor in 
reading be helped in the solving 
of problems? 

The poor reader is handicapped 
nearly everywhere in school, for 
the content in most subjects is 
brought to him largely in print. 
Our efforts must therefore be 
concentrated on improvement in 
ability to read. Meanwhile, let 
us find out what the child can do 
with arithmetical problems when 
the meaning of the statements is 
fully clarified for him. No child 
really fails on a problem if he 
does not know what the problem 
requires of him. 
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YOUR SCIENCE QUESTION BOX 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


‘Assistant Professor of Science, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 





BECAUSE of the rapid increase in the teaching of science in elemen- 
tary schools throughout the United States, there are many teachers 
who face the problem of giving instruction in a field in which they are 


not familiar. 


These columns are designed to answer questions re- 


garding science problems, and you are invited to send your questions 


to Mr. Blough, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


Dansville, N.Y 


addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Questions will be answered by mail if a stamped, 





We are introducing science in our 
w«hool. Shall we give marks as 
ve do in reading, arithmetic, and 
other elementary subjects? 


Perhaps your science program 
will develop into a more vital part 
of your curriculum if you do not 
wsign pupil grades. If your pur- 
poses for teaching science are to 
help the children become interest- 
ed in their environment, to help 
them solve problems which they 
encounter, to develop in them 
scientific attitudes and a scientific 
method of working, then your 
sting and grading problem will 
be dithcult. Generally speaking, 
it seems reasonable to assume that 
in such a situation the available 
time and energy of teachers could 
be spent more profitably, at first, 
in considering how to make the 
science work interesting, in select- 
ing appropriate subject matter, 
in providing available reference 
surces, and so on, rather than in 
grading. 

As your program grows and 
you devise ways and means of 
measuring the attitudes, skills, 
habits, and information gained, 
you may profitably assign grades, 
especially on the aspect of progress 


of individual pupils. 
© 


We are carrying out a unit on 
the solar system in my fifth grade. 
The children have brought in sev- 
eral bits of unrelated science ma- 
terial, such as rocks, insects, and 
flowers. What should I do with 
these materials? 


Sometimes it may become neces- 
sary to discontinue the study of 
dunit temporarily to provide op- 
portunity to discuss unanticipated 
interests of pupils. You may find 
it satisfactory to reserve a half- 
hour period each week uae 
Which children may discuss the 
things which they find. The 
amount of time will, of course, 
Vary with the need. 

A few minutes at the beginning 
of your science period ntay fre- 
quently suffice to satisfy the curi- 
‘ity of some of the pupils who 
ave questions not related to the 
unit under consideration. Such a 
Period may grow to be a time for 
Pupils to report science h appenings 
‘hat are described in the newspa- 
Pers, to ask questions, and to show 


the class various things they have 
found. 


It is important that each pupil 
be encouraged to report to his class 
his own findings and to present 
his problems, even though these 
problems may not relate directly 
to the lesson. Providing a sepa- 
rate time for such discussion will 
help keep your planned program 
from being interrupted. 


° 
We do not have much science 
equipment, Some of our teachers 


feel that there should be sufficient 
laboratory equipment so_ that 
each child can experiment indi- 
vidually. How can we best use 
the equipment which we have? 


Try to let as many children help 
perform the experiments in class 
as possible. Attempt to arrange 
the apparatus table so that all the 
pupils can watch the experiments. 

Use simple apparatus that pu- 
pils can make themselves; then 
there may be more than one set 
of apparatus. 

If possible, leave the materials 

the demonstration table for 
two or three days after the exper- 
iments have first been performed. 
Then several children will have 
an opportunity to work with the 
apparatus. 

When the experiments are sim- 
ple, suggest that pupils try them 
at home by substituting home- 
made material. 


on 


* 


What magazines do you suggest 
as possible sources of science ma- 
terials for elementary grades? 
Children will find it difficult to 
really read the following maga- 
zines, but each has a definite use. 
Nature Magazine. 
excellent. 


Pictures are 
Map of heavens given 
each month. Sections of maga- 
zine give specific help to teachers 
regarding the use of the issue in 
teaching elementary science. 

National Geographic Magazine. 
Pictures excellent for identifica- 
tion. Text good for special re- 
ports. Usually must be read to 
the pupils. 

Popular Mechanics Magazine 
and Popular Science Monthly. 
Pupils may gain information con- 
cerning new inventions and so on, 
by looking at the pictures. 

Frequently you may find that 
your friends have back copies of 
these magazines that they will be 
glad to contribute. 
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CHILDREN 


Like many young teachers who had 
no specia 
ways approached the music lesson 
with a feeling of panic, 
confidence I had in other subjects. 
Until I started using “HOW 
TEACH MUSIC 
DREN,” 
fine inferiority complex. 
But that’s all over now. 
enjoy the music hour. . 
make it worthwhile for my pupils. 
You can too, simply by using this 
wonderful 224-page book of practi 


training in music, I al 


I lacked the 
TO 
TO CHIL 


I was headed toward 


I actually 
. and really 


cal and effective teaching plans and 


suggestions. If you send the coupon and order your copy NOW, 
the Hall & McCreary “EDUCATORS’ DESK BOOK. 


send you FREE, 
to mail the coupon TODAY! 


Invaluable to You. For the 


the publishers will 
I urge you 


classroom teacher in need of suggestions and plans for 


teaching music in any of the elementary or junior high school grades and for the teacher 


in an ungraded school in need of help, “ItOW TO TEACH MUSIC 


by Clella Lester Perkins will prove an invaluable book. 


TO CHILDREN” 


The author's practical experience in the classroom as a music supervisor and as a teacher 
of school music in teacher-training schools has given her a knowledge of what is needed in 
the way of material, practical suggestions and other helps in teaching music to children 


Profuse Material . . . Teaching Plans... 


Suggestions. Amang the many intariating and 
helpful chapters in the book there are those dealing 
with the Singing Voice of the Child... Rote Singing 

. Sight Singing... Part Singing. “Rhythm “en 
Song Jramatization . . . The Rhythm Band al aa 
Music Appreciation... ‘and Creative Music. There 
is also a chapter on Rural School Music and a section 
giving Daily Lesson Plans for Rural Schools. Another 
section devoted to Fundamentals of Music gives all 
needed information for the teacher who has had very 
little preparation for teaching music 


100 Songs ..-76 Pages of Music. In addition to all 
of these there is a section containing nearly 100 songs espe- 
cially suited for ues in carrying out thesuggestions and plansin 
the book. These songs are complete with music. All together 
these and theseveral unlisted features make*“* HOW TO TEACH 
MUSIC TO CHILDREN” a complete manual which can 
be used effectively by itself or with any series of song books. 

The cost is only $1.50 a copy . . . little enough to pay for the 
time it will save you... for the peace of mind it will give you, 


ORDER NOW and Get the Hall & McCreary 
“Educators’ Desk Book” FREE. ‘This is a daily 


reference book of 128 pages handsomely and durably bound 
in the latest type of flat-opening Cercla binding. 

It is replete with information useful to educators, For 
example, there are numerous pointed paragraphs on timely 
educational topics; a wealth of apropos quotations; and 
much valuable data and other useful information often de- 
sired by educators. This material is interspersed in a daily 
diary which supplies ample space for noting appointments, 
dates, or other memoranda for a whole year, September, 
1937, to September, 1938. 


Mail The Coupon... Two books for the Price of ONE... 
bination offer you cannot afford to pass by. 


@ com- 






128 Well-Planned Pages 
rhe offer of this book FREE is 
restricted to those who use the 
convenient coupon order blank 
be low, in ordering their copy of 


“HOW TO TEACH MUSIC 
TO CHILDREN.” TO ALL 
OTHERS THE PRICE IS 5S0c 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


434 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE ° . 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


2S SSGSCS ORK ORROaHEeSeeS 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY (1-10) 
FREE ; Mail this 34 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
coupon and Enclosed is $1.50. Send me at once, postpaid, your book “How Te 


$1.50 for your copy of Teach Music To Children,” and with 
‘How to Teach Music to Desk Book.’ 
Children.” With it, we Name 
will send you FREE, a 
copy of the handy “Edu Address 
cators’ Desk Book.” 
Cily 


** Educators’ 


it FREE, the 


State 
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WHAT, WHEN, AND HOW TO DRAW 


TESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 








word. Then print the E in the 
middle. Then put the O and M 
in between. The letters may not 
be equally spaced but the spacing 
on the page is better than it 


and small trees, birds, squirrels, 
stumps, bushes, and so on. 

Help them to draw these things 
by dictating very simple drawings 
from the blackboard. Show them 





























es 
would be if the children did it pictures. Criticize their pictures 
lome in art teaching. "Bend yout questions to Miss lecle Tedd, in case of without help. an. 38 to how much they resemble the 
wilt bo answered by wall te chapel edsoseed envelope ia cacleest, To letter the word “Pictures,” real objects. Then ask the chil- 
print the first letter, then the last, dren to try again to make original 
then the I, then the E. Say to the _ pictures. — 
children, “There are four letters 
Children are always asking,“How Can you suggest an interesting left. Have you room for four - 
can I make flesh color?” What problem in clay modeling for  \etters? Try to put them in with Do you know an easy way to paint U hat , 
shall I tell them? October? very light pencil lines so that you @4fumn trees? Ppa 
Begin with white and orange Our grades from third through can erase and change them if you With water color, paint the meu? 
mixed. If the result seems to be sixth have had great fun for the don’t like them.” shape of a tree green. While it is ‘act 
too pinkish-orange add a tiny bit past two years modeling witches still wet, drop in spots of red, Eact 
of green. This will tone down the and cats and placing them on ” orange, yellow, and so on. “4 j 
orange so that it will not be so bases. The results were very orig- Can you suggest some favors that ‘ aark $ 
brilliant. The ect term which one inal and had real art value in the can be made for a _ sixth-grade room 
would use would be, “We have simplicity of line and the arrange- Halloween party, something that Will you tell me a simple way to screen 
neutralized the orange.” ment. One child made a witch ca" be made very quickly and make a drawing of an Indian's placed 
People differ in the color of with a high black hat, a big with little cost? head? dren. 
their flesh, and some children like orange pumpkin, and a cat with For the girls, braid simple hair Just add a sharp nose to an oval with ¢ 
to paint it darker than others. En- its back raised high. bands of orange crepe paper. For and draw a line inside the oval for should 
courage them to experiment, be- Another pupil made a figure of the boys, make arm bands of the mouth. the ry 
ginning with orange and white, a child with a jack-o’-lantern. black construction paper with an r cated 
and adding yellow or brown for Some had groups of ghosts painted orange jack-o’-lantern in the — 
darker flesh tones, and still more white. center. Can you suggest a simple design The 
white for paler tones. ‘ ‘ problem that would be especially Mn sta 
interesting in October? equipp' 
7 How can I help primary children | am a young teacher with little Children can make designs of than 4 
How can pupils make rosy cheeks — print such names on booklet cove experience. Can you suggest how orange and_ black stripes, some watts. 
for the faces that they wish to ers as “Poems” or “Pictures” or I should help my second-grade stripes wide, some narrow. They vided 
paint? “October” ? children with their study of In- can use these designs in making enough 
While the first flesh color is still Rule two light pencil lines to dians in art? plaids. Make the designs on childre 
damp on the face, mix into the help get letters the same height. First ask them to draw Indian yellow construction paper, cut to not in 
cheeks a little pure orange. Rub Then print the first letter and the pictures. They will not know fit the covers of some school- betwee 
it with the fingers until it blends, last letter of “Poems” so that there how to draw canoes, faces of In- books whose bindings have be- screen, 
or stir it with a small brush. is a space before and after the dians, wigwams, woods with large come soiled. 
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PROBLEMS IN USING VISUAL AIDS 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 





HERE in this department Dr. McClusky will be glad to answer an 
questions you wish to ask about the use of visual aids in the school- 
room. Send your questions to him in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions will be answered by 
mail if a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 





What are the minimum standard 
requirements for the projection 
of motion pictures in the class- 
room 7 

Each window, transom, or glass 
joor should be covered with a 
dark shade to exclude light. The 
vom should be equipped with a 
creen not smaller than 4’ x 6’, 
placed high enough so that chil- 
iren in the back rows can see it 
with ease. An electrical outlet 
should be provided convenient to 
the operator of the projector, lo- 
ated preferably back of the pro- 
ection stand. 

The projector should be one 
ff standard make and quality, 
equipped with a bulb of not less 
than 400 watts, preferably 750 
watts. A stand should be pro- 
vided for the projector, high 
enough so that the heads of the 
children who sit in front of it do 
not intercept the rays of light 
between the projector and the 
screen. 


e 


ls the presentation of a_ pupil- 
made lantern slide of any benefit 
lo the rest of the class? 

Yes. If the slide is good, it has 
the same teaching value as any 
other good material which might 
be exhibited under the same cir- 
cumstances. If there are mis- 
takes, it provokes comment and 
discussion which are of value both 
to the one who made the slide and 
to the rest of the class. 


e 


ls it necessary for pupils to re- 
ceive definite instruction in the 
manipulation of the materials 
wed in making lantern slides? 


Yes; most of the materials are 
new to them. When properly in- 
tructed, they will be able to pro- 
wed with little difficulty, but 
without this instruction there will 
% waste of materials and inferior 
results, 


Sd 


How may pictures be effectively 
wed in a “socialized recitation” 
® group discussion? 

Sets of pictures may be given to 
the children for study and these 
may be used as a basis for group 
ScUssion. 

Another effective technique is 
0 have children present to the 
other pupils floor talks that are 
“ustrated with pictures which 
they have gathered or with slides 





which they have selected from the 
school’s library. The pupil-made 
slide is also frequently used for il- 
lustrated oral recitations. 

A few carefully selected slides 
may be thrown on the screen to 
serve as a basis for discussion and 
interpretation by the entire class. 
Many children who feel timid in 
talking before other pupils will ex- 
press themselves orally with more 
readiness when talking about slides 
or pictures. Thus they gain not 
only in their ability to observe but 
in their power of expression. 


° 


What standards should the class- 
room teacher follow in selecting 
lantern slides or pictures for in- 
struction? 

A. P. Hollis of Chicago has for- 
mulated four standards for judg- 
ing lantern slides. They are: 1. 
Truth. is the picture true to the 
facts and free from distortion or 
illusion? 2. Relevancy. Do the 
facts pertain to the topic to be il- 
lustrated? 3. Concentration. Do 
the main facts show up clearly in 
the midst of other details? 4. 
Technical quality. Are the lines 
sharp, especially in the shadows; 
and is the slide free from mechan- 
ical blemishes, stains, smears, and 
scratches? 

To these Weber adds: 5. Sug- 
gestion of size. Does the scene 
include an object known to the 
observer which enables him to in- 
fer the correct dimensions of the 
unknown objects? 


e 


How may pictures best be used in 
teaching an appreciation lesson 
in literature or art? 

Pictures are very valuable in 
creating an atmosphere, in inter- 
preting the life of other days, and 
in teaching one how to enjoy the 
beautiful. Such pictures should 
be arranged attractively about the 
room. 

If the motion picture or stere- 
opticon is employed to advantage, 
the pupils may be placed in an 
appreciative frame of mind by in- 
troducing the art or literature les- 
son with a preview of scenes 
showing the setting in which the 
piece of literature or the painting 
was produced. In such a case the 
teacher should avoid too much at- 
tention to detail but seek rather 
to create in the minds of the chil- 
dren a feeling for beauty and ar- 
tistic quality. 
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New and Interesting Projects for the Fall and Winter— 


HOW WE TRAVEL 


HOW WE TR AVEI 
IN PICTURES 








9089 Children will be fascinated with these attractive posters, portraying the modes of 
travel from the first dug-out tree canoe made by the Indians up to the modern high speed 
transportation facilities the China Clipper, Streamlined trains, ete.. of today, 

The designs are well drawn in line and when colored make instructive, as well as in- 
teresting posters, Twenty-four plates, size 12 x 18. In attractive box. 


Price, postpaid, 75c. 


HALLOWEEN MASKS 


for Class Parties and Halloween Dramatics 
9015--Here is seat work with an instant appeal to every child the © [~~ 
making of masks something he will take home and enjoy yet 
involving approved educational activity coloring and construction. 
When a child is making something he likes, for his own use, stimu- 
lated interest inspires his best efforts. You will find these Halloween 
Masks a most inspirational project. 
Each portfolio contains six masks one each Cat, Owl, Witch. 
Ghost and two Jack O’Lanterns -in outline to be colored, cut-out, 
punched and strung. Detailed directions for coloring and con- 
structing different types of masks are printed on each portfolio. 





Price, per portfolio, 25c., postpaid. Five portfolios, 30 masks, $1.00 postpaid. 


HALLOWEEN POSTERS 


Each three feet long —twelve inches high— beautiful brilliant— fascinating 


$367—“Big Poster” designs on 
sheets 12 x 36 inches, with num- 
bered outlines to be filled in with 
cut papers, making brilliant and 
colorful posters for use individ- 
ually or as a frieze 12 feet long. 
The portfolio contains four out- 
line posters of Halloween subjects 
with all necessary colored papers 
for completing the posters. 








Price, postpaid, 60c. 


Hektograph Prints for Fall and Winter Holidays 
POSTERS AND MOTIFS 


for coloring, cutting and pasting 


9087 Halloween, Thanksgiving 
and Christmas motifs in simple 
outline and printed in Hekto- 
graph ink for reproduction on any 
gelatin duplicator. Each print 
makes 100 or more copies—pro- 
viding an almost unlimited source 
of holiday material for posters, 
toys, cards, friezes, decorations, 
etc. You will find this Hekto- 
graph portfolio a most prolific 
source of holiday material for an 
entire class. Sixteen plates—-more 
than sixty designs. Complete col- 
oring instructions. 





Price, postpaid, 50c. 





MAIL THE COUPON 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Enclosed find Send the following portfolios: 
How We Travel 


Posters and Motifs 


Halloween Masks 


Halloween Posters 


Vume 


Address 












WHAT TO DO IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and Teacher Training Departments, 
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WHAT TO DO IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 





(Continued from page 10) 


4. The great interest of chil- 
dren in trips. This is one of the 
strongest arguments, and it will 
appeal particularly to parents. 

However, these and other values 
will result only if there are sufh- 
cient preparation and adequate 
follow-up work. Children should 
know what to look for before 
they start, be given proper guid- 
ance on a trip, and have the new 
information brought out after- 
wards, first through discussions 
and reading, later through con- 
structive and creative work. 

Teachers desiring concrete sug- 
gestions for various types of trips 
are advised to read an article, “We 
Go Places—An Excursion Pro- 
gram,” by Louella Egan (Child- 
hood Education, February 1937), 
wherein trips taken by the kinder- 
gartens and first three grades in 
the public schools of New Orleans 
are discussed with much detail. 
Also of interest will be Florence 
Brumbaugh’s article, “How to 
Conduct an Excursion” (THE 
INSTRUCTOR, September 1935), in 
which are given some very helpful 
suggestions. 


. 


In an “activity school,” what is 
the best plan to follow in making 
a daily program which involves 
a comprehensive unit of work? 

Your program should not be 
daily, but weekly—on a weekly 
basis. Do not try to have more 
than five or six changes of work 
ina day at the most. The new 
type of program demands long 
and unhurried periods. 

Another feature of the new 
‘program is the daily work or ac- 
tivity period. This should last an 
thour or longer, and should be ac- 
jcompanied by a discussion period 
either before or after it. There 
‘must be frequent discussion and 
planning periods when group and 
individual work is being done. 

It is also very important that a 
program should be flexible. Do 
not hesitate to extend or shorten 
the period for which you have 
planned, if that is for the best 
interest of the children; or to give 
‘up scheduled work in favor of 
some important new interest. 





Please suggest some social-studies 
units suitable for my third grade. 
Always good is a study of the 
past of your own town or city— 
its Indian, and colonial or pioneer, 
background. Every child should 
make such a study during his ele- 
mentary school years. Other peo- 
ples living under simple conditions 
are suitable themes for this grade. 
Examples are: Vikings, Early He- 
brews, Eskimos, Arabs, Chinese. 
A third-grade teacher of expe- 
rience recommends the following 
units, which she has carried out 
successfully. Most of them are 
equally suitable for higher grades. 
Plantation Life 
Lands Belonging to America 
Lumbering in the Northwest 
The Preservation of Food 
Voyages of Discovery 
Primitive Life of Today around 
the Equator 
How Our Lakes and Rivers 
Came to Be 


o 


Should there be any sequence in 
the social studies throughout the 
grades? 

This is a vexing problem not 
yet satisfactorily solved. On the 
whole the current opinion of the 
majority seems to be this: We can- 
not leave teachers completely free, 
yet they should have a measure of 
choice in the selection of social- 
studies units. The best plan is to 
have large areas of interest for 
different age levels. In the main, 
the primary grades should explore 
their environment in many fields. 
Beginning with the third grade, 
the curriculum is usually more cir- 
cumscribed. In one school the 
following outline is used, each 
grade spending a part of the year 
upon the grade theme. 

Grade III. The past of the lo- 
cality; its Indian and colonial 
background. 

Grade IV. Ancient civiliza- 
tions—Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman (one or more). 

Grade V. Medieval life. 

Grade VI. Exploration and 
discovery. 

Grades VII and VIII. Survey 
course in world history and civ- 
ilization. 





nn Operetta; 
GRANDMOTHER’S FLOWER GARDEN” 
For the Grades 
All directions in the Score. 
$1.00 per copy. No Royalty. 
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po Churchill-Grindell 


Rote Song Books INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Published and for sale by CHURCHILL-GRINDELL COMPANY, Platteville, Wis. 


Book No. 1 , ee 35c per copy Entire series (8 books with playlets)... $3.00 
Books Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. 45c each Recreation songs for upper grades ...50¢ 
The 8th book is for general use, and contains also songs for semi-religious program 45ce 


Operetta: 
“MOTHER GOOSE’S BIRTHDAY” 
For Entire School 
All directions in the Score, 
$1.00 per copy. No Royalty. 
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You Can’t Prepare for Misfortune 
The Way Sheridan Prepared a Play 


The story is told of Richard Brinsley Sheridan that one day while he was 
walking down an Eighteenth Century London Street he met a theatre 
manager to whom he had promised a play. 


“Hello, Sheridan!” cried the manager, “When shall I have that play 
of yours?” 


“The play is finished,” explained Sheridan. 

“Well, when can I see it?” asked the surprised manager. 

“Oh, I haven't written it yet,” Sheridan replied. 

Perhaps you have thought out your preparation for sickness, accident, of 


disability; but if your protection remains in the form of Sheridan's play, 
beware that misfortune doesn’t overtake you. 


Over 26,000 teachers rid themselves of haunting worry by membership 
in the Educators Beneficial Association, So, for annual payments of $15.00 
to $30.00, plus a small enrollment fee, put into operation a friendly force 
that pays for sicknesses, accidental injuries and disabilities, hospitalizations, 
even personal quarantines. 


Let the Educators stand shoulder to shoulder with you against calamities 
that stop your income and sweep your savings away. Get the complete 
details, without obligation, from your nearest E. B. A. office. Don't 


delay; write or phone today! 
EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Home Office: Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 


Also, 417 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 


3043 Jenkins Arcade, 2nd Nat. Bank Blidg., 
Pittsburgh Wilkes-Barre 


Gentlemen: Please send me absolutely without obligation full informa- 
tion regarding complete protection against disability due to sickness, 
accidents, personal quarantine, | am an active member of the teaching 
profession, entitled to your low rates. 


Name 


Address 


City 














(AUTHORS & POETS) 





POEMS = PLAYS ~ SHORT STORIES 


WANTED FOR PUBLICATION IN 
“Yearbook of Contemporary Americans” Series 


PRIZES OFFERED 
ALSO FULL-LENGTH NOVELS & BIOGRAPHIES 


Write or send manuscripts to: 


RENAISSANCE BOOK COMPANY 
126 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. ois 























THE TORN HAT 
BY SULLY 


ARTEXT COLLECTION OF COLOR PRINTS 


More Than 300 Subjects to Choose From 
ARTEXT PRINTS—Teacher’s Reference Size, 8 x 10 inches, 
50c each,—10 or more, 40¢ each. 

ARTEXT JUNIORS—Color Miniatures for Students, 3 x 4 
inches, 2c each,—Minimum order 50c. 
Write for Catalogue “C’—Just Published- 
Subjects. Send 10c in coin or stamps. 
ARTEXT PRINTS, INC., Westport, Conn. 


Illustrating 300 
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TEACHERS! 
OWN A 


OYAL 


PORTABLE 


on your own terms 





ACT NOW...A Free 


home trial will prove 





You can get more 
work done 


y You can get ahead faster 


You can have more time 
for yourself 


Ask your friends who own Royals— 
they'll tell you how good they are! 
The Royal Portable is scientifically 
designed for fast, comfortable action 
—with Touch Control, Finger Com- 
fort Keys and a host of other office 
typewriter features. Handsome tolook 
at— great toown! But see for yourself, 
see how much a Royal Portable will 
help you in your daily work. And 
here’s a point—Royals are easy to 
buy! You can own one on your own 
terms—cash or only a few cents a day. 


SEE iT... TRY IT 


Use the coupon below for full details. 


FREE! 


Handsome, durable, all- 
weather Carrying Case, 
quickly convertible into 
a distinguished piece of 
luggage you'll be proud of! 





PREE! 


Latest invention, simple, 
efficient. Shows you at a 
glance how to type right! 





SEND NQ MONEY! CLIP! MAIL TODAY! 


ROVAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc 

Dept. A- 251, 2 Park Avenue, New Vork City, N. Y. 
Please tell me how | can own-— tor only a few cents @ 

fay a latest model, factory-new Royal Vortable--com 


plete with free Carrying Case and Instant Typing Chart 


V ame = ——— — 


Nireet -_ 

‘ —_——————_____ State - 
1 alr ly own a. Typewriter, 
«rial N Tell me how much you will 
ma new Royal Portable. 


allow on it as CASH payment 
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Texts and Supplementary Readers 


ARITHMETIC 


Boyer, Philip A.; Cheyney, W. 


Walker; and White, Holman: 
The Progress Arithmetics. Four 
books. 178, 186, 201, and 202 
pp., respectively. Paper. $.48 
each. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. New York. Illustrated 
with drawings. These are com- 
bined text and work books, for 
grades three to eight. They are 
built around pupil experiences, 
with emphasis on the social 
studies, and supply a complete 
and well-integrated program. 


Clark, John R.; Otis, Arthur S.; 


Hatton, Caroline; and Schorl- 
ing, Raleigh: Modern-School 
Arithmetic: New Edition. 
Third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. 274, 257, 258, 228 
pp., respectively. Cloth. $.72 
each. World Book Company. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y. The 
purpose of this series is to 
prepare children to meet the 
problem situations which will 
confront them in life. The pu- 
pil is trained to do independent 
thinking, and the material is 
easily adapted to varying indi- 
vidual abilities. Diagnostic and 
progress tests are included. 


READING 


Gates, Arthur I.; Baker, Franklin 


T.; and Peardon, Celeste Come- 


gys: The Story Book of Nick 
and Dick. 246 pp. Cloth. 
$.80. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. New York. Illustrated 


by Florence McAnelly in four 
colors. This is a second reader 
in the supplementary-reading 
series “The Good-Companion 
Books.” It continues the ex- 
periences of Nick and Dick. 


Gray, William S.; Monroe, Mar- 


ion; and Hines, Allie M.: Be- 
fore We Read. 48 pp. Paper. 
$.32. Scott, Foresman & Com- 
pany. Chicago. This book pre- 
sents a new type of primary 
material—a book of develop- 
mental activities for the pre- 
reading period, contributing to 
both the development and the 
diagnosis of reading readiness. 
It presents no sight vocabulary 
and no reading in context, but 
leads up to work with the mod- 
ern pre-primer. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Nelson, Florence; Jamison, Olis 


G.; and Sparks, Raymond E.: 
Safety Through the Year. 128 
pp. Paper. $.48. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. New 
York. This is an Activity- 
Text-Workbook for the upper 


grades. In addition to the fac- 
tual material in the book, the 
teacher will find a variety of 
activities aimed to direct the 
pupil’s attention to the safety 
problem in his own community. 


SociAL STUDIES 


McClure, C. H., Scheck, Charles 


C.; and Wright, W. W.: 
Story of Ancicnt Times. 
pp. Cloth. $1.00. Laidlaw 
Brothers. New York. This is 
the first book of the series “Our 
Developing Civilization.” Ear- 
ly man, the beginnings of 
civilization, and the story of 
Greece and Rome are discussed 
in this volume, with emphasis 
on the social, economic, and 
geographical aspects of history. 


The 
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McGuire, Edna: Glimpses into the 


Long Ago. 333 pp. Cloth. 
$.96. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. New York. This is the 


first in a three-book series of 
histories. The aim of the series 
is to present a_ well-rounded 
picture of the United States, 
and the author gives a complete 
history of the nation: its back- 
ground, its early development, 
and its ultimate rise to world 
leadership. Emphasis is placed 
upon social and cultural growth. 
The series is illustrated by 
George M. Richards. Glimpses 
into the Long Ago is a back- 
ground history for the lower 
elementary school. It covers 
the period from before history 
began through the Middle Ages. 

—A Brave Young Land. 392 
pp. Cloth. $1.08. The Mac- 
millan Company. New York. 
This book, the second of the 
three-book series mentioned 
above, covers the period from 
the days of exploration through 
the Revolutionary War. 


—_——A Full-Grown Nation. 454 


pp. Cloth. $1.28. The Mac- 
millan Company. New York. 
The third of this three-book 
series tells how the young na- 
tion made a place for itself. It 
presents the story of the United 
States from 1787 to the present. 


Olcott, Virginia: Erik and Britta, 


Children of Flowery Sweden. 
168 pp. Cloth. $.84. Silver 
Burdett Company. New York. 
This book, from the series, 
“The World’s Children,” takes 
you to Sweden, and describes 
the life of the people there by 
means of stories about a boy 
and a girl. There are many 
attractive illustrations, done by 
Constance Whittemore. 
(Continued on page 13) 
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Th 
Hinsi€ Method > thorengh that many of oy 
700.000 students are band and orchestra LEADERS 


PLAY BY Be Popular 
NOTE Everything is in print 


Piano Guitar} tres 
Violin Saxophone} ‘” ‘' 
Organ Mandolin 
Cornet Ukulele 
Trombone Harp 
i Clarinet 
"Cello 
Hawaiian Steel 
Guitar 
Trumpet 





and pic 
First you are told what 

Then a picture show 
vou how to deo it Then you & 
it yourself and hear it. In a fee 
short months you become an ¢ 
cellent musician the life { 
every party 


Free Book and 
Demonstration Lesson 
You may quickly become fine 
Piano Accordion player through the U.S Sel 

Italian and home study method Write 
German Accordion} day for Free Book 
Voice and Speech| Demonstration Lesso 

Culture plain al "lease 

Harmony and favorite instrument ‘ ¢ 

Composition tion, Instruments supplied whey 
Drums and Traps needed, cash or credit 
a ~ 1 U. &. SCHOOL OF Music 

Tenor) 610 Brunswick Building 
New York City. N. Y. 


mention your 











Posters to BUILD 
UP. 
construction pe 
per panels, 12x} 
in. on Halloween 
subjects with 
brightly colored 
porter papersread) 
printed for cut 
ting and pasting 


(> HALLOWEEN 


Four heavy 


POSTERS 


IN PANEL FORM 
TO BUILD UP 


6) PICTURE 


eM Aca Price 50 postpard 
age 


Groups of 4 of same style posters on following subjects a 


Se each set, any five $2.25, postpaid 
>t | 


No. 710, Japanese No. 707, Air and Water 
No. 709, Duteh ‘Transportation 
No. 708, Eskimo No. 705, Christmas 

No. 700, American Indian No. 703, Thanksgiving 


No. 706, Land Transportation 
FREE-88 PAGE BOOK 


describing and illustrating over 3,000 items for all teach 


ing needs. Write fur your copy today. No obligation 


Bechley-Caridy 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 





APPLICATION $ 


On genuine Moen-Tone Nationally 
Known Superior Quality. Perfect 
copies, application size 2'¢x3', guar 
anteed. Send good photo or snapshot 
Original returned unharmed, Same 
day service. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 

Box 867.-l LaCrosse, Wis. 


FRE 


25,000 books of all 








BARGAIN CATALOG 


publishers listed in our 4°%rd 


Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorite 
latest ‘‘best sellers,”’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His 
tory, Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, libranet 
and thousands of individual customers. Send post 
today for our new 1938 catalog, “Bargains i 
ks.” THE BOOK SUPPLY CO., Dept. 115, 
564.566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


—— 





















Make Your Own 
Slides on Your 
Typewriter— use 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN mR ae Tas 
ritetortree 
pcp RADIO-MAT SLIDE 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 CO., INC 


White, Amber or Green. 


roadway 
Accept no substitute. 1019 Gres 


Dept. 
New York, N.Y 

















§ THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 


el 


ao BALLOONS 


10 inch high standup Owls and Cats, Orang 
printed black, with ears and feet, 2c ea? 
8-inch round balloons Orange 
Party * 
Game 





55--$1.00; 100--$1.75 
or Black, Doz.—18c; }0—65e; 100 $1.25. 
sortment, 100, all colors, big variety, $1.10. 
folder free. WYANDOT CO., Galion, Ohio. 





— as 
. - od and print 
KODAK Finer Finishing, Rolls developed and PP 
with one COLORED enlargement, of 9B cise 
or 26c (coin . r 
FILMS sional enlargements for oc uperior Qus 


Nation 


ally known, Moen Tone a 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Box U-867, LaCrowe, ¥* 
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A grea 
Octobe 
Hallow 
subject 
board 

proble: 
$1.00 b 








for $2.50 
text typ 
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1 | | Make Handwriting Interesting THE NEW BOOKS NOW You Can Get 


handwriting subscribe to H , ), ? 
“America’s Handwriting (Continued from page 12) 


pete: Good Ideas for Art Teaching 
fsa cree in NEW BIG SIZE 
SCHOOL ARTS 








t wealth of material for 
making handwriting vital | For the Teacher 
ind interesting. Subserip- | 
tion $1.25 a year If you | 
, subscribe NOW we will | 
| send you a big FREE book | 
; ‘ontaining 96 pages of les- 
| 





Chave, Ernest J.: Personality De- 
velopment in Children, 354 pp. 





sons and specimens in all 
branche of penmanship. 











THE AMERICAN PENMAN Cloth. $2.50. The University The Art Magazine for Teachers 
& SSFifth Ave., Dept.t, New York, N. Y. of Chicago Press. Chicago. A ; 
out : his , No more wondering what to do. A brand-new 
hs —- | discussion which shows how magazine comes to you each month, showing you 
-: x personality emerges from _ he- exactly what other teachers are doing, along with 
7 . . . % 

1 ae 2 oad it illustrations of the work the children have produced. 
te Primary Teachers ! redity, the influence of physical pompano bon ey doe ws ery ¥ we 
hows Agreat big package of Art Work for each day in growth and environmental fac- ... there are more ideas in each issue than you can 
nt de October. Clever ready-made Fall flower, tree, asim 4 
set HT Ritlowcen, Mech, Witch, end many other October tors, and the fact that person- wscin a month. 

» af subjects. All made of colored paper with card- ality development is an activ2 Lessons show the things you like to do—Things 


board patterns attached. Let us solve your Art 
problems. All you do is teach the lesson. Send 
$1.00 bill with your order immediately. 


that children like to do, too. Cut paper work, simple 
designs and drawings, suggestions for making illus- 





and not a passive process. 































































Croxton, W. C.: Science in the trations to fit storiesin the readinglesson, posters, 
chad PRIMARY ART COMPANY Elementary School 454 pp borders, sometimes little plays, puppet shows, easy block prints, suggestions for 
~ & Sex 162 Se. Chicage, = a ee -— a holiday seasons. It’s ideas like these that keep children interested and you know 
hex Cloth. $3.00. McGraw-Hill how well children work when interested. 
lien Book Company = Ww , li al ond . — P, +. SCHO 
bigs Schoo! Magazines eg mpany, Inc > Ne You'll be delighted with the Big Center Page Section. Each month's SCHOOL 

.s with all special and short- York. Almost two thirds of ARTS brings you 8 big 9” x 12” pages covered with designs, projects, holiday ideas 
ime offers. Free catalog te P . Br age S00 mums alan: tian eae tes ce eid & “A , 
. Scceimeton Met] the hook is devased te science || ;-- St la codes form ... These pages shone tony sepay pou fer the small cost af ¢ 
fe for first-class postage, | . ae ‘ a yee s Ss LION. 
Agents wanted everywhere wo | activities which may be carried OR oe ber N ate _— slain 
—s ; Subscribe now ... Begin with October Number, a grand page in colors shows you 
on in the schoolroom through what a first grade pupil in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, and a second grade pupil in 
autumn, winter, and spring. Quincy, Illinois, did in their art work. Your pupils will do this too, with SCHOOL 
ILD : . . : AR'TS to help you. 
hae Aims, suggestions, contributing 
. learnings, and bibliograpl 
ais 4 gs, and a_ bibliography 
2 farming’, and a bibliography |] | WONTMETETER SOU xe)s Ba T3e1N ALL ROLES LTE 
‘olored “ha rie ar P | 
stead) FOOD FACTS I = — les I raf ae 3 SCHOOL ARTS 2710 Printers Building, Worcester, Massachusetts 
= — 7 nares +. Re 4 “ism ; F ‘ on 
sting A monthly publication, 3ulletins, : Aries ’ Jr i ane P isman, Enter my subscription to the new size SCHOOL ARTS, The Art Magazine for Teachers, | 
st paid Posters and Booklets on wheat Samuel B.: \ isualizing the | Enclosed $3.00 (Canada $3.25, Abroad $4.00), [[] Will pay bill Nov. 5, | 
ac “So rite " oar sy 
flour free to teachers. Write Curriculum. 300 pp. Cloth. ; i 
WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE Til . > 1 leaeid 
ects st 1e Co Somp? 3 Ww PIE «i s0sncsassceninnesenanientinicsinsniinnannaiananianiiae sinimnenibee FIRB TRON. «1 cvecnsnennveneneveneineusonntventevegtnnenenen : 
“ 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. ss . . rdon Ce my Any New | I 
York. Illustrated with photo- || . - - | 
er ie id OTREET coeccecccovececooecs eccccccocccesccccocs ITY OR OWN coccecooorces see Corcereerreceosecccess 
tation graphs, I he book presents 0.-cms em ee cm ws ee ee es ee ee CL 
MEW AND DOPFERENT basic methods of visual instruc- 
: 








60 comedies, dramas, and hand- 


HOLIDAY PLAYS | tion, with many practical ex- 
a an | — Various types of MODERN ART LESSONS 
coat eee aioe it lay foc || ‘Visual aids, and how they relate 
my gl gg posteard today for ’ y To USE WITH ALL SUBJECTS 

_ to one another and to the learn- 
The Dramatic Publishing Company } ‘. 7 , 
Dept. N, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago ing process, are discussed. Easy for Teachers — Delightful for Pupils 
| McGaughy, J. R.: Aw Evaluation 


: Cut-paper pictures, posters, borders, window pic- 
( he Eleme ‘y School. 42 ‘ ‘ 4 : : > 
AGO FINELY WEDDING INVITATIONS of the Elem ular) School 421 tures, greeting cards, etc., to correlate with social 


PRINTED PP. Cloth. $2.67. The Bobbs- science, nature study, language, health, safety, and 













































00 1 AUNCERENTS: He of sither with i: ying se seen character building. 

- for$2.50. Printed in either engraver's scriptor OLS. n this book, the author Send 50 cents for October TEACHER-PLANS 

ional Wie your name iain “and snail tous with presents his own philosophy of and full information regarding this complete set of pee Eanty 
—_ + aan ete in prt qr -olietgeden education. He gives special material which makes modern school art easy and interesting. 

apshot F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. | emphasis to the probable fu- | |-——————————————— — — Se _— 
oa ture trends of the elementary ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, Princeton, Illinois. 

ew school, I am enclosing 50c. Please send me TEACHER-PLANS for October. 


Vogel, Carl F.: A Practical Guide 
in Teaching the Tool Subjects Name 
of the Elementary Grades. 407 Addres 
pp. Cloth. R. G. Adams & wenn - 





— 
This booklet by Dr. Burton, giving six 
‘ys to begin a story, will be of real 
mp to you. We will also send full 
ttermation on the Richard Burton Course 
1 Steative Writing, and Dr. Burton 


vele Test, giving you a sincere appraisa 
i t 





‘your writing ability. Send today no obli 
aon 
































favorite ' Company. Columbus, Ohio. 
sile, His noe FARO BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. ° ° 
libraries sex Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. Detailed lesson plans in school 
a A VERS subjects make up the bulk of 
1 oe . ry 
ti RT LO —_, this volume. The fore part of a 
_ FAMOUS PAINTINGS the book provides training in J U % | O U Y 
a teproduced by our special process. Look selecting material from text- a 
. ~~ = like originals. Beautifully framed. | k . d . | 

ze 18x22, only - - - 900OKS and arranging correlat- 
yt . ae StrangENg etree Peter and Nancy in Australia 
TS Price. List of subjects FREE. each. ing activities, and practice in 
mele BRAM STUDIO, P.O. Box 73, Station G, New York outlining basal and supplemen- A new addition to this fascinating, imayvination-stirring travel] series. 
; , } Peter and Nancy give an up-to-date picture of the great sixth conti- 
= _—_— : tary material. tat A nent, and of many important islands in the Pacific. These geography 

yeyys. : > . a | ane travel readers meet the growing demand for 5th and 6th grade sup- 

LY FREE ook on ARTCRAFT, W illiams, Ih. F. I.: Horace Mann. | “AUSTRALIA plemental material. Handsomely illustrated with 120 photographs 
— 367 pp. Cloth. $2.00. The | | cananee mncowres Cones Cloth, 20 pages with colored frontispiece. Price 90¢ postpaid. 
ee 





New Ideas for Your Class Macmillan Company. New 


DNS Sid hea tars Ig a Banepa — York. Quotations from corre- Other Peter and Nancy Books FREE — BA aa PAGE BOOK 


y, 











Ye each: “win an eee —— — ‘ = a. —* sub- spondence and jou rnals are used describing and illustrating over 3,000 

“ erent crafts. Lspecia valuable for begin - ° ° H H T ws 

Orane sete for free catalog 110. _— freely throughout this biogra- | © Peter and Nancy Wn Africa... 90c postpaid — for all teaching nods, Write 

arty , : : ag - one 

a Game — ee. 910 W. VanBuren St., Chicago ph y; which presents Horace @ Peter and Nancy in Asia 90c postpaid or your copy today. No obligation. 
Co J Mann as a distinguished states- | @ Peter and Nancy in Europe. 8Sc postpaid 

— tv0vernment Jobs| man as well as educator. It is 2 

ad printes amy . ‘ @ Peter and Nancy in South America. ..... 

Stem CONS SOON rl FORMATION FREE illustrated with photographs. anal 

Quail LLEGE, ; eS CHICAGO 

rose, We WASHINGTON, D. C. (Continued on page 15) S686 HIBIANA AVE nd 
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HOW MANY of these 
helpful HANDBOOKS 


will YOU choose... 
at only 25c each to THE 
INSTRUCTOR Subscriber ? 


(50c each to non-subscriber) 


MORE than one-quarter million of these 
Instructor Handbooks have been purchased 
by teachers in all parts of the country. You, 
too, can use these helpful books, to solve class- 
room problems, to plan each day's work. to aid 
you in achieving your goal of teaching success. 


FREE DELIVERY - Instructor Handbooks are 
delivered carrying charges prepaid at the 
special “Subscriber -Discount Price" of only 
25 cents each. Note your selections on Form 
at lower right. Include new or renewal sub- 
scription to The Instructor 


HANDWORK 


HANDWORK 


FOR ALL 





JUST OUT By Mabel Betay Hill Introduction 
by Jeasie Todd. First half of this new book pre- 
sents Handwork based on the life and customs of 
six countries: China, Japan, Sweden, France 
Switzerland, and Peru. Supplies two pages of girl 
and boy dolls for each country; four pages de- 
voted to outline drawings for a typical scene. 
Also gives for each country, two pages of cre- 
ative designs to be applied in actual handwork. 
(Example: Chinese lantern design for a book- 
mark.) Second half includes twelve pages of 
Cireus drawings to trace and cut from cardboard 
for a miniature cireds. Drawings show a clown, 
two-page elephant, barker, ringmaster trapeze 
performers, and side-show characters. Balance 
of book ie devoted to Seasonal Material for 
months of the school year: includes patterns and 
designs for place cards, friezes, cut-paper poust- 
ers, and so on. 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. Durable 
bristol board cover, with two-color illustration. 


onre oe ea we by 


FHE SOCIAT 
STL DIRS 
vee - 


The SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 


- 





Originally published as the 1934-1935 
Yearbook. teudy-to-use classroom material for 
the social studies—Geography and History -for 
all grades. The materia! is presented in the form 
of stories, tests on the stories, supplementary 
tests, and lesson plans. With each supplementary 
test is a key. Lists of activities, and bibliog- 
raphies for teachers and pupils, are included. 
The text is arranged by grades. Each chapter 
contains a correlating sand-table design. 96 
pages, 7 x 10 inches. Cover is of durable bristol 
board, with two-color illustration 


Instructor 


SEATWORK 


FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES, 


SEATWORK 





A great variety of seatwork material for the 
first three grades, contributed by teachers who 
have tried the exercises in their own classrooms 
and proved their practicability. An introductory 
chapter explains how to get best results from 
seatwork. Reading, arithmetic, language, draw- 
ing, hygiene, character education and citizenship, 
children’s literature, and nature study are among 
the subjects represented Illustrated, 96 pages, 
7 x 10 inches Durable bristol board cover, 
printed in two colors 


TESTS 


For Intermediate 
and Upper Grades 





Six conveniently arranged groups of tests. The 
tests cover: arithmetic; elementary science; 
geography; health, safety and character educa- 
tion’ history and civics; language and literature. 
Each group contains one or two lesson sheets 
with illustrations and text addressed to the pupil 
The tests prepared by a score of well- 
known teaching specialists from all parts of the 
United States. 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. Durable 
bristol board cover, printed in two colors. 


were 


21 inches long. 


other Special Days during the school year... 
grouped by months on a 10-leaf calendar 10 inches wide by 
Handsomely printed in colors on heavy calendar paper. 
Supplies a poster design of seasonal interest for each school month. Special 
binding keeps complete calendar intact for ready reference to back dates. 


FOR THE SCHOOL MONTHS SEPTEMBER 1937 TO JUNE 1938 








. Birthdays 
of Famous People, Anni- 
versaries of Memorable Events, and 





| THE INSTRUCTOR CLASSROOM CALENDAR 





. our GIFT to you if you will mail at once your 
New or Renewal Subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR’ 


* i your present subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR does not expire until November or later you may 
obtain free one of the new INSTRUCTOR CLASSROOM CALENDARS by simply mailing now your 


renewal subscription for one or two years to start with the issue following present expiration date. 





ACTIVITIES 


ACTIVITIES 
FOR ALL 
GRADES 





v2 


4 


Originally published as the 1933-34 Instructor 
Yearbook. A wealth of needed material for grade 
and rural schools. Embraces Arithmetic, 
raphy, History, Language, Reading, Citizenship, 
Flementary Science, Health. Every type of test 
is given, with answers. Other matter includes 
stories, with questions; riddles; arithmetic prob- 
lems and games. Chapter heads supply desizns 
for eight seasonal blackboard decorations. Six- 
teen full-page posters including one primary 
and one intermediate-upper grade poster for each 
topic. 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches, Cover is of 
durable bristol board, with two-color design 


Geoy 


ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 


FOR ALL GRADES 





Science lessons, presented in a clear, attractive 
manner, with suggested “Things to Do” and ref- 
erence lists. Emphasizes as objectives: develop- 
ment of a scientific attitude in children ; arousing 
their interest in surroundings; leading them to 
acquire science information; providing experi- 
ences which will tend to make them more ob- 
ervant. There are nine chapters, as follows: 
Enriching Science Teaching (all grades); Things 
to See the Year Around (grade 1 or 2); Expe- 
riencing Science (grade 1 or 2); Activities of 
Plants and Animals (grade 3 or 4); Studying 
the Heavens (rade 3 or 4); The Wonder of 
Plant Growth (grade 5 or 6); Animals That 
Lived Long Ago (grade 5, 6, or 7); Some 
Fveryday Science (grade 7 or &); Science 
Hobbies (all grades). 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches, 
Cover is of durable bristol board, with two- 
color illustration 


\ Check ALL your 





teaching needs—see 





Page 88--MAGAZINE OFFERS 


Page 8—ILLUSTRATED UNITS 


. . include in your order on 
Subscription Form at right. 


Page 74—TEACHING AIDS 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 


14 


COMPANY, DANSvVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient 





the new school year, your new or renewal subscription to Tn 
INSTRUCTOR we will send you entirely free of any extra cost one ol 
the specially printed, handsome new Instructor Classroom Calendars. 


[* return for your cooperation in mailing now, at the beginning ol 


Here, at last, is the special kind of calendar that you have alway: 
wanted. By listing the Special Days and Anniversaries of greatest 
interest to children in elementary grades, the Instructor Classroom 
Calendar suggests scores of timely activities and program ideas. ‘In ad- 
dition, the Calendar can save you hours of time and tiring effort that 
you might otherwise expend searching through books and publication: 
for the very information here always at hand. 


You will value highly your copy of this new kind of calendar both 
for its handsome appearance and for its great classroom usefulnes. 
Only a limited number are available for this special free distribution. 
To make certain of YOUR free copy, mail at once your new or renewal 
subscription to THe INsTRUCTOR, using the Form below. 


ORDER ALL YOUR TEACHING HELPS NOW 
SEND NO MONEY NOW Pay Nov. Sth if more convenient 


For the school year just started you will want many of the teaching helps such # 
the Instructor Handbooks shown on this page and other books and aids shown el 
where in this issue (see page references at lower left). Actually, you can save MOR 
than the cost of your subscription to Tue Instructor through the special discount 
allowed to you as a subscriber on your purchase of teaching helps. This purcha 
discount privilege applies if your order includes either a new or renewal subscription. 
or if you have a subscription now in force. 


When mailing your new or renewal subscription and your reservation of free 
Instructor Classroom Calendar— include on the same order, books and other teaching 
aids that you desire. To make certain of YOUR free Calendar and other benefits 
fill in and mail the Form now, while it is before you. 





THE INSTRUCTOR 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


Enter my subscription (new or renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with 
the issue for [] 1 Year at $2.50. [ 2 Years at $3.50. 


Send entirely cost-free the new Instructor Classroom Calendar. 4 


Date 


Send prepaid, the Instructor Handbooks here checked and other teaching aids written in pa 
margin below. (Include also magazines desired in combination with THE INSTRU¢ TOR.) 


HANDWORK [) SEATWORK | ACTIVITIES 
SOCIAL STUDIES [| TESTS ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
This order totals $ [) 1 will remit on or before Nov. 5th, 1937. [) I am — 
ing payment in full. [ I am enclosing check postdated Nov. 5th, not to be cashed before that da 
My Name Ee teeta 
St. or R.D. sebitetninbnainniiciaiian State 
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The Book of Festivals 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
$3.00 


A source book on the festivals of 
35 nationalities by a folklorist well 


known for her research in peasant 


arts and traditional folk back- 
grounds. Complete authentic data 
for use in presenting festivals, 


pageants, and folk drama. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
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TEACHERS 


600 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 
100,000 of the finest 


h records in the world play- 


able on any phonograph on sale at 50c and Tic per 
record (value $1.50 and $2.00). The Symphonies, 
Chamber Music, Nes ras, ee of Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, ozart, er, etc. Mail Orders. 
Catalogue THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, INC., 

Education Dept., 18 E. 48th St., New York. 


42,000 APPOINTMENTS 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Do you want a Big Paid Job with the 
States Government? Over 
in 1936 fiscal year. 
work. Write 
Dept. H230, 








United 
42,000 appointments 
Short hours, 
immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of 


positions for teachers and full particulars telling | 


you how to get them. 








1938 Supplement to 
French’s Catalogue of Plays 


is now ready for distribution. 
Send for your copy today. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, 
811 West 7th Street, 


YOURS 


coopipenneedl 


New York 
Los Angeles 


FREE 


spend for this 
‘Ud Indecwr ood Stendare 
vize portable It is yours absolutely 
FREE for merely o Staining 60 nube 
criptions t« , 2 = the modern 
monthly mm agazine that is proving a sensa 
“‘must’’ for teachers and students 
wroughout the cu ellow teachers, students and friends 
wil subscribe to “*1. Q so quick! y you will be amaned You can 
earn yo om Aa tt or within a week although we ve sitively set no 
ime limit. Convince yourself oend for our **Speed-sales'’ sub- 
scription plan and @ sample copy Both cont immediately. 


‘1. QQ.’ 
0, PUBLISHING CO., 217 E. west 125th St., New York,N.Y. 


















Not a penny ne 
‘ese brand new $54.6 





Be kind to your pupils! 
Give them each a FREE COPY of 
PLAY MATE 


‘ve it on your News Stand, then, tell 

w how many Samples wecan send you. 

Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 
Cleveland, Ohio 


High School Course 


SIU Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time | and abilities permit. Equivalent to rest- 
dent schoo! work a2 qtirence to college. Standard H.S 
ne e te already 

‘Siagte cubies ta vf , ahs ed. Free Bulletin on te “ee 


in School, Opt. 4-723, Drexel at 58th, C 












and pleasant | 














360 Beautiful 
complete, for 


Sonus 
school or 


SUNSHINE SONGS 


“Best all-round school song book publishe d,’ 


Y Y, Prin. Big reduction, in quantities to 
wmplete sale of 2nd ed. Sample to teacher, 20c. 
D. HILL, Palmyra, N. Y 

“The Old District School,”’ a hu- 


PLAYS i oite.xrtae, Me 


We. Send for FREE catalo "” de em uhieg complete list 


CEO. tEO. F. ROSCHE & CO., 341 W. Mad. St., 


,Chicago, Ill. 





WITH AND WITHOUT MUSIC 





At home — in spare time. Many overcome 

“gtage-fright,”’ gain self-confidence and in- | 
crease earning power, this easy way. Write 
for free nhooklet, How to Work Won- 


ders With Words and requireme venta. 
jorth American Institute Dept. 
Secor Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


(ees 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


M ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. 





ae year study, 


Seven! Dr Saty, 45 ight ful iving auarte re. Requirements igh 
irtRn Tuition, maintenance Write fi ot Bulletin to 
INTERDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N. 1, 2449 Washington 





I'wo Beautiful 
Double Weight 
guaranteed 


Rolls Developed 


* 
25c 
Toflessional Enlargements and & 
ire ade Devices Tone Prints - Coin 
S PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 13) 





For the Reading Table 


For YOUNG CHILDREN 


Bennett, Rowena: Children of 
Other Lands. 62 pp. Paper. 
$.10. Merrill Publishing Co. 
Chicago. Simple rhymes for 
young children to read, with 
pictures, by Billie Parks, to be 
colored. 

Gemmill, Jane Brown: Joan 
Wanted a Kitty. 152 pp. 
Cloth. $2.00. The John C. 
Winston Co. Philadelphia. A 
book for very young readers. 
The story relates experiences of 
the author’s small daughter in 
her ardent desire to possess a 
real kitten. Illustrated in color 
and in black and white by 
Marguerite de Angeli. 

Mother Goose. 14 pp. Paper. 
$.10. Merrill Publishing Co. 
Chicago. Fourteen favorite 
Mother Goose rhymes illustrat- 
ed in color by Milo Winter. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis: A 
Child’s Garden of Verses. 14 
pp. Paper. $.10. Merrill Pub- 
lishing Co. Chicago. Fourteen 
selected verses illustrated in col- 
or by George Trimmer. 





For OLDER CHILDREN 
Burt, Olive Woolley: Our Magic 


Growth, 138 pp. Cloth. $2.00. 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
Caldwell, Idaho. Children of 


middle grades will go adven- 
turing with Doris and Blaine 
through a microscope to learn 
about the growth and develop- 
ment of living things. The il- 
lustrations by Lily Meldrum 
show various forms of life as 
seen by the children 

Smith, David Eugene: The Won- 
derful Wonders of One-Two- 





Three. 47 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 
McFarlane, Warde, McFarlane, 
Inc., Publishers. New York. 


Pupils in middle and upper 
grades will find this story of 
absorbing interest. Where our 
| written numbers came from, 
curious sums and curious prod- 
ucts, and numbers in nature 
are some of the stories. Mar- 


l ginal pen sketches in color by 


Barbara Ivins make the pages 
attractive. 





EVERY KODAKER should investigate 
this: 8 fine enlargements (instead ordinary 
prints) with each roll finished. Charge 25c. 
HI-LO Yale, Oklahoma 
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DODSON 


FOR VISUAL STUDY 


Birds 
Flowers - Trees - Old Masters 


The finest and only authentic col- 
lection—enables pupils to learn at 
a glance what hours of book work 
may fail 
Pictures—long an 
portant part of modern teaching 
equipment—put real interest into 
Dodson’s 
are used in thousands of schools- 

more than 200,000,000 already sold. 

















Bluejay 


our native songbirds, 
tinct. 


16 leading industries. 


operations from 


S". 


prices. 


Industrials 


or lectures 
clearly. 


the classroom. 


BIRDS 


The only complete collection of ac- 
tual photographs in natural colors of 


some now ex- 


374 subjects. 7” x 9”. 


INDUSTRIALS 


Each set con- 


tains progressive views of important 
raw 
product, each view with concise, un- 
derstandable description. 
Compiled at great expense, but 
due to heavy demand, 


to finished 


Size 6” x 


offered at low 


Mumford 
Colored 


PICTURES 


- Animals 


to explain 
im- 


Pictures 





Molding maple augar 


errrrrr-— MAIL COUPON — — ——— — — 
| JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 702 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, lil, 
| Send free circular and price list on complete collec- 
, tion of 1500) subjects 
) Enelosed §$ Send pictures checked 
1p Selection of 83 popular Birds, natural colors .$1.00 
0 Cement 20 views Blasting to Filled Sacks 50 
1 Coal 12 views Mine to Stove .26 
0 Coffee 15 views— Blossom to Coffee Pot .40 
10 Copper 24 views—Mine to Uses 80 
10 Cotton 16 views Field to Loom .36 
\ {) Flour 16 views—-Wheat to Bread 50 
Granite 8 views—-Quarry to Mason .20 
10 Linen 20 views—-Flax to Linens 55 
7 Lumber 12 views——‘Tree to House 25 
Marble 8 views——Quarry to Uses .20 
10 Paper 20 views—Rags to Books 50 
\ Rubber 12 views——Tree to Auto 26 
{) Silk 14 views—Worm to Fabric .35 
10 Steel 28 views—-Mine to Product -65 
| C) Sugar 15 views-—Cane to Table 40 
O Wool 1% views—-Sheep to Garments .40 
Name 
2 
| Address 
} ity State 








OL TUNE TIME 
BELL BEGINNERS 
and ADVANCED 
RHYTHM BANDS 


Included in the new book, 
advanced ideas and prac- 
tical aid to advancing 
Rhythm Bands, by the not- 
ed Gladys M. Stein, intro- 
ducing the use of Tune 
Time Bells. This added 
feature of the new book is 
of special interest and im- 
portance. Send coupon to- 


day for this helpful book. 





——— 


Nagie . 
Street 


City 








LUDWIG ry Lupwia, Ine. 1019-R Ludwig Bidg. 
1611 N. Wolcott Ave. (Formerly Lincoin St.), Chicago, ll. 


Without obligation please send me your new book on Rhythm Bands. 


Get this latsst Book on... 


RHYTHM BANDS 5% 


@ A step-by-step outline on how to organize and train 
children which makes it easy for any teacher to develop 
a successful rhythm band. Simple—prac tical—built on 
Ludwig’s long experience . . . This new, handsomely 
illustrated book contains full information on newest 
Ludwig equipment. 


Complete Outfits 
5.45 up 
Send coupon now for your 
copy of this handsome, new, 


illustrated book free and with- 
out obligation. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG, Inc. 
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THe SKENT READS > 


WE READ 
BY OURSELVES 











NEW! Silent Reading Workbooks 


Constructive seatwork material in a most convenient and 


attractive form. 
These books correlate with reading studies and stim- 
ulate independent activity. 


page. 


sower illustration shows sample Primer 


48 large pages, illustrated. 


20c each, $2.00 per doz., postpaid. 





FREE —8s8.- 
PAGE BOOK 


describing and il- 
lustrating over 
3,000 items for all 
teaching needs. 
Write for your 
copy today. No 
obligation. 























@ See Us Read (Pre-Primer) 

@ We Read by Ourselves (Primer 

@ Our Story Workbook (First Grade) 
@ Let’s Read for Fun (Second Grade) 


Beckley-Cardy 


1634 INDIANA AVE. * CHICAGO 
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A FAREWELL 
TO STONE AGE 
TEACHING 





The first teacher! How largely he depended 
upon the spoken word—and others after him. 
Now there’s a surer, modern way—the use of 
lesson sheets turned out easily and quickly by 

the Mimeograph. This personalized instruction 
speeds up and directs pupil progress. By its mas- 
terful saving of time and energy, it lifts a great 

burden from the teacher, leads with certainty to 
happier teaching days. Write today for Mimeograph 


demonstration or send for attractive illustrated book- 





let, ““A Solution,” mailed free to teachers. Address 
Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


NION@ Dy, 
2 + 
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KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARK 


Summer meadows ripened, 
Barns and silos filled, 
Orchards standing empty, 
Katydids now stilled, 
Curls of smoke arising, 
Darkness quick and keen, 
Eerie sounds and shadows, 


Nearing Halloween. 


Then out some frosty morning 
To a stubbly field; 

Take your knife and basket, 
Seek its autumn yield— 

Shocks of tall and rustling corn 


With pumpkins in between, 


And bittersweet and branches bright, 


Nearing Halloween. 
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FORUM DISCUSSION PAGE 





Jol he 


Lad. bal? 


In Rural Schools 


Discussed by CORA B. RYMAN 


— of Schools, 
acon County, Illinois 


@ THE one-room rural school has been, 
and must continue to be, a potent fac- 
tor in the advancement of our American 
civilization. Today there are more than 
148,000 one-room rural schools in the 
United States. These are more than 60 
per cent of the nation’s schoolhouses. 

The rural school must meet the needs 
of rural people. It must educate for new 
conditions of life, with all their modern 
complexities. The curriculum must be an 
elastic one, and it must be enlarged so that 
it fits the needs of each child. Since the 
rural child must receive the foundations 
of his education in the rural school, it is 
imperative that much besides the tradi- 
tional so-calléd fundamentals be included 
in the course of study. 

The rural school today is accepting 
safety education as a duty it owes to so- 
ciety. There are many phases of safety 
education, and it is often difficult to de- 
termine the most important ones, but 
surely the safety program included in the 
curriculum of the school should be broad 
enough to embrace three important fac- 
tors in child development. These factors 
are Health, Character Formation, and 
Protection against Bodily Harm. 

In the first grade the child should be 
taught proper health habits. Such teach- 
ing should continue throughout his school 
life. He should be made to understand 
that his physical body is the house in 
which he lives. He must learn to care for 
it so that it will develop into a strong and 
attractive house. 

Character training must begin in the 
first grade. Here must be nurtured the 
elemental virtues. Knowledge from books 
means nothing if a child fails to be kind, 
honest, and dependable. 

From the first day of school, the child 
must be taught how to protect himself 

(Continued on page 75) 
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From the Village Viewpoint 


Discussed by HERBERT J. STACK 


Lecturer in Safety Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


@ IT IS no wonder that the nation is 

alarmed at the upward trend in auto- 
mobile accidents—which may cause more 
than 40,000 deaths this year, an all-time 
high. And a fourth of the number will 
probably be children! 

Does this not clearly demonstrate to the 
classroom teacher the importance of safety 
education in the school program? For 
this loss of 40,000 lives is from traffic 
accidents alone—and when, in addition, 
the many other kinds of accidents, in the 
home, from fires, in play and recreation, 
and in vocational activities, are taken into 
account, one can readily see how impor- 
tant safety education has become in our 
modern industrial civilization. 

And the sad part of it is that a great 
many of these accidents are strictly pre- 
ventable. It isn’t necessary to pay each 
year the enormous price of over one hun- 
dred thousand persons killed and over 
eight million injured. Accidents can be 
prevented! 

How? Everyone is looking to education 
as one of the surest preventives. The 
schools are being called upon to do what 
they have clearly demonstrated they can 
do—train children in safety habits and 
attitudes. So it comes right back to 
the classroom teacher. What more can 
she do? 

First: She can give daily lessons in 
safety, not necessarily by setting aside a 
special period, but as safety comes up in 
the normal activities of the day—in school 
subjects, such as reading, civics, and 
health, and in recreation periods. 

Second: She can study the seasonal ac- 
tivities of her pupils—activities in which 
there is an element of danger—and pro- 
vide instruction that will tend to prevent 
unfortunate accidents. Each month in 
the year she can stress seasonal hazards: 

(Continued on page 75) 


In Larger Communities 


Discussed by MARY MAY WYMAN 


Director, Health and Safety Education, 
Public Schools, Louisville, Kentucky 


@ THE modern school cannot dodge its 

responsibility for educating children 
in safe living. Every newspaper carries a 
reminder, in its accounts of the toll of 
human life occurring because education 
has not kept pace with invention. 

The material for education in safety is 
always present. The experiences of the 
children—their routes to school, proce- 
dures within the building and on the play- 
ground, their games in the afternoons, the 
activities in which they engage at home— 
all these provide abundant materials from 
which the teacher may select. A teacher 
in the city must study the community to 
see what hazards exist. 

There need be no special time in the 
program set aside for “safety education.” 
The alert teacher utilizes every opportu- 
nity for forming safety habits and devel- 
oping desirable attitudes toward safety. 
Learning about community life, the rela- 
tionship of people in the community to 
one another, the streets, the traffic flow, 
the means for protection of life and prop- 
erty—all of these provide opportunity for 
studying the conservation of human life. 
The child may well learn that he has a 
responsibility in the program. Each child 
may be helped to select the route by which 
he comes to school, after a study has been 
made to determine the intersections that 
are the safest. Dramatizations in the 
schoolroom with improvised signals aid 
the learning process. Reading traffic signs 
not only affords an opportunity for read- 
ing, but imparts necessary information. 
Through wise teacher guidance, the po- 
liceman becomes a friend of the children, 
and children learn to want to obey him 
as he directs traffic. 

(Continued on page 75) 





Helping children to meet the many safety 
problems of everyday life is an increas- 
ing responsibility of the school today. 
In his article written for our Forum Dis- 
cussion Page this month, Dr. Stack re- 
marks: ‘Safety is not something to be 
memorized; it is something to be lived.” 
With this idea in mind, read the discus- 
sions on this page, and see what your 
school can do to help your pupils “live 
safety” throughout the year. On this 
page, next month, another important 
topic will be discussed. 
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a Grogs 
AS SHOWN IN THE | 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 


Photographs hy courtesy t 





S. National Museum, Smithsonian Institution 


This family of Zufi Indians is 
engaged in domestic activities 


Learning to shoot in front of their pueblo. 


with a bow and ar- 
row is part of an 
> Indian’s education. 
This Cocopa fami- 
ly, native to the 
Southwest, is in- 
terested in watch- 
ing the young boy 
.) while he practices 
drawing his bow. 


The costumes which these 
Apache Indians wear are of 
special interest. Observe 
the beadwork and the orna- 
ments which adorn them. 























Grinding corn 
is a common 
task of Indian 
women, such 
as these of the 
Hopi tribe. 


at 
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ns For help in the use of pictures and 

d other visual aids, turn to the question- 

id- and-answer department conducted by 

on. F. Dean McClusky, on page 9. 
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his these Chilkat Indians, 

te who live in Alaska, pro- 

tant Navaho Indians are famous for duce finely and tightly 
their blankets and rugs. The woven baskets in beau- 
weaving is done on crude looms, tiful designs. 
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POEMS OUR READERS 
HAVE ASKED FOR 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN 


ROBERT BURNS 


Many and sharp the numerous ills 
Inwoven with our frame; 

More pointed still, we make ourselves 
Regret, remorse and shame; 

And man, whose heaven-erected face 
The smiles of love adorn, 

Man’s inhumanity to man, 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 


THE SQUIRREL 


MARY HOWITT 


The pretty, black Squirrel lives up in a 
tree, 

A little blithe creature as ever can be; 

He dwells in the boughs where the Stock- 
dove broods, 

Far in the shades of the green summer 
woods; 

His food is the young juicy cones of the 
Pine, 

And the milky Beechnut is his bread and 
his wine. 


In the joy of his nature he frisks with 
a bound 

To the topmost twigs, and then to the 
ground; 

Then up again, like a wingéd thing, 

And from tree to tree with a vaulting 
spring; 

Then he sits up aloft, and looks waggish 
and queer, 

As if he would say, “Ay, follow me here!” 

And then he grows pettish, and stamps 
his foot; 

And then independently cracks his nut; 

And thus he lives the whole summer 
through, 

Without a care or a thought of sorrow. 


But small as he is, he knows he may want, 

In the bleak winter weather when food is 
scant, 

So he finds a hole in an old tree’s core, 

And there makes his nest, and lays up his 
store; 

And when cold winter comes, and the 
trees are bare, 

When the white snow is falling, and keen 
is the air, 

He heeds it not as he sits by himself, 

In his warm little nest, with his nuts 
on his shelf, 

O, wise little squirrel! no wonder that he 

In the green summer woods is as blithe 
as can be. 
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FADED LEAVES 


ALICE CARY 


The hills are bright with maples yet, 
But down the level iand 

The beech leaves rustle in the wind, 
As dry and brown as sand. 


The clouds in bars of rusty red 
Along the hilltops glow, 

And in the still, sharp air, the frost 
Is like a dream of snow. 


The berries of the brier-rose 
Have lost their rounded pride; 

The bitter-sweet chrysanthemums 
Are drooping heavy-eyed. 


The cricket grows more friendly now, 
The dormouse, sly and wise, 
Hiding away in the disgrace 
Of nature from men’s eyes. 


The pigeons in black wavering lines 
Are swinging toward the sun; 
And all the wide and withered fields 

Proclaim the summer done. 


His store of nuts and acorns now 
The squirrel hastes to gain, 

And sets his house in order for 
The winter’s dreary reign. 


’Tis time to light the evening fire, 
To read good books, to sing 

The low and lovely songs, that breathe 
Of the eternal spring. 


SAY SOMETHING GOOD 


ANONYMOUS 


Pick out the folks you like the least and 
watch ’em for a while; 

They never waste a kindly word, they 
never waste a smile; 

They criticise their fellowmen at every 
chance they get, 

They never found a human just to suit 
their fancy yet. 

From them I guess you’d learn some 
things, if they were pointed out— 

Some things what every one of us should 
know a lot about, 

When someone “knocks” a brother, pass 
around the loving cup— 

Say something good about him if you have 
to make it up. 








It’s safe to say that every man God made 
holds trace of good 

That he would fain exhibit to his fellows 
if he could; 

The kindly deeds in many a soul are hi- 
bernating there, 

Awaiting the encouragement of other 
souls that dare 

To show the best that’s in them; and a 
universal move 

Would start the whole world running in a 
hopeful, helpful groove. 

Say something sweet to paralyze the 
“knocker” on the spot— 

Speak kindly of his victim if you know 
the man or not. 


The eyes that peek and peer to find the 
worst a brother holds, 

Che tongue that speaks in bitterness, that 
frets and fumes and scolds; 

The hands that bruise the fallen, though 
their strength was made to raise 

The weaklings who have stumbled at the 
parting of the ways— 

All these should be forgiven, for they 
“know not what they do”; 

Their hindrance makes a greater work for 
wiser ones like you. 

So, when they scourge a wretched one 
who’s drained sin’s bitter cup, 

Say something good about him if you have 
to make it up. 


TRUE REST 


JOHANN WOLFGANG von GOETHE 


Rest is not quitting 
The busy career; 

Rest is the fitting 
Of self to one’s sphere. 


*Tis the brook’s motion, 
Clear without strife, 


Fleeting to ocean, 
After this life. 


Tis loving and serving, 
The highest and best; 

*Tis onward, unswerving, 
And this is true rest. 
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First Steps in Blackboard Drawing 


H FRANCIS JAMES 


Head, Art Department, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 


B THERE is an increasing emphasis to- 

day upon having children see graphic 
representations of things as they are. 
Teachers all agree that children will re- 
member that which they see in picture 
form better than that about which they 
read. Their fertile and imaginative minds 
grasp instantly the idea conveyed by a pic- 
ture. Publishers have realized this, and as 
a result the illustrations in children’s books 
and magazines are ten times more numer- 
ous today than a generation ago. 

Let us go a step further. Progressive 
teachers have found out that if children 
make pictures illustrating the subjects 
they are studying, they will better re- 
member the vital facts, and will enjoy 
the work. 

If you agree to the foregoing, then, as 
a teacher, you should lead the children 
in this imaginative phase 
of work. You lead the 
children in reading, and 
correct their pronuncia- 
tion; and you lead in the 
discussions pertaining to 
history, geography, and 
all other subjects. It is 
high time then that you 
led in this phase of edu- 
cational play. 

After having had a 
recitation, why not go to 
the blackboard and say, 
“Now let us make a pic- 
ture of this”? You may 
say that you never could 
draw, that you cannot 
even draw a straight line. 
You may wonder how 
you can succeed in over- 
coming the natural hesi- 
tancy which a teacher 
may feel in going to the 
blackboard and playing 
artist. I felt that way 
when I started, and this 


PLATE 1 
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is what I did. I said to the class, “Now 
I’m an artist (though I certainly did not 
feel like one) and I am going to think first 
and then draw. Everyone here is going 
to be an artist, and while I draw, every- 
one else is going to think 2nd draw too!” 
When, after a moment, I looked over my 
shoulder, nearly every child in the room 
was drawing! 

It takes absolutely no special skill or 
talent to become a teacher-artist; not an 
artist, but a teacher-artist—which is an 
entirely different thing. An artist prac- 
tices for years to develop skill in express- 


ing a beautiful living thought; his work must 
be permanent. The teacher, on the other hand, 
makes a drawing which will probably be erased 


very shortly to make room for another. 


Therefore, the drawings you attempt should 
consist of only a few lines or tones, showing 


the approximate shape and _ proportion 
of the object you have in mind. Ar- 
range these shapes so that they form a 
good composition, and then go over them 
with a few direct tones made with the 
chalk laid flat upon the blackboard. In 
other words, the teacher-artist uses a sort 
of shorthand method to tell a story. 

A little time given to the practicing 
of strokes and shapes, which are made so 
easily with a stick of chalk, will very 
shortly bring about astonishing results. 





PLATE 2 











The children may watch the teacher and 
at first copy whatever she is doing. How- 
ever, they will soon become absorbed in 
their own attempts to draw. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Indians of the Southwest ig | 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES A 


EVELYN CIVEROLO 


Formerly, Teacher, First and Second Grades, 
Navajo School, McKinley County, New Mexico 


Photographs by courtesy U.S, National Museum, Smithsonian Institution 





Navaho Indians make 
beautiful ornaments 














of silver and set them K. Ceremonies. 
with turquoise. Like . : ‘ -— 
the other tribes liv- 1. Items which pertain to religious 
wa tuis decane dances. 
their clay jars with a) Masks. 
typical symbols. b) Kivas. 
c) Sticks. 
I. Aims. E. Appearance. d) Feathers. 
A. To help the children to know some- 1. Skin: reddish brown, and of e) Costumes. 
thing about the Indians in the vicinity coarse texture. 2. Races. 
in which they live. 2. Eyes: slanted, piercing. a) Horse. 
B. To understand how the Indians are 3. Hair: very straight and black. b) Stick. 
fed, clothed, and sheltered. F, Characteristics, c) Stone. 
C. To appreciate the Indians and their 1. Home-loving. L. Music. 
artistic abilities. 2. Faithful. 1. Songs: Group and solo. 
II. Approaches. 3. Obedient. 2. Dances: fun-making and religious. 
A. Pictures about Indians. 4. Strong. 3. Musical instruments. 
B. Telling, reading, and writing stories §. Superstitious. a) Drums. 
about Indians. G. Foods. b) Whistles and flutes. 
C. Conversation about an Indian cere- 1. Corn, beans, squash, pumpkin, c) Gourd rattles and bells. 
monial, potatoes, wild onions, fruits (dried d) Shells. 
III. Where and how the Indians live. and fresh), meat (dried and fresh), M. Art crafts. 
A. Indicate the various reservations on yucca, cacti, /ortillas, pinon nuts, 1. Beadwork. 
an outline map. seeds, fried bread. 2. Pottery making. 
B. Geographic conditions. 2. Methods of cooking: ovens, hot 3. Rug weaving. 
1. Mountains, coals, hole in ground. (Continued on page 87) 
2. Deserts, H. Utensils. 
C. H_° uses, 1. Grinding trough made of lava 
1. Adobe terraced houses—Pueblo. stone, On page 5 you will find questions 
2. Hogans or log houses—Navaho. 2. Clay bowls and pottery. in reading, most important of the 
3. Shelters with open fronts—Nav- 3. Baskets i Week kann oe 
3. 3. Bz ’ _B. ' peges 10- 
aho summer houses. 4. Modern pottery and cutlery. Se, a 
D. Dress. I. Tools. 
1. Navaho. 1. Bow and arrows. 
a) Full skirts and velvet shirts. 2. Modern hatchets. 
b) Leather moccasins with silver 3. Knife. 
buttons, J. Occupations. 


Silver work. 
Weaving. 
Woodcutting. 


c) Woven, beautifully designed 1. 
blankets for wraps. 2 
d) Long hair tied with string. 3, 
e) Silver and turquoise ornaments 4. Nut gathering. 
worn on clothing and as jewelry. §. Hunting. 
2. Pueblo, 6. Basket weaving. 
7. 
8. 
_s 





a) Woven blankets. Pottery making, 
b) Leather leggings and mocca- Farming. 

sins. Stock raising. 
c) Colored rebozos. 

d) Hair cut short in front and 














worn with bangs; tied with string These Hesi tndi- 

in back. ans are grinding 
ve ; > corn with a stone 

e) Silver and turquoise jewelry. in ¢.low troush. 
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Draw the pictures you see 
when you read this story 
of the Zui Indians. 


The Zuni Indians live in 
adobe houses. 

The houses are two and 
three stories high. 

The Indians climb lad- 
ders to the top rooms. 

They bake in ovens out 
doors. 


They carry water in jars 
on their heads. 


The men wear moccasins. 





Do these things. 











Draw five rugs. 2 


Draw seven birds. oe 
had 





Draw eight ovens. 


Draw ten baskets. 





The women wear leqqings. 


They work in the fields, 





Seatwork for “Ind ians of the Southwest” 


Evelyn Civerolo 


Work these problems. 


Gon G-+ 


2+rtri= ? 


> >> >> and > » » =? 
3+3 =°% 


i and KH SS =? 


AKAKAs KAA? 


Three rugs and four rugs 





are rugs. 
Four baskets and two bas- 
kets are baskets. 








Draw lines from the words 
in the first column to their 


meanings in the other, 


moccasins Indian houses 
adobe clay bowls or jars 
pelts Indian shoes 
hogans mud and clay 
pottery skins of animals 
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b) Yellow means caution. 
A Lesson Sheet On c) Green means to go. 
2. Policeman who directs traffic, 
. a) By blowing whistle. 
Highway Salety b) By hand signals, 
3. Trafhic signs. 
a) Stop sign. 
b) Slow sign. , 
* I. Check yourself by answering these FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES c) No Parking. 
questions either Yes or No. ALVINA M. TIEMAN d) One Hour Parking. 
Do I always look to the left before I iaiastties Cini Date. e) No U-Turn. 
cross a street, and then to the right when Blackburn Public School, B. Highway markers. 
I am halfway across? Blackburn, Missouri 1. School Zone—Go Slow. 
Did I ever run suddenly into a street 2. Keep to Right. 
to recover a ball? , 3. Do Not Pass Cars on a Curve or 
Did I ever — a ride on an auto- ee aoe See ee a. Hill. 
mobile, a truck, or a streetcar? in a department found in the front 4. §-Curve Ahead. L. 
4. Dol penal en trafhe signals? CS SF ae Eee §. Railroad Crossing. 
Do I occasionally cross the strect 6. Cattle Crossing. ab 
elsewhere than at intersections? 7. Junction (intersection). gai 
. Did I ever dart into a street from Persons who are driving are expected 8. Detour. mé 
behind a parked car? —_ to keep their vehicles on the _...... side 9. Men Working Ot 
7. DoT coast ona street that isn’t roped of g street or a road. 10. One-Way Traffic. _ 
off ? 9, On highways it is safer to walk on 11. Stop. . 
; Do I coast across intersections where the side of the road. 12. Narrow Bridge. 
trafhe is passing? 10. Children can help to prevent —.... 13. Speed Limit. ne 
9. Did I ever take a dare which I knew by practicing safety habits. 14. Walk on Left Side. sho 
would be dangerous? 11. An is a place where two or C. Signs at railroad crossings. On 
10. Am [ willing to help and protect — jpore streets meet. 1. Stop! Look! Listen! — 
younger children? 12. Roller skaters should obey the same 2. Look Out for the Cars! oe 
rules as ACTIVITIES rub 
Il. Match the following definitions with 13. People riding bicycles should obey : 
the words in the list below. the same traffic rules as English— _ ; ™ 
To notify of danger. 14. In most cities sutumnabiien are not Children enjoy writing safety slogans, ri 
2. Freedom from danger. allowed to streetcars that are tak- Safety stories, and safety rhymes. on 
3. The vehicles and persons passing on _ ing on or letting off passengers. , Ask -"s pupils to present oral talks = II 
a road. 15. Before crossing a street be sure to Safety Problems of My Community 7 
4 A welber. look and “What I Can Do to Correct Unsafe 
§. One who travels in a public train, (For key, see page 82) Conditions in My Community.” : 
bus, boat, and so on. ; Contribute the pupils’ best stories and . 
6. A main road or thoroughfare open THINGS TO REMEMBER ee the local newspaper. . 
to the public. I. Girls and boys often cause accidents Civics— S 
7. To turn from a direct course. because they Find out what our community does to ne 
8. A place where two roads meet or Play in the street: safeguard lives of children. ; 
pane While coasting. Make a list of the ways in which police- f. 
A pedestrian who crosses a street 2. While roller skating. men protect us. th 
between intersections or diagonally from 3. While playing ball. (Continued on page 82) th 
7 one corner to another. B. Suddenly run into a street: Avandia B. 
a. passenger safety 1. While playing. - 
' b. traffic g. to detour 2. From behind parked cars. ' w 
i c. junction h. to caution C. Cross the street: vi] W 
' d. pedestrian i. jaywalker 1. Without watching traffic. \ | qu 
' e. highway 2. Without obeying traffic signals. ey 3 
; D. Catch rides on cars: SCHOOL M 
Ill. Complete the following statements 1. While bicycling. M 
j with the word or group cf words which 2. While roller skating. i 
| makes the statement true. 3. While coasting. to 
) 1. The right place to cross a street is 4. By running and hopping on. fa 
} at , E. Jaywalk: tr 
2. A green trafhic light means 7 1. At intersections. ch 
’ 3. A red traffic light means 2. Elsewhere than at intersections. an 
4. A yellow traffic light means of 
§. Traffic policemen signal either by II. Traffic rules and highway markers we tre 
i or by know. 
} 6. It is not safe for people to A. Traffic rules that 
ride on a bicycle at one time. are made for safety. ; 
7. People who cross streets between in- 1. Signal lights. mn a gg 


watch for traffic 
signals and obey 
them when they 
go to school, 


a) Red means to 
stop. 


tersections, or who cross diagonally from 
one corner to another are called ain 


| 
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The Study of Magnets 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Assistant Professor of Science, 
Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado 


IDA K. BRINK 


Supervisor of Third Grade, 
Lincoln Laboratory School, 
Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


I. How the unit started. 

While discussing toys, one boy told 
about a fishing game that he had. In this 
game the fish were caught by means of a 
magnet hung on the end of a fishline. 
Other children told of magnets that they 
had, and the next day several of the boys 
brought their magnets to school. 

During the science class these boys and 
others who had played with magnets 
showed what they could do with them. 
One showed that a magnet can pick up a 
nail through a thin piece of wood. An- 
other showed how a pin held under a piece 
of glass would follow a magnet that was 
rubbed across the top of the glass. 

These first demonstrations in the use of 
magnets led to a series of experiments 
through which the pupils illustrated cer- 
tain facts about magnetism. 

Il. How the unit was developed. 

A. The children were encouraged to 
continue experimenting with magnets 
to discover new things for themselves. 
Other experiments were performed in 
class under the direction of the teacher. 
Some children learned new things about 
magnetism from their older brothers 
and sisters. Opportunities were given 
for different children to demonstrate to 
the class new facts about magnetism 
that they had discovered. 
B. In each experiment an attempt was 
made to get children to understand 
why the magnets did certain things or 
what the experiment proved. At fre- 
quent intervals, the children summa- 
rized the facts they had learned, i.e.: 
Magnets will attract steel and iron, or, 
Magnetism will pass through wood. 
C. Several class periods were devoted 
to reading about magnets to learn new 
facts and to find new experiments to 
try. While reading about magnets, the 
children read descriptions of compasses 
and their uses, and also found pictures 
of large lifting machines in which elec- 
tromagnets were used. 





Glenn O. Blough answers questions 
regarding elementary science teach- 
ing each month in the front columns 
of the magazine, in a department enti- 
tled “Your Science Question Box.” 
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Wide World Photo 


This magnetic crane, an example of an elec- 
tromagnet, is lifting seven tons of steel rails. 


III. Important problems. 

A. What kind of things will magnets 

pick up? 

B. How are compasses made and how 

do they tell directions? 

C. How is an electromagnet made and 

how does it work? 

D. Of what use are magnets? 

E. What makes a magnet pick up 

things? 

F. Can one magnet pick up another? 

G. What are some of the different 

kinds of magnets? 

H. How are magnets made? 

I. What things will magnetism travel 

through? 

J. How can we show the lines of force 

around a magnet? 

K. How can we magnetize a piece of 

steel? 

IV. Culminating activity. 

After the class had experimented with, 
and studied, magnets for several class 
periods, they decided to invite another 
group into their room to show them some 
of the interesting things that they had 
learned about magnetism. 

All the experiments that the class had 
tried were listed and those given here were 
selected as the ones that the guests might 
Different 





Wide World Photo 


A bar magnet of high quality weighing one 
pound can easily lift two hundred pounds. 


children were chosen to perform the ex- 
periments for the visitors. Each child was 
made responsible for collecting the ma- 
terials he needed, for understanding ex- 
actly how to do the experiment, and for 
knowing what his experiment proved 
about magnets. Each child made a writ- 
ten record of his experiment. 

A general chairman was chosen to give 
a short introduction before the experi- 
ments were shown. She told of the early 
discovery of natural magnets in the form 
of loadstone, of how artificial magnets are 
made, and of conditions under which ex- 
periments should be made. At the con- 
clusion of the experiments, the chairman 
discussed them with the audience, who 
contributed other interesting facts about 
magnets. 

V. Experiments with magnets. 

The following materials were needed 
for the experiments: magnets—bar, U- 
shaped, horseshoe, and loadstone; pins; 
nails; needles; a thin piece of wood; iron 
filings; cloth; white and red chalk; dry 
cell; glass; compass; cork; drawing pa- 
per; and copper wire. 

Experiment 1. 

Purpose: To find out what kind of 
things a magnet can pick up. 

Collect a boxful of small objects, 
such as needles, pins, pen points, wire, 
chalk, glass, cork, pencil, or any other 
articles you can find. Place your mag- 
net on each piece and try to lift it from 
the box. List the things a magnet will 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Have You-a Hobby? 
FOR ALL GRADES 
DOROTHY WARSHAW 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, School No. 3, Albany, New York 
&@ EDUCATORS tell us that projects 
which arise from the child’s own expe- 
rience and desire are the most worth while. 
Children Jové,to collect things and to I 
make things) /The wise teacher and the : 
wise mother always have a suggestion * 
when the children inquire, “What shall I [ 
do?” How often mothers despair when 
Johnny’s pockets are always bulging, and y 
every corner is cluttered up with his cov- 
eted odds and ends. The teacher can turn ‘ 
A fascinating hobby “| 
is making braiced C 
mats or rugs. 
U: 
Sewing and embroider- 
ing lead some children “ 
to create stuffed toys. F 
Carving paraffin, soap, 
or wood is a pastime 
for others. m 
he 
D. Allow enough time for the children by 
to complete preparations for entries. 
E. Make arrangements to invite par- in 
ents and other classes to see the exhibit 
at a time designated by the school. b 
IV. Our exhibit consisted of: Stuffed 
toys, soap Carvings, sewing, pressed wild 1 
flowers and leaves, stamp albums, four- ch 
leaf clovers, bird scrapbooks, sea shells, | 
lil te knitting, embroidery, stories and verses, by 
modeling, weav- (Continued on page 80) ] 
ing, and similar 
handwork proj- ro 
ects offer excel- 
lent outlets for II. 
artistic expres- 7 > 
tengo rainy Saturdays: How 
bies may help many of you have a tic 
to develop skill. stamp collection? some 
other kind of collection? th 
How many of you like to make things? tir 
What kind of things do you make? Per- 
his interest in collecting into instructive haps you would like to bring your treas- tt 
and interesting channels. ures to school so that we may all see them tal 
I. Objectives. and admire them. IV 
A. To teach children how to use their By this time the children will be en- se 
leisure time. thusiastic, and the teacher’s problem will fo 
B. To direct into the proper channel _ be not how to encourage them, but rather 
children’s tendency to make collections _ how to direct their interest. 
of various things. III. Planning a hobby exhibit. 
« C. To offer children an incentive to A. Let the children name some articles 
“ acquire a hobby. which they would like to bring, or proj- 
D. To give children an opportunity to ects which they want to work out. 
take pride in their accomplishments. B. Help the other children to find suit- ) 
If. Stimulation and discussion. able hobbies. ‘ 
What do you do during spare moments C. Have some books on the library ta- - 
<'! © oles ee pe 5 ble f hich chil ; Scrapbooks provide a plac¢ 
at home? after school? after supper? on e from which children can get ideas. for keeping hobby records. 
28 TE 
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Tests for Middle 
and Upper Grades 


A Test on Land Transportation 


RUBY GRAHAM AND DOLLIE KASEY 


Teachers, Fifth Grade, Jefferson School, 
Pulaski, Virginia 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. Railroads have been used in the 
United States a little more than a hundred 
years. 

2. The first train was drawn by steam. 

3. Road building was neglected for 
about fifty years after the invention of 
the train. 

4. Modern means of transportation are 
used in all parts of the world. 

§. The first automobile was made in 
France. 

6. More than one half of the railroad 
mileage in the world is in the western 
hemisphere. 

7. Air-conditioned trains are ventilated 
by raising the windows. 

8. The first steam locomotive was used 
in England. 

9. The Romans were the greatest road 
builders of the ancient world. 

10. Our roads are financed by taxes. 

11. Modern transportation has been the 
chief cause of increased trade. 

12. Travel by train has been made safer 
by the use of automatic signals. 

13. Most of the transcontinental rail- 
roads in the world run north and south. 


Il. Make the following lists. 

1. Various means of land transporta- 
tion since early times. 

2. Kinds of roads used in America from 
the days of the pioneers to the present 
time. 


Ill. Name three barriers to land transpor- 
tation. 


IV. Match the numbers of the inventors 
with the letters of the inventions, in the 
following lists. 

James Watt 

Charles Duryea 

George Stephenson 

Peter Cooper 

John McAdam 

Henry Ford 

. John Stevens 


NAV AYN 


This test will be useful with “A Unit on 
Land Transportation,” pages 34-35. 
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Freight trains transport many kinds of commodities. 


a. invented the first locomotive to run 
on a track in America. 

b. pioneered in the inexpensive motor 
car field. 

c. invented the steam engine. 

d. made the first American automobile. 

e. developed the method of surfacing 
roads known as macadamizing. 

f. invented the locomotive that drew 
the first passenger train in America. 

g- built the first locomotive to run by 
steam, 

(For key, see page 73) 


Two Arithmetic Tests 


LYNN HOLSTEIN 


Teacher, Rural School, Hardman, 
West Virginia 


Decimal Fractions 
FOR SIXTH GRADE 


1. Write as decimals: 9864 millionths, 
675 ten-thousandths, 746 ten-thousandths, 
8 and 17 ten-thousandths, | million and 
1 tenth. 

Add: 

2. 1.45+3.06+6.605 +.09=? 

3. 4.244 8.27 6.006 + 19.098 =? 

4. 89.4004+75.8002 + 1245.0005=—? 
Subtract: 

§. §.32-3.245=? 

6. 125.04—-86.008==? 

7. 90.909-9.9009=? 

Multiply: 
8. .145 X.625—? 
9. 851 .004—? 
10. 8.68.4? 


Divide: 
ll. 6>.3=? 
12. 25-+.125=? 
13. 36-.75=? 


14. 48=-.1875=? 





15. 1.001? 

16. .3625=-.125=? 
17. 10.8--.12=? 
18. 31.75=-.025=? 


Dr. Frederick S. 
Breed answers in 
our front columns 
questions on arith- 





metic. 
19. .20956--.169 
20. .003410+.62==? 
Percentage 


FOR SEVENTH GRADE 


1. A man bought a lot for $500 and 
sold it for $700. What was his per cent 
of gain? 

2. Last year one of the ball teams 
played 152 ball games. If the team won 
62.5% of the games played, how many 
games did it win? 

3. Mr. Jones bought a new automobile 
last year for $550. This year when he 
turned it in as part payment on a new 
car, he received 80‘/, of what he had paid 
for it. How much did he get for his old 
car? 

4. On an arithmetic test Fred worked 
17 problems correctly. If his grade was 
85‘, how many problems were there in 
his test? 

§. If a player pitched 36 games of ball 
last year and won 27 of them, what per 
cent did he win? 

6. A life-insurance salesman sold in one 
year $96,000 of insurance. If he received 
2.54% commission on the amount of in- 
surance he sold, find his earnings for the 
year. 

7. A poultryman bought a 200-pound 
bag of scratch feed which contained the 
following amounts of various grains: 
wheat 50 pounds, corn 80 pounds, buck- 
wheat 14 pounds, oats 36 pounds, and 
millet 20 pounds. Find the percentage of 
each grain. 

8. In a spelling test John had 40 words 
to spell. If his grade was 75%, how 
many words did he spell correctly? 

(For key, see page 73) 
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PLAYING INDIANS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Doris I. Bateman 


@ JIMMY looked outside the window, 

but the rain still came pouring down, 
just as it had all day. He was wearing his 
new Indian suit, but oh, how he did want 
to set up his new tent in the yard. 

“There isn’t anything to do,” he said. 

“You can play Indian in the house,” 
said Mother. 

“But I can’t put up the tent in the 
house,” said Jimmy. “It’s too big!” 

“You bring the clothespin bag, and 
we'll see what we can do,” said Mother. 

Jimmy couldn’t see how clothespins 
had anything to do with Indians, but he 
ran to the laundry room and brought the 
clothespins, as he was told. When he got 
back, there was Mother with her sewing 
basket, his box of water-color paints, his 
crayons, and the party box. 

“Indians don’t have parties,” protested 
Jimmy. 

“But we are going to have a party. 
You'll see,” said Mother. “We must make 
the Indians dressed in their blankets.” 

First Mother showed Jimmy how to 
paint the head of one of the clothespins a 
light reddish-brown color. On this she 
painted a face, in black. 

“The hair will be some black mending 
cotton made in two braids,” she said. “We 
can fasten that on with a thumbtack.” 

Jimmy made an Indian head on one of 
the clothespins, and showed it to his 
mother. 

“Now they must have blankets! 
feathers!” he said. 

“That’s where the party box comes in,” 
smiled Mother. From it she took scraps 
of colored crepe paper. 

“Fold some of this red paper in a tri- 
angle for a blanket,” she said. 

“I can cut some of this blue and yellow 
paper to look like feathers, and make an 
Indian chief,” cried Jimmy. “I shall call 
him Chief Rain-in-the-Face!” 


And 
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Mother laughed, while Jimmy went on 
making dozens of Indian braves, all with 
different colored blankets, By spreading 
the bottom of the blankets a little, he 
could make the Indians stand alone. 

“TI can make a tepee with this big piece 
of stiff paper, if I roll it like an ice-cream 
cone and cut the bottom straight around,” 
he said, 

Before Jimmy knew it, it was supper- 
time, and when he looked out of the win- 
dow, he saw that the rain had stopped. 
The setting sun was trying to shine 
through the clouds. 

“Tomorrow I can play outside in my 
tent,” he said. “And now I can have a 
whole tribe of Indians to play with me.” 

Mother smiled. “You have enough In- 
dians to make two tribes,” she said. 

“Then [I can play trading,” cried 
Jimmy. “I can use the big beads Aunt 
Gladys gave me for my birthday.” 

“Tonight I'll see whether I can find 
some scraps of fur in my dressmaking 
box,” added Mother. “Indians trade furs 
for beads, you know.” 

Jimmy laughed happily. “I can hardly 
wait for tomorrow to come,” he said. 

To THE TEACHER 

Read the story to the children. Then 
with the materials mentioned in the story, 
have the children make the Indians ac- 
cording to the story directions. The 


completed dolls are suitable for the sand 
table when an Indian unit is being studied. 


ANN JEAN'S HALLOWEEN 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Marjory Smith 


H ANN JEAN had just come from 

school. Mopsy, her pet dog, was 
jumping up on her and trying to lick her 
face to show how glad he was to see her. 
Mother was pouring a tall glass of milk, 
and Ann Jean reached deep into the cooky 
jar, for she was hungry after school. 

“What did you do in school today?” 
asked Mother. 

“We cut jack-o’-lanterns and witches 
and cats out of orange and black paper,” 
she said. “Do you know why, Mother? 
Because today is Halloween.” 

“Why, so it is,” said Mother. 
almost forgotten.” 

But Daddy had not forgotten, for when 
he came home he had with him three fun- 


“I had 


ny, ugly masks. When he and Ann Jean 
and Mother put them on, they almost 
frightened one another. But Mopsy had 
barked and sniffed at the masks them- 
selves, so he was not fooled. 

The masks gave Ann Jean an idea. “Oh, 
Mother and Daddy,” she cried, “let’s have 
a Halloween party, just we three! Marian 
told me about a Halloween party she went 
to where the children bobbed for apples 
and told ghost stories. It sounded like so 
much fun!” 

So after supper Mother put chestnuts 
to roast in the fireplace. While they were 
roasting, Daddy dragged out a tub almost 
filled with water, with red apples floating 
in it. Then they bobbed for apples. It 
was great fun, but rather hard, for the 
apples were slippery. When they had 
finished, Daddy and Ann Jean were pretty 
wet; but they did not mind, for there was 
a bright fire to warm them. 

As they sat in front of the fireplace, 
eating the chestnuts and apples, Daddy 
told funny stories about some ghosts that 








turned out to be billy goats and sheets 
waving on a clothesline, Then, though it 
was past her bedtime, Ann Jean begged 
for one more bit of fun. 

“Please, let’s go outside and take a little 
walk. Perhaps we'll see some witches or 
goblins!” 

“All right,” said Daddy. 
harm in looking.” 

As they went outdoors Mother a‘d, 
“But I think that you may be disappoint- 
ed about that.” 

Sure enough, though Ann Jean looked 
very hard at the sky, there was no witch 
riding her broomstick, and no goblin to 
be seen—just the round yellow moon. 
Once, indeed, they heard a cat, which 
made Mopsy bark excitedly, But no witch 
appeared. 

Ann Jean thought of a reason as soon 
as they were inside again. 

“Why, of course,” she laughed. “I was 
wearing my scary mask. I'll bet that 
frightened all the witches and goblins 
away!” she exclaimed. 


“There’s no 
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HOW THEY REACHED THE HALL OF FAME 





_ - " — 


B THE names of some of the men and 

women who have given distinguished 
service to the United Sates are perpetu- 
ated in the Hall of Fame, which stands on 
University Heights, in New York City. 
Every five years a College of Electors, 
made up of one hundred men and women 
chosen from every state in the Union, and 


— 


representing various professions, selects 
names to add to the list, which is eventu- 
ally to contain one hundred fifty names. 

Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, in a series of 
stories written for THE INSTRUCTOR, 
will tell how, as girls and boys, some of 
these well-known people started on the 
road to fame. 





& THE two boys, Tom Jefferson and his 

friend, Dabney Carr, sat beside their 
campfire at the foot of the little moun- 
tain, Monticello, in Virginia. Fish that 
they had caught when they crossed the 
stream that separated the mountain from 
Tom’s home, Shadwell, sizzled over their 
fire. It was the year 1757. Tom Jefferson, 
a tall healthy-looking country boy, with 
clear hazel-gray eyes, big hands, and 
freckles, was looking rather serious. He 
took a pan of corn bread from the stone 
oven that they had built, and slipped it 
out with his big hunting knife. 

“Have some, Dabney,” he urged. “I can 
stir up as good corn bread as our cook. 
Father and I used to make it when I helped 
him on his surveying trips among these 
forests. We might as well enjoy our sup- 
per, t (doubt if I can camp with you 
again. . ng the head of my family, with 
a younger brother and six sisters, keeps 
me busy.” 

Dabney was silent for a moment, look- 
ing up at the mountain. In the fading 
light the two boys could see, on one side 
of Monticello, the peaks of the Blue Ridge, 
and on the other, forests of oak, hickory, 
maple, and dogwood, and miles of rolling 
grassland like a sea. This was in the coun- 
ty of Albemarle, one of the most beau- 
tiful in Virginia. 


rr 4 





Thomas Jefferson, third presi- 
dent of the United States, was 
born in Albemarle County, 
Virginia. He himself designed 
his beautiful home, Monticello 
(pictured at the bottom of this 
page). One of his notable 
achievements was writing the 
Declaration of Independence. 


Thomas Jefferson—Father of American Democracy 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


“Of course you will go to college in 
Williamsburg, Tom,” Dabney said at last. 
“You are the richest boy in Virginia, with 
more than two thousand acres of land and 
that great house. But what do you really 
want to do when you are a man?” 

“Well,” Tom Jefferson said, “I am tired 
of managing Shadwell. The place is so 
crowded. Thesmokehouse, the soap house, 
the kitchen, the weaving house, the serv- 
ants’ cabins, the stables, and barns are all 
so close to our house. Then, too, I must 
be responsible for them all. What I should 
like, Dabney, would be to level the top of 
Monticello and build myself a home there. 
It would have space about it and quiet and 
beautiful rooms inside. I love our little 
mountain.” 

The twilight changed to starlight. The 
campfire became ashes, and the boys, 
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rolled in their blankets, dreamed that 
Tom’s desire had come true. In the morn- 
ing they separated. Tom returned to the 
vast manor house of Shadwell of which 
he was now master; returned to days of 
formality, velvet and silk clothes, silk 
stockings, and silver buckles. At fourteen 
years of age he had become the head of 
that estate, the many servants, and the 
many acres. He gave up his fiddle, the 
games he loved, and the camping trips. 

Tom Jefferson went to William and 
Mary College at Williamsburg, and fin- 
ished with honors. 

When he was but twenty-four, Thomas 
Jefferson was a rising young lawyer of 
Virginia, with a yearly income that was 
unusual for those days, almost five thou- 
sand dollars, Then it was that he again 
began to paddle across the stream to 
Monticello, where he was leveling the 
mountaintop and making ready to build 
the home of his dreams. He had never 
studied architecture, but in college he had 
read about the way in which the Greeks 
laid out the plans for temples and houses. 
Year by year, there arose under Thomas 
Jefferson’s hands a home that is famous 
for its originality and charm. 

During the building of the new home, 
the old house at Shadwell burned, so 
Monticello, named for the mountain, be- 
came a refuge for the Jefferson family. 
A hall the full height of the house had 
passages leading from it and terminating 
in octagonal apartments. The wide piaz- 
zas were as high as the house. There was 
an arrangement of concealed passageways 
and stairs, so that it seemed as if the work 
of the house were carried out by unseen 
hands, so quietly was it done. | 

(Continued on page 81) | 
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A Study ot 


Medieval Guilds 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


REPORTED BY 
ELIZABETH O. SMITH 


CARRIED ON BY 
ETHEL HALL 


Teacher, Lower Sixth Grade, 
English Avenue School, Atlanta, Georgia 


® CREATING things with the hands 

affords a deep, even a joyous, sense of 
satisfaction to some children. This seems 
to be especially true of girls and boys of 
adolescent age. A study of medieval lite 
offers much opportunity for work of this 
kind. Also, medieval life, with its glam- 
our and pageantry, appeals strongly to 
the children’s awakening imaginations. 
The peal of trumpets that seems to sound 
through all the literature of the Middle 
Ages lingers in their ears, and children 
having a dramatic instinct love the scar- 
let and gold of this legendary period. 

A certain sixth grade that was studying 
medieval life became very much interested 
in the guilds. The crusades, castle life, 
and peasant life were all interesting, but 
the work of the craftsmen of the guilds 
possessed the appeal of reality. The chil- 
dren of this school are from the homes of 
skilled people who work with their hands, 
and this fact perhaps influenced their 
choice. 

First of all, the pupils must know about 
the crafts of the guilds in order to under- 
stand the reason for their existence and 
the importance of their work. This led 
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Low Six 


be mTER OF INTL RE 


EDIEVAL 
LIFE 


The boys were proud of the 
castle they made, their cos- 
tumes, and weapons. The 
girls made lovely tapes- 
tries, as well as costumes. 


to an absorbing study of history and the 
reading of a large number of books on 
medieval life. From this, the children 
gained a wide range of information about 
the political, social, and commercial life 
of the people. They also learned that the 
art of the medieval craftsman is one of 
the great attractions that the old cities of 
Europe have to offer today. 

The stained-glass windows of cathe- 
drals, the delicate lacework in stone which 
adorns these edifices, the scarlet and blue 
tapestries, and intricate work in silver, 
iron, and brass, were all the work of the 
craftsmen of the guilds. It seemed that 
such a love of beauty had surged up in the 
hearts of medieval folk that they tried 
to place its impress on all the things that 
they made. 

It was the desire of the children to 
make beautiful things as did the ancient 
craftsmen. The girls wished to design 


The cathedral was 
constructed accu- 
rately by the boys. 
They furnished the 
interior with an 
altar, benches, and 
carpet. 








tapestries for the walls, and the boys 
wanted to build a castle and a cathedral. 
However, it was first necessary to secure 
the materials. 

A good-sized turreted castle was to be 
made, and this would require a large 
quantity of clay. Sam knew of a clay 
deposit which was not too far from the 
school, and he was asked to bring some of 
it for experimentation. The clay was soft 
and white and easily handled, but it did 
not dry quickly, and seemed likely to 
break apart when it did dry. This prob- 
lem afforded several interesting experi- 
ments. Sam brought some flour and mixed 
it with the plastic earth. This, when dry, 
was superior to the plain clay, but was still 
imperfect as a building material. 

Sam next brought a quantity of salt, 
and by mixing one part of salt to two of 
flour, and then adding this mixture to 
twice the amount of clay, a surprisingly 
good building material was evolved. It 
was pliable and easily handled, and after 
it dried it was hard and rocklike in tex- 
ture, with no sign of cracking. 

The whole class had watched the ex- 
periment with deep interest, and the chil- 
dren were much pleased over the result. 
Some brought flour and others salt, and 
the castle was begun. As the boys worked 
on the castle during the periods allowed 
for industrial arts, the girls made tapestries 
after the designs of medieval days. The 
famous Bayeux tapestry in its rich gold, 
blue, scarlet, and green was copied, and 
this gave the children an additional inter- 
est in history and helped to fix important 
dates in their minds. 

Several kinds of material were used. 
Oilcloth painted on the wrong side gave 
the effect of a woven tapestry, and a large 
copy of the Bayeux tapestry was made in 
this manner. When completed, it was 4" 
effective wall decoration. Smaller tapes- 
tries were made of yellow homespun em- 
broidered in rich and varied colors. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Inexpensive 
Schoolroom 
Furnishings 


ESTHER B. JONES 


Teacher, District No. 3, Columbia, 
Herkimer County, New York 


B MANY times the addition of home- 
made furnishings will make a cheer- 
sess Classroom pleasant and inviting; and 
in districts where funds are scarce home- 
constructed equipment answers many 
needs. 
Among the large units of furniture 
which can be made are bookcases, museum 


‘cases, lunch cupboards, screens, chairs, 


tables, sand tables, and filing cabinets. 

Bookcases, cupboards, and museum 
cases are easily fashioned by painting 
orange crates with paint or calcimine. 
These are then piled in interesting groups, 
as illustrated. Lunch cupboards will 
need to be covered with oilcloth or similar 
material and a door added, to prevent en- 
trance of dust. 

Screens are easily made from large card- 
board cartons. Remove both ends of the 
carton. Slit down one side. Then dec- 
orate by covering with wallpaper or cre- 
tonne, or by painting. These screens are 
cheerful and very useful in separating li- 
brary or activity groups. 

Orange crates make excellent chairs. 
Remove one end of the crate. Then saw 
off one half of each side as far as the center 
partition. Shape the remaining top half 
by rounding slightly. Such chairs may 
be painted, or partly or wholly covered 
with cretonne. Padding makes them more 
comfortable. 
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Two orange crates set on end, back to 
back, about a foot apart, with a piece of 
fiberboard or large board nailed on for a 
top, make a good table. The shelves are 
excellent places to keep scissors, paste, 
clay, and so on, if the table is used for any 
type of handcraft; or for books, if used 
for a reading table. 

Satisfactory sand tables can be made by 
securely nailing a railing around an old 
table whose legs have been shortened. We 
find that oilcloth glued over the joinings 
or adhesive tape stuck over them will 
make them sufficiently moistureproof. 

Filing cases for clippings and pictures 
are orange crates placed open side up and 
equipped with cardboard guides. Such 
cases may be made for filing pamphlets, 
folders, and other good illustrative mate- 
rial which form an invaluable supplement 
to a meager library and an inexpensive 
source of material. 





WIRE 
SCREENING 


Smaller teaching tools which can be 
easily and inexpensively made are flash 
cards, reading charts, and easels. 

Flash cards are made of strips of tag- 
board, stiff paper, or lightweight card- 
board. They should be lettered either 
with a lettering pen or a black crayon. 

Reading charts are made by printing 
the desired text on newsprint or on the 
backs of sheets of wallpaper. Thumbtack 
the paper to an old shade roller, or to a 
broom handle. 

An inexpensive easel is made by cutting 
off the top of a cardboard carton, remov- 
ing the ends, and fastening the sides to- 






























































gether with gummed tape. This makes a 
triangular-shaped box which, when placed 
on any flat surface, becomes an easel. 

Insect cages for use in science observa- 
tion are constructed by lapping and fas- 
tening together the ends of a piece of old 
screening. Little slits are then cut around 
one end, and the resulting tabs folded back 
and tacked with staples to a light wooden 
base. A cardboard cover is cut and fas- 
tened to the top by a string hinge. A 
good cricket cage is an oil-lamp chimney 
set in a pan of soil and covered with a bit 
of gauze held on by a rubber band. 

Odd scraps of wood or old chalk boxes, 
gaily painted, make excellent blocks. 
Puzzles are constructed by pasting maps 
and pictures to cardboard backs and cut- 
ting into suitable pieces. A mimeograph 
bulletin containing diagrams and explana- 
tions of fifty-four puzzles and games 
which can be made at home is available 
free from the Department of Rural So- 
cial Organization, New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Picture scrapbooks made of wrapping 
paper and fastened with paper fasteners 
or string will be appreciated by children 
in the primary grades. 
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A Unit on Land Transportation 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


RUBY GRAHAM AND DOLLIE KASEY 
Teachers, Fifth Grade, Jefferson School, Pulaski, Virginia 


Railroad tracks and equip- 
ment must be kept in good 
repair and watched care- 
fully, to assure safe and 
comfortable travel. 


I. Introduction, 

One day soon after the current maga- 
zines and newspapers began showing pic- 
tures of new models of automobiles, one 
of the boys asked the teacher whether she 
had seen the one that has the gear shift on 
the steering wheel. This led to a class 
discussion of many improvements in the 
latest models of automobiles; and it was 
followed by a study of land transportation 
that lasted about three weeks. 

In developing this unit, it is possible to 
correlate work in social studies, reading, 
English, spelling, arithmetic, art (both 
creative and appreciative), and music. 
II. Aims to be realized. 

A. Generalizations. 

1. Through inventions and discov- 
eries man is constantly increasing the 
possible distance and speed of trans- 
portation. 

2. Man’s modes of living have been 
modified by improved means of 
transportation. 

3. Improved means of transportation 
make possible co-operative living and 
thinking. 
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In 1830, the “Tom 
Thumb,” first loco- 
motive to be built in 
the United States, 
ran 13 miles in 57 
minutes. 


Dog teams provide the 
chief means of trans- 
portation in the Frigid 
Zone. The great en- 
durance of these dogs 
has won them fame. 


4. The rapid development of trans- 
portation by land has resulted in a 
corresponding development of roads. 
§. Developments in means of trans- 
portation have been the result of 
persistent study and experimentation 
on the part of certain scientists. 
6. The development of transporta- 
tion is affected by climatic conditions 
and topography. 

B. Teacher’s purposes. 
1. To have pupils form the follow- 
ing attitudes. 

a) The desire to learn, 


Philip D. Gendreau 





Streamline trains, providing increased speed, are 
the railroad’s answer to the challenge of aviation, 











If the distance is 
short, bicycle riding 
offers a way to go. 
Bicycles take thou- 
sands of children to 
school each day. 


Dorr News Service 


b) The desire to co-operate with 
others. 
c) The disposition to consult re- 
liable authorities. 
d) The disposition to evaluate the 
statements heard or read. 
¢) The disposition to understand 
rather than to memorize discon- 
nected facts. 
f) The disposition to be courteous 
in all contacts with people. 

2. To develop in pupils the following 

special abilities. 
a) To analyze, interpret, and eval- 
uate reading material. 
b) To use reference books effec- 
tively. 
c) To take notes, using only ma- 
terial important and relevant to 
the problem at hand. 
d) To express one’s ideas clearly, 
forcibly, and correctly in both 
written and oral discourse. 
e) To use maps eftectively. 


C. Pupils’ purposes. 


1. To find how inventions and dis- 
coveries have helped in the develop- 
ment of transportation on land. 

2. To find what advantages the mod- 
ern means of transportation on land 
have over the earlier methods. __ 
3. To learn how the development of 
transportation has affected the lives 
of people. 

4. To find how roads have been de- 
veloped and what it was that brought 
about such development. 
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5. To know what persons have con- 
tributed to improvements in trans- 
portation on land. 


III. Activities. 


A. Tracing the development of trans- 
portation by land, and picturing it in 
the form of a frieze. 

B. Making models to show the stages 
in the development of transportation 
by land. 

C. Tracing the development of roads 
in the United States. 

D. Discussing ways in which road con- 
struction is financed. 

E. Reading about and reporting on the 
contributions of such inventors as: 
Peter Cooper 
Nicholas Cugnot 
Gottlieb Daimler 
Charles Duryea 
Henry Ford 
Elwood Haynes 
John McAdam 
William Murdock 


George Pullman 
George Stephenson 
John Stevens 
Thomas Telford 
Richard Trevithick 
James Watt 

George Westinghouse 


F. Reading about and discussing en- 
gines as they have affected transporta- 
tion by land. 

G. Comparing the trains of today with 
the earlier ones. 

H. Reading about, discussing, and re- 
porting on the effects upon transporta- 
tion of such inventions as the block 
system of signals, self-locking switches, 
Westinghouse air brakes, highway sig- 
nals, refrigerator cars, and so on. 





Ewing Galloway 
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I. Comparing recent automobiles 
with earlier ones, and discussing 
reasons for changes. 

J. Making a chart that will illus- 
trate various types of cars. 

K. Discussing the ways in which 
modern transportation by land has 
affected life in the country as well 
as in the city. 

L.. Discussing the means of trans- 
portation used in taking local pro- 
duce to market. 





+ ' 
> — > 
ie ae toe eG S 


Philip D. Gendreau 


The truck garden- 
er depends on the 
motor truck to 
get his produce 
to market. 


A test based on 
this unit is given 
on page 29. 


| ufactured goods, 


A slow but sure ride is made possible 
by the camel (left), but a motor bus 
will get one to one’s destination more 
quickly (above). Neither, however, 
could take the other’s place. 


Railroads provide one 
means of shipping both 
raw materials and man- 





M. Discussing devices that have con- 
tributed to the safety of land travel. 
N. Discussing reasons for the location 
of large trading centers in the United 
States, and locating them on the map. 
O. Reading maps and timetables to de- 
termine how they are used in travel. 
P. Reading about and discussing how 
facilities for transportation have deter- 
mined population areas 
Q. Reading about and discussing how 
rapid means of transportation bring 
nations closer together. 
R. Making a “Who’s Who” of out- 
standing inventors who have influenced 
means of land transportation. 
§. Discussing the natural forces which 
retard travel in different seasons. 
T. Collecting pictures, and making a 
booklet showing the contrasting meth- 
ods of land transportation in different 
parts of the world. 
U. Keeping individual notebooks that 
contain important facts and answers to 
problems about land transportation. 
(Continued on page 77) 





Less than a hundred years 
ago, the covered wagon 
was the means by which 
pioneer men and women 
made their way westward 
across the United States. 
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“Solemn Pledge, Taos Indians"—Walter Uter 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


The Picture 


& DID you ever make a promise to 

be strong and true, to help those 
who need you, to do those things that 
you know are right? If so, then you 
know how these two Indian braves 
feel as they stand facing each other in 
asolemnceremony. In memory of the 
pledge between them, two Indians 
often pile up a mound of boulders, so 
that, when either of them sees it, he 
will be reminded of the pledge. 

We see the participants out under 
the bright blue sky, their feet touch- 
ing the good warm earth. One has his 
eyes to the sun, taking his oath. In 
his arms he is holding fruit and flow- 
ers of the desert. The other watches 
him intently. The fruit and flow- 
ers symbolize the Great Unseen to 
whom he makes his pledge. Indians 
are very religious, and consider all the 
gifts of the sun and earth as sacred. 

An elderly man of the Taos tribe 
watches the face of the young man as 
he slowly says the important words, 
while the young boy stands in rapt 
attention. 

We seem to be in the midst of the 
hot yellow sands, with here and there 
the sagebrush, the cactus, the juniper, 
and scrub oak. In the far distance are 
high blue mountains. 

The artist had witnessed a pledge 
being taken by the Taos Indians, and 
he knew that it would form a won- 
derful picture. He has made the In- 
dians the most important part of his 
painting. Placing them in shadow 
helps us to see their faces. Notice the 
serious, thoughtful look in the eyes of 
the older men, and the intent gaze of 
the Indian boy. In their dress are 
repeated the warmth of the sand and 
the quiet coolness of the mountains 
and shadows. Contrasting with these 
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lighter tints are the fine brown faces, 
so strong and so rich in tone. 

Walter Ufer makes his home in 
Taos, New Mexico, and is a friend to 
the Indians, so they do not mind his 
painting their pictures. He does not 
have them pose, but rather paints 
them as they are engaged in their var- 
ious activities. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
Art INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Questions 


Do you know what a pledge is? 
Have you ever taken one? When? 

Why did the artist place the impor- 
tant group of figures against the sun? 
Are the colors of the costumes quiet 
ones? Do they repeat any of the oth- 
er colors in the picture? 

Who are the Taos Indians? Do you 
know another name for them? How 
did they get this other name? What 
are some of the things that they make? 

Activities 

Describe how this picture makes 
you feel. Tell what you have learned 
about the Pueblo Indians from look- 
ing at it. 

Learn some Indian songs, music, 
and dances that you can use in an 
assembly program. 

Make an Indian rug, a piece of pot- 
tery, or a basket, and use a design that 
tells a story of the rain clouds, the 
birds and animals, or the hunt. Work 
in the same style as the Indians do. 
Use the colors they use. 

Read the Boy Scout oath. Repeat 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag. 
Find other beautiful pledges that 
people have made. Write a pledge 
for the class. 


Correlations 


Books 


Austin, M.: The Land of Little Rain 
(Houghton Mifflin). For primary grades. 

Cannon, C.: The Fight for the Pueblo 
(Houghton Mifflin). For upper grades. 

The Pueblo Boy (Houghton Mifflin). 

For middle grades. 

“he Pueblo Girl (Houghton Mifflin). 
For middle grades. 

Deming, T.: Indians of the Pueblos (Whit- 
man). For middle grades. 

Harrington, I. L.: Komoki of the Cliffs 
(Scribner). 

Parker, A. C.: The Indian How Book (Dou- 
bleday Doran). For the teacher. 

Salomon, J. H.: The Book of Indian Crafts 
and Indian Lore (Harper). For the teacher. 








PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


“Butterfly Dance,” Hopi (Victor 22174). 

“Chant of the Snake Dance,” Hopi (Victor 
20043). 

Hopi Indian Chanters (Victor 20043). 

“Her Blanket,” Navaho (Victor 22316). 

“Pueblo Lullaby” (Victor 21972). 


The Artist 


BH A SMALL boy of seven or eight years 

made a pledge with himself that when he 
grew up he would be an artist. This young 
lad was Walter Ufer and he lived in Louisville, 
Kentucky, where he was born in 1876. His 
father was an accomplished goldsmith, who 
wished to see his son succeed at the thing he 
wished most to do. 

The young boy kept hard at work, but for 
many years each advance was followed by mis- 
fortune. He had to stop school to help his 
father, who had met with reverses. How- 
ever, he managed to keep up his art lessons 
at night. 

A visit to the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1893 rekindled young Ufer’s determination to 
develop his artistic ability, for here in this 
great city he found gathered together more 
beauty in the form of art, music, sculpture, 
and human ability than he had ever dreamed 
of. That there were others who shared the 
same urge as he, who had gone ahead and 
made gifts to the world of their talents, was 
something of which he had never been s0 
aware before. 

Feeling that the opportunities for advance- 
ment in study were meager at home, he ac- 
cepted an offer to go to Hamburg, Germany, 
as an apprentice in a lithograph shop. This 
meant both work and a chance to study. Ina 
few years he was able to settle in Dresden and 
to attend the Royal Academy of Fine Arts. 

After a period of residence in Dresden, he 
felt that his mother needed him at home, and 

(Continued on page 82) 
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THIS handwork section opens with a five- 
page feature by Laura DeVinney, on Hal- 
loween. Many interesting possibilities 
in our current handwork are discussed by 
Jessie Todd elsewhere in this issue. 
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THINGS TO DRAW, 





HANDWORK— 
PAINT, OR MAKE 








FOR ALL GRADES 


LAURA DeVINNEY 


Director, Art Department, State Normal School, 
Fredonia, New York 


@ HALLOWEEN or All Hallow’s Eve is the 
name given to October thirty-first as the 
eve of All Saints’ Day. The chief characteris- 
tics of the ancient celebration are the lighting 
of bonfires and the belief that this is the one 
night of all the year during which ghosts and 
witches are most likely to wander abroad. 

It is thought that after the spread of Chris- 
tianity, the observance of Halloween was prob- 
ably a survival, in a modified form, of the 
druidic ceremony. To this were added some 
of the characteristics of the Roman festival 
of Pomona, the goddess of fruit and gardens, 
in which apples, nuts, and the winter store of 
fruits played an important part. 

We have traveled a long way from the an- 
cient druidic customs, and from the early cele- 
brations of All Saints’ Day. During this time 
the ancient spirit of Halloween developed into 
a spirit of destruction of property and the 
playing of pranks which were frequently dan- 
gerous and caused much inconvenience. 

One thing which probably leads to vandalism 
is the dressing up in ugly clothes, and the at- 
tempt to look like bandits, robbers, and war- 
like Indians by wearing grotesque masks to 
disguise the individual. There is something 
about dressing in disguise which inspires peo- 
ple to indulge in pranks which they would not 
wish to acknowledge if they were recognized 
by their acquaintances and neighbors. 

The town and city Halloween parades have 
been very successful in changing the spirit of 
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vandalism to wholesome fun. In 
many places, the schools are doing 
excellent work through encourag- 
ing different groups to enter into 
the Halloween parades and to deco- 
rate attractive floats, and through 
school parties and entertainments. 

We still have a long way to travel 
in making Halloween purely an eve- 
ning of fun. The school can assist by devoting a 
week or more to preparation for Halloween. The 
work of the classroom can be more vital by read- 
ing and writing Halloween stories in the English 
classes. Art periods may be devoted to designing 
and making interesting masks, lanterns, hats, 
place cards, and luncheon sets. Arithmetic may 
center around the cost of materials and money 
spent on the Halloween celebration. 

While ugly masks and clothes lead to yandal- 
ism, carefully planned artistic costumes suggest 
a more refined celebration. Why not design and 
actually make some Halloween costumes in art 
classes? In doing this work, design, figure draw- 
ing, color, and the cutting and making of cos- 
tumes can be taught. 

For this purpose old materials can be used if 
combined with new cambric or crepe paper in 
orange, yellow, green, or other colors. Cutouts 
for borders may be made by folding material and 
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cutting out black cats, pumpkin faces, bats, and owls. Much 
emphasis should be placed on making interesting dark and light 
designs for trimming such costumes. 

The mask should match the costume. Masks can be made by 
pupils from first grade through high school. In the first grade, 
paper sacks which are the right size to slip over the head may be 
used as a foundation, Cut a design for the face from colored 
paper. Emphasize the making of a design of the features, not a 
grotesque face. Paste this design on the sack, and cut openings 
for eyes, nose, and mouth, Fit the features to the face. 

Masks may also be cut of colored paper to represent cats, bats, 
owls, or jack-o’-lanterns. These may be pasted to heavy bands 
of cardboard so that they may be easily worn. The creating of 
designs for masks may be very individual and a valuable art 
problem. 

The mask problem in the upper grades offers an opportunity 
for the study of the history of masks and the making of theat- 
rical masks to fit the individuals. It is great fun for a child to 
tie a piece of thin muslin over the head of another member 
of the class and build up a form to 
fit the face. Newspaper or toweling 
paper, torn in small pieces and cov- 
ered with paste, is satisfactory mate- 
rial to build the form, After the mask 
is dry, shellac it, Sandpaper until the 
edges of the mask are smooth. Deco- 
rate masks with tempera paint. 

Cut from colored paper all kinds of 
motifs, such as witches, cats, bats, 
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This cat, and those on pages 37 
and 41, will add much to your 
Halloween enjoyment. They wil! 
be useful for wall friezes, window 
decorations, games for your Hal- 
loween party, and your Halloween 
booklet covers. Refer to Jessie 
Todd’s article, “How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue,” for oth- 
ef suggestions. 
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owls, and pumpkin faces, and use these 
designs for decorations for the school- 
room. They may be painted on wrap- 
ping paper and made into a decorative 
panel. 

These motifs may also be used on pa- 
per napkins, tablecloths, doilies, cups, 
and plates for the refreshment table at 
a Halloween party. The making of de- 
signs to be used for the decoration of a 
table and the serving cf food in an 
artistic manner is a very important art 
problem. 


An art display may take the form of a series of dinner tables decorated 
for Halloween. A group interested in the Druids’ autumn festival may use 
the oak leaves and astrologers’ symbols to represent these ancient people. 
Another group may decorate a table with fruits to emphasize the idea of 
Pomona in Halloween. Some children may choose one motif only, as an 
owl or a pumpkin, and decorate a table with it. Still others may use a 
variety of Halloween symbols to arrange an attractive table. 
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Jessie Todd an- 
swers queries in 
our front columns 
each month relat- 
ing to art teaching. 
She gives sugges- 
tions about the 
current handwork 
elsewhere in the 
magazine. 
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BULLETIN-BOARD POSTERS 


WILLARD W 


Suggestions for making these posters will be found on page 82. 
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A Halloween Lantern 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
DELLA FRICKE 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Evansville, Indiana 
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A Cat to Make for Halloween 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
MARION KASSING 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Menominee, Michigan 


B® THIS cat can stand on a shelf or table; it can stand turned at dif- 
ferent angles; it looks especially interesting with its hind legs ele- 
vated as though it were stepping down from something. 

The patterns for the different parts should be made on folded paper 
and then traced on tagboard or cardboard. The cat may be any size, 
but one for a table decoration may have the front cut 534” high and 
4'4,” wide at the lower edge, the back 5” x 444”, and the head 3” 
square. Use two pieces of construction paper 2” long for each foot. 
Fold each piece 1” from the end, and paste the short end of one piece 
on the front, and the short end of the other piece on the back, of each 
leg. This makes the foot 3” long. Paste a cardboard sole under each 
foot to keep it firm. 

The cardboard back, front, and head are covered on each side with 
construction paper pasted flat and pressed until dry to keep the card- 
board from warping. The paper for the front and back should be long 
enough to extend over the top of the feet. The body, or connecting 
part, is made of two strips of construction paper of contrasting colors, 
each 2” wide and 34” long, folded at two-inch intervals and the two 
strips interlocked. 

After the separate parts are completed, glue the back and front to 
the body, placing one angle of the first square of the body at the top. 
To prevent the lower angles of the sections of the body from showing 
between the legs, cut off the lower angle from each section of the body. 

The tail is made similar to the body from two pieces of construction 
paper, each 12” long, graduated from 3%” at each end to 1” in the 
middle of each strip. This makes the tail wider in the middle than at 
each end. Glue the tail to the top of the back section by the ends of the 
strips, joining one to the back, and one to the body. (Continued on page 73) 
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@ THIS Halloween lantern was made 

from a piece of orange construction 
paper, 44” x 12”, and two pieces of black 
construction paper, one 5” x 344” and 
the other 144” x 12”. 

Fold the orange paper lightly through 
the center the short way. Cut through 
the fold a grinning mouth and a nose. 
Stick the scissors through both thicknesses 
of the paper and cut out the eyes. Keep 





the eyes and mouth at least three fourths 
of an inch from the top and bottom edges 
of the paper. 

Open the paper, and paste the black pa- 
per measuring 5” x 3!” behind the fea- 
tures so that it shows through. Paste the 
two short ends of the orange paper togeth- 
er to make a cylindrical shape. Fold the 
long black strip lengthwise, pasting the 
ends on the inside of the top of the lantern 
at opposite sides to form the handle. 
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Indian Arts—Basketry and Clay Pottery 


FOR ALL GRADES 


EUGENIA ECKFORD B® MAKING raffia trays or baskets offers great possi- 

bilities for colorful design. All raffa coil baskets 
start the same way. ‘Take several strands of grass or 
pine needles, or a piece of reed, and wrap the end and a 
short length with rafhia, as in Fig. 1. Then coil it 
around on itself (Fig. 2), to form the center. 

In making baskets, the Indians sometimes put their 
needle through the edge of the adjacent coil at inter- 
vals, to hold the new coil to the one before it, as in 
Fig. 3, If this stitch is used, the coil must be of grass 
or pine needles, to allow the needle to go through. 

Another Indian stitch wraps the outer coil for a 
short distance, and then carries the rafha over the ad- 
jacent inside coil to bind the two coils together. This 
continues at regular intervals throughout the weaving 
of the basket. (See Fig. 4.) 

If desired, the material may be wrapped with rafha 
of one color, and a piece of another color used to bind 
the coils together in a pattern similar to that given in 
the tray design shown here. In each case, add grass, 
pine needles, or reed when necessary, and continue 
wrapping with rafha and fastening the coils together. 


Pormerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 





A RAFFIA TRAY 





Fig.2 
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This craft work, with designs based on Pueblo Indian art, was done by pupils 
in the art classes of the University of Pennsylvania Museum. 
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M® CHILDREN enjoy making pottery like that made 

by the Indians. If the molding method is followed, 
a ball of clay should be placed on a stone, plaster, or 
wooden block (Fig. 1). Press the thumbs into the ball 
to shape the inside while the fingers shape the outside, 
as in Fig. 2. Continue to shape the bowl with thumbs 
and fingers (Fig. 3), being careful to keep it even in 
thickness as it gets larger. 

When the bow! is shaped as desired, smooth with fin- 
gers, stick, or stone. As a tool, the Indians used a 
stone like Fig. 4. A design may be cut in the clay; or 
the fluted edge of a shell (Fig. 5), pressed into the clay, 
makes a pleasing design. After the design is finished 
(Fig. 6), let the bowl dry. Then shellac. 

Line designs can be incised on the bowl, or painted 
with poster paints and a soft-haired brush. When the 
bowl is dry, it should be shellacked. 


B THE coil method of making pottery is that gener- 

ally used by the Indians. Mold the bottom of the 
bowl (Fig. 1), using the molding method just described. 
Then take a lump of clay and roll it into a long coil 
(Fig. 2), being careful to keep it round, even, and 
about ¥2” thick. This is then placed round’ and round 
on the base (Fig. 3). The way the coils are placed, one 
upon another, will determine the shape of the bowl. 


COIL METHOD 











Jessie Todd’s article in this issue 
contains creative suggestions for 
using our current handwork, 
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MOLDING METHOD 
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Fig.6 


The one illustrated is gradually being increased in 
diameter. Soon the size will gradually be dimin- 
ished to shape the neck. 

Before starting your bowl, cut out a paper pat- 
tern the shape of the bowl you wish to make, as 
shown in Fig. 4a. Use the bowl shape (Fig. 4b) 
for planning the design. From time to time, test 
the shape of your bow! by holding against it the 
piece shown in Fig. 4c. 

When several coils have been placed in the de- 
sired position, with your fingers gently work the 
clay of the bottom coil into the coil above it. Be 
sure that the coils are worked together both inside 
and outside. Otherwise the bow! will come apart 
when it dries. 

Never try to build more than three or four coils 
at one work period. Between work periods keep 
the bowl covered with a damp cloth that is care- 
fully wrapped about it. When the bowl is dry, 
smooth and polish it with a stone or sandpaper. 

Paint the design on the bowl with poster paints 
and a soft-haired brush. (See Fig. 5.) When dry, 
shellac; or fire it, if a kiln is available. 

Various designs are shown in the panel below. 
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Drawing Indian Houses 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


B IN ANY drawing it is a good plan to 

begin with big lines which bound the 
structure. When you draw the houses on 
this page, these big lines show whether the 
house is pointed, round, or square. They 
show its length and height. They also 
show the proportion of the length to the 
height. 

After the big lines have been drawn, 
the most important little lines can be add- 
ed. They should be well placed, so that 
they show the nature of the material out 
of which each house is made. 

In each house, make the door black (or 
in a crayon drawing, purple) to show that 
it is in shadow. 


Add the details last. 
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Drawing a tepee— 

Draw a line for the place where the 
tepee touches the ground. 

From each end of the line, draw two 
slanting lines upward which meet at a 
point. This shape is called a triangle. 

Draw a small triangle for the door. 

Extend the lines forming the sides of 
the tepee a little higher to represent the 
tops of the side poles. Between them add 
a short line to represent the top of a third 
pole. 

Add little flaps near the top of the tepee 
to show where the smoke escapes. 

After you have studied various Indian 
symbols, choose those that interest you the 
most to decorate your tepee. 
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Drawing a pueblo— 

Draw a line for the base of the house. 
Then make the general shape with hori- 
zontal and vertical lines, as shown in the 
drawing, to indicate that some parts of 
the building are higher than others. 

Add a still higher section. 

Finish by drawing ladders, windows, 
and ends of projecting beams. 


Drawing a long house— 

Draw a long horizontal line to show 
where the house rests on the ground. At 
each end of the line, and also near the left 
end, draw a short vertical line for the side 
and one end of the house. 

Add the roof. 

Draw lines to mark the door, and lines 
to show the bark of which the house is 
made. 


Drawing an Ojibway house— 
As in each of the other Indian houses, 
draw a line for the base of the structure. 
Above this line, and touching it at each 
end, draw a line like a part of a circle. 
Draw the door. Draw lines to show 
that the structure is made of overlapping 
pieces of bark. 
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B A STUDY of shelter 

gives us a point of con- 
tact with people around 
the world. In this way we 
find out much about, how 
they live. When we get a 
glimpse of the Indian tepee, 
the house on stilts in the 
Philippines, the Japanese 
house of bamboo, or the 
skyscraper apartment, we 
come to realize how envi- 
ronment and social status 
affect shelter. From the 
prehistoric cave to the most 
modern house on the archi- 
tect’s blueprint, the story 
of housing is of unusual 
and absorbing interest. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


@ SHELTER is one of the three great 
needs of mankind. Food and clothing 
are temporary, varying from day to day, 
from season to season. Our shelter, how- 
ever, is relatively permanent. It is a fas- 
cinating theme for study, because it takes 
one into the lives of people near and far, 
and gives one a realization of the essential 
likenesses among people, and the many 
problems of social living involved. 


Primary GRADES 


Primary children should approach this 
theme by studying their environment, So 
in our plan the first lesson for them dis- 
cusses types of animal shelter. The sec- 
ond lesson describes the actual building of 
a house. Observations, reading, and pic- 
tures will furnish a background for play, 
discussion, and picture making. 


Mippite GRADES 


Especially to be emphasized in interme- 
diate grades is the adaptation of homes to 
differing environments and to available 
materials. Houseboat homes, where the 
population is numerous, as in China, give 
us a forceful example of how people se- 
cure comfort by adaptation. An investi- 
gation of materials used in building will 
lead to much geography and science work, 


Upper GRADES 


For the upper grades, the problem of 
better housing is presented with some con- 
sideration of both opportunities and dan- 
gers in mass production. 

Many of the questions which the pupils 
will ask need the advice of an expert. An 
architect or a contractor may be invited 
to talk to the class. The representative of 
a labor union for the building trades may 
be asked to discuss his point of view. 


Objectives 


For primary grades— 

To teach the adaptation which animals 
make to their environment. 

To inform children as to the work 
necessary in building a house. 

To help them appreciate the workers 
who build a house. 


For middle grades— 

To trace the history of shelter, and its 
progress in comfort, convenience, health- 
fulness, and safety. 

To show the necessity for adaptation of 
shelter to environment and materials, 

To bring out how man has gradually 
passed from building his own home to a 
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dependence on specialists, and to contrast 
civilized man with primitive groups, that 
build their own homes from the materials 
at hand. 


For upper grades— 

To explain the defects in our past and 
present housing program. 

To indicate some of the special prob- 
lems of shelter, such as overcrowding, lack 
of sunlight and air, and introduction of 
modern conveniences. 

To present a vivid picture of the pres- 
ent situation in regard to housing. 

To give suggestions about what may be 
done to improve housing. 


Method 


Pre paration— 

Determine objectives and outcomes de- 
sired. 

Study carefully this ten-page unit. 

Acquire as much additional informa- 
tion on shelter as possible. 

Select phases of unit to be emphasized. 

Select appropriate activities. 

Decide the best way to initiate the unit. 

Prepare a written plan to cover all the 
above. This plan should be flexible, and 
used merely as a guide, 

Collect books and pictures on shelter. 

Check materials needed for activities to 
find out whether they are available or can 
be secured. 


Development— 

At the beginning, two or three hours a 
week, or possibly one hour a day, may be 
set aside for a study of shelter. The time 
should be spent mainly in discussions and 
reading to give a proper informational 
background. 

Soon a variety of activities will develop. 
Reading, writing in notebooks, the send- 
ing away of letters, and various forms of 
art and construction work will require 
more time, Groups will undertake special 
studies which demand reference reading. 
Trips will be planned. So it may well be 
that before very long as much as half of 
the schoal day will be devoted to various 
phases of the study of shelter. 

Children should be given a large meas- 
ure of planning and decision within the 
framework of the unit, especially in their 
group and individual projects. In a rural 
school, older pupils should be expected to 
help the younger ones. All pupils except 
the very youngest should keep individual 
notebooks while the unit is going on. 

Close with some form of summary. 


Bibliography 
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Editors of Fortune: Housing America 
(Harcourt Brace). For upper grades 
and for the information of teachers. 

Hopkins, W. J.: | The Doers (Houghton 
Mifflin). A story describing how a little 
boy watched and helped the workmen 
build a house next door, 

Johnston, O. T.: A Picture Book of 
Houses around the World (Harter). 
Photographs from many lands, showing 
how people depend upon their environ- 
ment for building materials. 

Lent, Henry B.: Diggers and Builders 
(Macmillan). An illustrated book de- 
scribing the jobs of workers. For mid- 
dle grades. 

Mendenhall, James E,, ed.: Housing, 
“Building America Series” (Society 
for Curriculum Study, 425 West 123rd 
St., New York, N.Y.). For upper 
grades and for the information of 
teachers. 

Naumburg, E,; Lambert, Clara; and 
Mitchell, Lucy: Skyscraper (Day). 
The story of the building of a modern 
skyscraper, told for children in terms 
they can read and understand. For 
third and fourth grades, 

Petersham, Maud; and Petersham, Miska: 
The Story Book of Houses (Winston). 
A. brief historical and geographical 
summary beginning with primitive 
cave dwellers, Can be read from second 
grade on, 

Read, H. S.: A Story about Big Trees and 
A Story about Tall Buildings (Scrib- 
ner). Simple reading for second grade, 
or advanced first grade. Amply illus- 
trated. 

Tippett, James: Busy Carpenters (World 
Book Co.). An illustrated book in 
rhyme which discusses the possible expe- 
riences of children with wood and tools. 
For primary grades. 

Verpilleux, E. A.: The Picture Book of 
Houses (Macmillan). The history of 
shelter from the earliest times to our 
own, presented in a dramatic and vivid 
way. For middle and upper grades. 

Wood, Edith Elmer: Recent Trends in 
American Housing (Macmillan). For 
upper grades and for the information 
of teachers. 
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HOW HOMES ARE MADE 
For Primary Grades 


Lesson | 
ANIMAL SHELTERS 


HB MOST of you have a kitten or a dog. 

If so, you know that you must not 
only feed your pets properly, but shelter 
them from the weather. This is an im- 
portant part of their care. 

Other animals on a farm also have man- 
made shelters. Cows live in the farmer’s 
barn for much of the year. Chickens, 
ducks, and turkeys must have shelter from 
the sun, rain, and cold. Farmers are will- 
ing to provide these shelters because they 
need the farm ‘animals. 

We call our pets and the animals that 
are useful to man domestic animals. There 
are many wild animals which have to shel- 
ter themselves and their families. No one 
helps them. If they do not make a proper 
shelter, they die of exposure or are at- 
tacked by their enemies. 

It is most interesting to learn how in- 
sects and wild animals make shelters for 
themselves. They take just the right ma- 
terials and choose just the right places for 
living quarters. 

On this page are a few stories about 
animal shelters. Read them over. Take 
time to find some of these shelters and 
study them. Then find out what you 
can about other animal shelters. 


Birp SHELTERS 


B THE nests of birds are not homes but 

nurseries. The parents build a nest 
only when the mother is ready to lay her 
eggs. These eggs must be kept warm. 
When the young birds hatch, they are fed 
usually by both parents. At night the 
mother keeps them warm. 

Just as soon as the baby birds are strong 
enough to fly, they leave the nest. They 
may return for a few nights, but after 
that the nest is deserted. Until the young 
birds are grown, the whole family flies 
about during the day, and sleeps outdoors, 
perhaps in a tree. 


Homes oF Hornets, 
Wasps, AND BEEs 


@ CERTAIN insects make the material 
of which their home is built. Hornets, 
wasps, and bees belong to this group. 
Hornets and wasps make paper nests. 
They pull bits of wood off fences or 
boards. The wood is mixed with saliva 
from the insect’s mouth, and it becomes 
soft pulp. This is laid on surfaces in little 
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layers, and patted into shape with the in- 
sect’s jaws and front feet. 

First the central core of the nest is fas- 
tened to a branch, or whatever supports 
the nest. Then paper cells or comb, which 
hold the eggs, are added. The outside is 
made of many thin layers of pulp. 

Bees, too, prepare the materials for their 
nests, which are made of wax. Wild bees 
usually live in hollow trees, but the farmer 
provides hives for his bee colonies. The 
honeycomb or wax comes from inside the 
bee. It is chewed by the worker bees and 
shaped into comb. Honeycomb is used as 
a cradle for young bees, and also to store 
pollen and honey for winter food. 


HIBERNATING ANIMALS 


M@ MANY animals have the interest- 

ing habit of hibernating, or sleeping 
through the winter months. One is the 
chipmunk. It digs a burrow, usually in 
a dry hillside. Beyond the passageway it 
digs a wider place for a soft nest. Here 
it stores nuts and grain. 

In late November the chipmunk enters 
its winter home and sleeps there until 
March. During the winter it wakes now 
and then and eats the stored food. 

The hibernating bear finds a cave or 
hole, or some overgrown spot beneath the 
roots of trees. Here it spends the cold 
weather. 

Snakes, too, hibernate. When frost 
comes they crawl inside a long under- 
ground burrow. They go to sleep and do 
not wake until the first warm days of 
spring. 

Other hibernating animals which you 
can easily study are woodchucks, rac- 
coons, bats, turtles, toads, and frogs. 
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Lesson II 
BUILDING A HOME 


@ BOTH Robert and Elizabeth were 

very happy. Mother had told them a 
piece of news. She and Father had at last 
decided to build the new -house that they 
had been talking about for so long. 

“Will they start building tomorrow?” 
asked Robert, who was five. 

“Why, Robert,” said eight-year-old 
Elizabeth, “don’t you know that people 
have to make plans before they can build 
a house?” 

They decided that they would have a 
big living room, a dining room, a kitchen, 





a playroom, and a garage downstairs. Up- 
stairs there would be four bedrooms. In 
the basement there was to be a workshop 
and a room for the heater. 

Father and Uncle David, who was an 
architect, drew some pictures of their 
house. These were called plans. There 
was one picture of the house as it would 
look when finished. They made separate 
drawings for each floor. These were the 
floor plans. Because these floor plans were 
on blue paper, they were called blue- 
prints. With the drawings was a set of 
directions telling what materials were 
needed and how they were to be used. 

Then the work began. First a crew of 
men came with a tractor. They staked 
out the shape of the house and loosened 
the top'soil. They then attached a scoop 
to the tractor. It worked quickly, eating 
out bucketfuls of dirt, until the cellar was 
deep enough. 

Then came masons and bricklayers, who 
built the cellar walls and the two chim- 
neys. These men made mortar out of sand 
and cement to fasten the walls together. 
It is very important to have the founda. 
tions of a house strong and firm. 

Next came the carpenters, for the house 
was to be made of wood. First they made 
a framework of heavy timbers. Around 
this the walls were built and the roof was 
put on. Stairs were built to go to the 
cellar and the second floor. 

Windows and doors came ready-made 
from a factory. They were added to the 
house next. 

Then painters painted the house white. 
They stained the roof a soft green, and 
made green strips around windows .and 
doors. : 

The children made many visits to their 
new house. It was growing very fast. 
Uncle David explained things to them 
when they asked him questions. 

One day plumbers began to put in pipes 
for bringing water into the house and 
pipes for taking waste water away. They 
put fixtures into the kitchen and bath- 
room. They also put a heater in the base- 
ment. Electricians strung wires in every 
room. 

After all the pipes and wires were in, 
the carpenters made rough floors. Masons 
made cement floors for the basement and 
the garage. Plasterers mixed plaster and 
slapped it over the walls, using flat trowels 
to smooth it out. 

Now baseboards and all indoor finish 
were put in. Then walls and woodwork 
were painted inside, and the hardwood 
floors were laid and finished. How shiny 
and new everything looked! 

Walks and a driveway were made out- 
side, and the furniture was moved in from 
the other house. At last the house was 
ready for the family to live in. Many 
people had worked hard to build the house 
and make it comfortable and beautiful. 
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; All the lumber and 
fiberboard which is 
used for building or 
remodeling a house 
is measured, sawed, 
and then fitted by 
carpenters. 


vels 











To preserve the wood, both 
outside and in, paint must 
be applied. It also makes 
the house more attractive. 
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MANY KINDS OF HOMES 
For Middle Grades 


@ IF WE should journey over the world, 
we would find that every country has 

built different kinds of houses to shelter 
its people. This is partly because of what 
we call adaptation to environment, and 
partly because of the raw materials which 
are available. Since early times people 
have adapted materials at hand to make 
the best possible homes for themselves and 
their families. The homes described on 
this page are typical of the great varia- 
tion found in shelters all over the world. 
In studying about them, and in reading 
about other homes, ask yourself the fol- 
lowing questions. 

What materials were used? 

Where were they obtained? 

How were they made ready for use? 

Why were they used? 

What are the surroundings like? 

What is the climate? 

How is this house adapted to its climate 
and surroundings? 


* 


Lesson | 
A MEDIEVAL CASTLE 


B A CASTLE was built for but one 

purpose—protection. This was neces- 
sary in the Middle Ages when governments 
were weak and every great lord, with the 
help of his knights and peasant neighbors, 
defended himself and them from enemies. 
The peasants lived close at hand in small 
houses clustered about the castle, to which 
they and their families could go for pro- 
tection in time of danger. 

The lord of the castle was often absent 
with his knights at war, or hunting in 
the near-by forests. His lady and children 
stayed within the castle walls most of the 
time. 

A castle was solidly built, usually on a 
height. Outside there was a courtyard 
surrounded by a thick stone wall. Along 
the wall there were turrets for watchmen. 
Beyond the wall was a moat or ditch across 
which stretched a drawbridge that could 
be raised and lowered by means of chains: 
Inside the drawbridge was an iron grating 
called a portcullis. This could be dropped 
quickly at any moment to close the pas- 
sageway into the castle. 

These massive stone castles are found all 
over Europe, though at the present time 
most of them ate deserted. Nobody cares 
to live within their dark walls. But in the 
Middle Ages, they were the safest homes 
available, so they became the centers of 
the life of the time. 
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Lesson II 
AN INDIAN PUEBLO 


B® WE USUALLY think of Indians as 
living in wigwams or tepees; but they 
were the homes of tribes who lived by 
hunting. Tribes that lived as farmers 
had better and more permanent homes. 
Among them were the Pueblo Indians. 

Pueblo is the Spanish word for village, 
and villages indeed these homes are. Some 
of them contain nearly two hundred 
rooms. Large pueblos are not built at one 
time but are added to from one genera- 
tion to another. 

When the houses are more than one 
story high, they are built in terraces, che 
roof of one floor becoming the front yard 
of the.one above. Ladders are used in- 
stead of stairs to climb up and down. 

A pueblo is built of piled-up stones, 
covered by a coating of plaster made of 
mud and water, called adobe. It may also 
be constructed of sun-dried bricks, made 
of adobe. 

Most pueblos are in the dry regions of 
the Southwest, particularly New Mexico. 
No such material as adobe would last in 
a climate of much dampness or rain. 


e 


Lesson III 
THE LOG CABIN 


®@ WE THINK of the log cabin as a 
type of home built by pioneer settlers 

for a more or less temporary shelter until 

they could make a permanent home. 

The Pilgrim settlers at Plymouth built 
such cabins, using logs which they cut 
when clearing land for the little village. 

These cabins had earthen floors. Cracks 
between the logs were stuffed with moss, 
leaves, clay, or bits of wood. There was 
no glass for windows, so blankets and 
glazed paper were used to keep out cold 
and rain. 

Heat for warmth and cooking was 
supplied by the wood-burning fireplace. 
Light also came from the fireplace or 
from homemade candles. Water was car- 
ried from a brook or spring. 

Even today there are many such cabins 
in the Ozark and Appalachian Mountains 
—homes where whole families are crowd- 
ed into one room. A log cabin is fun for 
a summer holiday, but it is most unfortu- 
nate that people should have to live all 
their lives in homes so lacking in comfort 
and modern conveniences. 


Lesson IV 
A HOUSE ON STILTS 


H IN DAMP, wet places, houses are 

sometimes built on stilts. Many are 
to be found on the Philippine Islands and 
on certain islands of the South Seas. 

Poles, driven down strongly into the 
mud beneath the shallow water, support a 
hut thatched with marsh grass. On the 
water floats a landing veranda, from 
which wooden ladders lead to the house 
above. 

Loose slats are used as a floor. Grass 
mats sometimes divide the hut into sep- 
arate rooms. Mats serve also for seats and 
beds. Coconut-palm leaves are used as 
torches, and, with wood, as a fuel for the 
indoor fireplace. 

The people travel about the lagoon and 
to the various small islands in long canoes. 
Everybody knows how to paddle and 
swim. 

These people have no problems of cold 
weather to solve, but as in many tropical 
places, there are strong winds and heavy 
rains. So the thatched house must not 
only be high above the water, but thick 
enough to protect its inmates from a 
drenching tropical storm. 
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Lesson V 


THE SKYSCRAPER 


H A KIND of shelter found only in 

large cities, chiefly in the United 
States, is the skyscraper, named because it 
stands so high that it seems to scrape the 
sky. You can readily see its purpose—to 
use as little land as possible and to house a 
great many people. Skyscrapers are never 
built except in places where land is very 
valuable. 

Some skyscrapers are office buildings, 
but many are dwellings. Each family has 
one part of a floor, called an apartment or 
flat. Sometimes a dozen or more families 
live on each floor. 

For such high buildings there must be a 
strong foundation, usually steel rails ce- 
mented firmly into the ground. Much 
steel is also used in the framework of a 
skyscraper. 

There are fireproof stairs, of course, but 
people in tall buildings need elevator serv- 
ice. Skyscrapers were not possible until 
someone invented the passenger elevator. 

A skyscraper is a selfish building be- 
cause it shuts sunlight and air away from 
its neighbors. So building laws were made. 
One type, called zoning laws, states where 
tall buildings may be built. There are 
other laws about the heights of skyscrap- 
ers. Setbacks near the tops of many recent 
buildings give the tenants an opportunity 
for roof gardens and play space. 
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AFFECTS SHELTER 
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1 Pueblo Indians built this 
large communal house. In 
it dwell about two hun- 
dred families. Notice the 
small windows and the 
ladders by which the In- ageet 
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Fisherfolk of Singapore often build their houses over the 
water, and use materials which are convenient to secure. 
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dians climb from one level 
to another. Adobe is the 
material used for building 
pueblos. 
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THE HOUSING OF THE FUTURE 
For Upper Grades 


Lesson | 
THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


& GOOD homes which measure up to 

the standards necessary for decent and 
comfortable living are very important. 
The following set of minimum standards 
for a home was prepared some years ago 
by the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction. 

“Social welfare demands for every family a 
safe and sanitary home; healthful surround- 
ings; ample and pure running water inside 
the house; modern and sanitary toilet conven- 
iences for its exclusive use, located inside the 
building; adequate sunlight and ventilation; 
reasonable fire protection; privacy; rooms of 
sufficient size and number to decently house 
the members of the family; freedom from 
dampness; prompt and adequate collection of 
all waste materials. Such homes should be 
reasonably accessible from place of employ- 
ment, and available at a rental not exceeding 
20 per cent of the family income. 

“These fundamental requirements for nor- 
mal living should be obtainable by every 
family.” 

Two points in these standards should be 
especially noted. One is that overcrowd- 
ing should not exist. This has been defined 
as having more than one person per room 
in the home. The other point to be noted 
is that rent should not exceed 20 per cent 
of the family income. 

These standards do not seem unreason- 
able. Yet what are the facts? While nine 
out of every ten homes in towns and cities 
have running water, most farm homes do 
not. Over half the homes of the nation 
have no indoor toilets and bathtubs. Two 
thirds of all the homes have no central 
heating plant. Only about half have elec- 
tricity. Altogether, about half of our 
population lives in dwellings which are 
below these minimum standards. 


Lesson I] 
WHY DO WE HAVE POOR HOUSING? 


B WE SHOULD next ask ourselves why 
so many families are poorly housed. 
Let us consider some of the reasons. 

Do we lack land? Even in the vicinity 
of our largest cities there is an abundance 
of vacant land. 

Do we lack the materials out of which 
houses are built? We have rich resources 
in lumber, minerals, and other raw mate- 
rials, as well as mills and factories, tools 
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and machines, for converting raw mate- 
rials into building materials. 

Do we lack facilities to transport these 
materials where they are needed? There 
are plenty of railroads everywhere waiting 
for freight business; and plenty of ships 
on the Great Lakes, the rivers, and the sea- 
coast available to transport cargoes. 

Do we lack workmen to build the houses 
we need? On the contrary, the United 
States has more and better skilled build- 
ers than any other country. There are 
about 3,000,000 workers in the building 
industry, and many million more engaged 
in allied trades. 

Then what is the trouble? The chief 
cause of poor housing in the United States, 
as elsewhere, is that the majority of the 
people cannot afford to live in good homes. 
The incomes of most families are too low. 
The rents and prices of homes are too 
high. 

While the prices of many other articles, 
such as automobiles, airplanes, and radios, 
are getting lower and their quality better, 
it is just the reverse with houses. A mod- 
est home costs more to build and maintain 
today than ever before. This is because 
of the cost of labor and materials, high 
taxes, and the fact that machinery and 
“mass production methods,” which have 
reduced the prices of other articles, are 
not yet used in building homes. 

The people of the United States need at 
least 5,000,000 new homes, while many 
other dwellings need extensive repairs. 


° 


Lesson III 


WHAT IS THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
DOING IN THE WAY OF HOUSING? 


M IN RECENT years, our federal gov- 
ernment has begun to be active in the 

field of housing. Some of its enterprises 

are as follows. 

Civil Works Administration. 

Has undertaken research studies on 
housing which aid in intelligent planning 
for future needs. 

Home Owners Loan Cor poration. 

Has loaned money to home owners to 
keep them from losing their savings which 
they had invested in homes not yet entire- 
ly paid for. 

Federal Housing Administration. 

1. Has organized Better Housing Cam- 
paigns in cities and towns of every state 
in order to spread the movement for bet- 
ter housing. 





2. Insures loans made by private insti- 
tutions, such as banks, to home owners so 
that they may repair and modernize their 
homes. 

3. Insures money loaned to people by 
private institutions to help them build 
new homes. 

Public Works Administration (Housing 
Division) . 

1. Undertakes slum-clearing projects 
in Certain Cities. 

2. Helps to finance ‘arge low-cost 
housing projects under private ownership. 


a 


Lesson IV 
THE HOUSES OF TOMORROW 


@ WHAT are some of the future hous- 
ing probabilities which the United 
States is facing? 

1. Many model housing developments 
are needed such as. the one in Radburn, 
New Jersey, seventeen miles from New 
York City. Each house fronts on a walk 
and has a yard and a garden. ‘There are 
many community facilities, such as a 
swimming pool. Rents are low, yet the 
community pays for itself. 

2. It is probable that new building ma- 
terials will be developed, especially in the 
field of plastics. Opaque glass is being 
used in walls. Steel houses are already on 
the market. 

3. Electric power will become the com-. 
mon agent for heating and cooking as well 
as lighting. 

4. Regulating summer heat as well as 
winter cold (air conditioning) will prob- 
ably become common by insulating houses 
and installing machinery. Already this is 
being done in some houses. 

§. There will be mass production o/ 
standard parts, so that the home builder 
can purchase sections and have his house 
put together on the spot. This is already 
being done to some extent. Mass produc- 
tion must be approached with caution, 
since such a change would involve millions 
of skilled craftsmen, whose living would 
be endangered. Lack of individuality in 
machine-made houses is another problem. 

One of the government bulletins on 
housing makes this interesting report: 
“There are already some indications that 
a new day is dawning in the building field. 
The rising cost of building materials, 
coupled with the high cost of labor in th: 
building trades, is causing progressive men 
to examine the possibilities of new build- 
ing materials and of the adaptation of 
some of the advantages of mass produc- 
tion technique to the field of housing. - 
There seems little doubt that if 
housing costs can be reduced, there is 4 
profitable and extensive market awaiting 
the pioneer of the new type of building.” 
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The United States has abundant natural 
resources, among them the forests which 
supply her lumber for building purposes. 
Here we see logs ready to be sawed. 


Ewing Galloway 


Bricks, an important build- 
ing material, are commonly 
used for the foundations as 
well as for the walls of 
houses. 


Portable cooling 
machines make it 
possible for us to 
control the tem- Ewing Galloway 
perature of air in 

any room. 





° . De Cou. Ewi Gall 
Glass, brick, and steel are the materials ans cinerea ctr 


from which this house of modern design is 
built. It is equipped to provide comfort, 
convenience, and safety. 
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The modern home is 
provided with more 
daylight when walls 
are constructed of 
translucent glass. 


Detroit Photographic Co. 
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The production of steel 
is an important factor 
in every program of 
modern housing. 
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Ewing Gailoway 


Quantities of lumber are stored in warehouses 
to be sold to-contractors for building houses. 


For Primary Grades 
A NATURE CORNER 


B COLLECT homes of wild creatures 

for a nature corner. ‘Take a trip to 
see animal shelters. Find out as much as 
possible about these homes. 


WALL CHARTS AND THEIR USES 


@ CHARTS may be posted listing the 

results of children’s discussions or re- 
search, These charts may be used for 
study and reference, or as a record of 
what has been done. 

Chart 1.—Shelter All over the World. 
Find out how shelters are built, how they 
look, and how they are furnished. 

Chart 2.—What to Do, Collect pic- 
tures, read books, have an exhibit, make 
reports, make pictures, make a picture 
book, and write about shelter. 

Chart 3.—Names of shelters. Apart- 
ment, bungalow, cabin, castle, cave, ho- 
tel, houseboat, hut, igloo, sampan, sky- 
scraper, tent, tepee, tree house, wigwam. 

Chart 4.—What Shelters Are Made Of. 
Bamboo, bark, bricks, cement, clay, dry 
grass, glass, leaves, marble, mud, paper, 
reed, rushes, skins, snow and ice, sod, steel, 
stone, straw, wood. 

Charts 1 and 2 were written by the 
teacher with a lettering pen after a pre- 
liminary discussion with a third-grade 
class about what they wished to do. 

The children themselves wrote the lists 
in Charts 3 and 4, while doing their re- 
search reading and studying pictures. 
They used the material as the basis for a 
picture book. They also made a scrap- 
book in which they pasted pictures of 
various types of houses and labeled them. 
Pictures of famous houses were included. 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON A SHELTER UNIT 


For Middle Grades 


MAKING A MOVIE ABOUT SHELTER 


B® PICTURES for a movie showing dif- 
ferent kinds of shelter can be made on 
pieces of brown wrapping paper cut in 
uniform sizes. A good size is 12” x 18”. 
A committee may make a list of various 
types of shelter, after looking through 
books, or a list may be made during a 
class period, 

Each child selects his subject and draws 
his picture. All pictures are given to a 
committee which puts the movie together, 

The pictures may be lapped about an 
inch and pasted together, or they may be 
fastened with heavy gummed-paper tape 
1'4” wide. A caption may be placed 
across the bottom of the picture. 

Attach the ends of the movie to two 
dowel sticks or broomsticks with thumb- 
tacks. The movie may be rolled and un- 
rolled easily by two children who rest the 
sticks on a table. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK 


® THE children may wish to build a 

town or city from boxes. List pos- 
sible buildings and divide the work among 
the children, Include such buildings as 
the school, the post office, food stores, a 
railroad station, and a garage. Each 
building should be furnished with its 
proper equipment made from wood and 
cardboard. Clothespin dolls or other 
small dolls may be used for people. 

Pupils also enjoy making small card- 
board models of different kinds of shel- 
ter, such as a log cabin, a tepee, or a Swiss 
chalet. 

A real house, large enough to play in, 
may sometimes be built on the school 
grounds. This works out well if there are 
older boys to aid the younger children, or 
if there is a special shop teacher to su- 
pervise the construction. 

In constructing miniature houses in the 
schoolroom, the following materials may 
be used, 

Logs for a cabin: Use branches that 
have been blown from trees. 

Cement: Mix one part cement and 
two parts sand with enough water to 
make a paste. 

Stucco: Mix calcimine with dry c2- 
ment and sand before water is added. 


Tan is a good shade. 


Bricks: Paint cardboard or wood, and 
mark it off in a brick pattern. 

Pebble dash: Scatter small pebbles in 
cement. 

The pupils may wish to make back- 
grounds for shelter groups and sand-table 
scenes. It is best to draw small sketches 
first, and then enlarge them. 


For Upper Grades 
STUDIES OF MODERN HOUSING 


® LIST on the blackboard the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of living in 

the city; also list the advantages and dis- 

advantages of living in the country. 

On an outline map of the United States 
locate sources of building materials. 

Across the top of a blackboard or along 
a wall, construct a long-time date line. 
Indicate on this line the dates when var- 
ious conveniences, such as coal stove, 
furnace, and electric light, were invented 
and first used. 

Investigate the manufacture of trailers, 
which actually are little houses on wheels. 
It may be that the making of trailers by 
mass-production methods will point the 
way to the fabricated house. The social 
consequences (effect on workers and busi- 
ness) should be weighed. 

Have each pupil draw a floor plan of 
his own home. 

Have each pupil draw an ideal plan for 
a house for his family in the community 
in which he lives. It may be a cottage, a 
bungalow, or an apartment. 

Make a local survey of housing on the 
basis of personal interviews with house- 
holders, using any statistics which seem 
desirable. This is a splendid project to 
arouse social consciousness and social re- 
sponsibility in older pupils. 


GROUP STUDY AND REPORTS 


@ PUPILS working in groups may make 
a detailed study, and prepare reports 
on building and insulating materials used 
in modern shelter; on various methods of 
heating and lighting homes, tracing each 
item to its source; and on any local in- 
dustry relating directly to shelter. 

List many types of shelter. On an out- 
line map of the world, locate places where 
each may be found. Key the map, and 
post it with the key below. 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY HILDRED TOPE 
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Did you know, did you know That au-tumnhasa_ rain - bow? 


Now you know, now you know That au-tumnhasa_ rain - bow. 


Or - ange, red, yel - low, green, and blue, Vi-o-let, too; vi-o-let,too. Ap-plessored be- gin - ning 


Or - ange, red, yel - low, green, and blue, Vi-o- let, too; vi-o - let, too. 





to drop, Or - ange bit - ter ‘sweet read- y to pop, Gold -en- rod Jack Frost has kissed, Green leaves 





D.S.al Fine 





that his brush has missed, Cloudsof blue float-ing by, Wild grapeshang-ing, oh, so high! 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR 


tle. te 


OCTOBER 


D. MAITLAND BUSHBY 


October! October! 

There’s magic in the name— 
A clear sky, a blue sky, 

And sunsets all aflame. 


October! October! 
It’s harvest time again; 
The high corn, the low corn, 
Is gathered in the bin. 


October! October! 

The birds sing with swelled throats; 
A long song, a last song, 

Of tender parting notes. 


October! October! 
The hills are all aglow 

With red leaves, with gold leaves, 
That dance when soft winds blow. 


October! October! 
I love you more each year; 
Your warm days, your soft days, 
To me they are most dear. 


LEAVES OF AUTUMN 


HELEN BARCLAY 


When blades of grass are turning brown 
And autumn leaves come floating down, 


I dance with them on lawn and street 
And scuffle through them with my feet. 
Then to one special spot I take 

All I can gather with my rake, 

Heaping them high above my head 

To make a giant featherbed, 

Where, when I climb on top to rest, 

I sink into a cozy nest. 


CONVERSATION 


ALETHA M. BONNER 


Cackle, gobble, quack, and crow, 
Neigh and bray and bleat and low, 
Twitter, chirrup, cheep, and coo, 
Bark and growl and purr and mew. 


Humming, buzzing, hiss, and sting, 
Hoot and cuckoo, caw and sing, 


Squeal and grunt and snort and squawk; 


Who said, “Only people talk”? 
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AUTUMN MARKET 


FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


Every autumn in the woods, 

Falling leaves are burnished bright, 
For in Fairy Markets there, 

Jack Frost holds a sale, each night. 


Fairies hurry ’round to buy 
Crimson hose, a golden gown, 
And, for sturdy working clothes, 


Leaves are stained in shades of brown. 


Then, beneath the big oak tree, 
Fairies shop for kitchen ware; 
Polished copper frying pans, 
Pots and kettles are found there. 


Autumn leaves the fairies use 
In so many ways, you see— 
Dresses, rugs, and blankets, too, 
Even kettles for their tea! 


HALLOWEEN HELPERS 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


“Happy Halloween is coming,” 
Said the Spirit of October. 

“Who will help to make the people 
Frolicsome instead of sober?” 


“T will,” said a big black cat. 
“T will come and scat, scat, scat.” 


“Pll make faces through the night,” 
Said a jack-o’-lantern bright. 


“Let us help,” said all the witches, 


“With our broomsticks and our switches.” 


“For your doings I will prowl,” 
Hooted then a big-eyed owl. 


“T’'ll be there; you need me most,” 
Squeaked the voice of some lone ghost. 


“We'll be peeping out from nooks,” 
Added one of many spooks. 


“Right beside him we will roam,” 
Said a goblin and a gnome. 


“Thank you for your willing offers,” 
Said the Spirit of October. 

“Surely now we'll make the people 
Frolicsome instead of sober.” 





BALLS 


FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


The moon, it is a silver ball. 
The sun’s a ball of gold. 

In wintertime the icy hail 
Forms balls, so small and cold. 


Green vines in summer bear gay balls 
Of berries, as they climb; 

And mistletoe and holly balls 
Greet us at Christmas time. 


The orchard trees hang full of balls— 
Red cherries, apples round; 

And in the fields great pumpkin balls 
In autumn can be found. 


They’re everywhere—on earth, in sky— 
And really, after all, 

The earth itself, so big and fair, 
Is just another ball! 


AN AUTUMN DAY 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 


Pumpkins in the cornfields, 
Gold among the brown, 
Leaves of rust and scarlet 
Trembling slowly down; 
Birds that travel southward, 
Lovely time to play; 
Nothing is as pleasant 

As an autumn day! 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


I love the gay chrysanthemums, 
The white and gold and red, 

That blossom when the other flowers 
Are safely tucked in bed. 

They’re brave and hardy as can be, 
So cheerful and so gay, 

And I shall pick the nicest ones 
To take to school today. 


SQUIRRELS 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


Some little red squirrels 
Live up in a tree, 

Out in the woodland gay. 
They frisk and frolic, 

And scamper about, 

On each bright autumn day. 


But they are not idle; 
They’re working away, 
Busy as they can be, 
Filling a storehouse, 

For long winter days, 
Thrifty and wise, you see. 
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A NIGHT IN OCTOBER 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


It’s a night in October, 
As dark as can be. 

I hear an owl hooting 
High up in a tree. 


A witch on a broomstick 
Flies over the moon, 

A gypsy is singing 
A gay lilting tune. 


A big pumpkin lantern 
Grins down from a post. 

Some black cats are chasing 
A clown and a ghost. 


A Halloween Stunt Party 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
MARY Y. SLEDGE 


Teacher of Art, Elementary Grades, 
Bickler School, Austin, Texas 


@ THE pupils of our fourth grade had 

been reading some of James Whitcomb 
Riley’s poems. When they read “Little 
Orphant Annie” they found pictures of 
goblins which interested them. There- 
fore, we had the pupils paint similar pic- 
tures and model goblins in clay. Next 
they read ““The Raggedy Man,” in which 
are mentioned “the Squidgicum-Sauees 
"at swallers theirselves.”. The children 
were asked to let their imaginations run 
freely and picture these strange creatures. 
Then they were given crayons and asked 
to draw them; and subsequently, to model 
the creatures in clay. 

The whole school was planning a Hal- 
loween program and attempting to vary 
the celebration from the usual one based 
on witches and goblins. Each grade was 
asked to contribute a form of entertain- 








How the pattern for the heads of the 
figures was made is indicated here. 
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The doorbells are ringing, 
Though no one seems near. 
Can you tell the reason 
For a!l this good cheer? 


ADVENTURE 


MAY JUSTUS 


One night a little firefly 
Was looking at a star, 
And said—but no one heard him— 
“IT wonder what you are.” 
Then, eager for adventure, 
And brave as he could be, 
He trimmed his little lantern 
And flew away to see! 


Here are the actors 
dressed in their gro- 
tesque costumes for 
the performance at 
the stunt party. 


ment that showed some originality. One 
grade gave a shadow play with movable 
cardboard figures; another presented pup- 
pets; the fourth grade presented a Squid- 
gicum-Squee dance. 

From the pupils in the grade we chose 
three of the best actors. We planned their 
costumes, which were made in the follow- 
ing manner. A pupil stood with hands on 
his hips in front of a wall to which a news- 
paper was fastened. A curved line was 
drawn on the newspaper, outlining the 
upper part of the head and shoulders, then 
curving out around the elbows, and in- 
ward to the hips. A straight line was 
drawn across the line of the hips. The 
outline was cut out to serve as a pattern 
for making the heads for the figures. (See 
diagram. ) 

The faces were cut from an old sheet 
and were lined with newspapers. The 
backs of the heads were cut from black 
calico and also were lined with newspa- 
pers. The upper portion of the face was 
cut away, and in its place, a piece of black 
cheesecloth was stitched on. This enabled 
the actor to see, yet gave to the top of the 
head the appearance of a cap. The front 
and back pieces were stitched together. 

To the sides of the head were stitched 
appendages to resemble ears. They were 


OCTOBER 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


October is a gypsy queen 
In dress of red and gold. 
She sleeps beneath the silver moon 
When nights are crisp and cold. 


The meadows flame with color now, 
Which once were cool and green. 
Wild asters and the goldenrod 

Bow low to greet their queen. 


When she is tripping through the wood 
With song so clear and sweet, 

The autumn leaves come sifting down, 
And rustle ’neath her feet. 





made from white cloth stiffened with pa- 
per. The features were painted on the 


face with poster paint. The eyes were 
made unusually large, and a different ex- 
pression was given to the mouth on each 
of the three faces. 

To suggest a Squidgicum-Squee’s body, 
a small sweater was pinned around a 
child’s hips. The sleeves of the sweater 
were stuffed with paper to make them 
plump. Attached to the sleeves were the 
“hands,” which were old kid gloves stuffed 
with paper to make the fingers stand out. 

Clogs for the actors were made by cut- 
ting ovals from wood one inch thick. 
Small crosspieces were nailed under each 
oval so that the clog had something of 
the appearance of the clogs worn by the 
Japanese in wet weather. 

In the first rehearsal for the perform- 
ance, the actors were given complete free- 
dom with their antics, and from these we 
chose the best to compose the act. 

In the performance, the leader entered 
the stage, slapping his clogs on the floor 
three times with emphasis on the third 
count. He was followed by the second 
and third actors in turn, each imitating 
the leader’s steps. This procedure was 
necessary since the actors could not see 

(Continued on page 80) 
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STAGE SETTING 


The front of the schoolroom. A wig- 
wam is placed at one side. For back- 
ground the teacher can draw pictures of 
water and fir trees on the blackboard. 
Nokomis is sitting before the wigwam. 


CHARACTERS 


GRAY DOVE 
LITTLE CLOUD 
WHITE FLOWER 
BRIGHT STAR 
GENTLE WATERS 
BLACK CROW 
STRONG HEART 


= Princesses. 


BIG WOLF —Indian Chiefs. 
RED EAGLE 
WHITE PIGEON 
HIAWATHA NOKOMIS 
CosTUMES 


The children wear Indian play suits if 
available; otherwise, ordinary clothes, with 
Indian feather headdress. The latter can 


be made during art period. 











Ma 





noxwKom 





Viawalha. 


BERNICE MORGAN BRYANT 


CHIEFS (pointing to wigwam)— 
“Dark behind it rose the forest, 
Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them; 
Bright before it beat the water, 
Beat the clear and sunny water, 
Beat the shining Big-Sea-Water.” 


“4 








PROPERTIES 
Wigwam, Indian jewelry, Indian pot- 
tery, spears, wampum belt, and animal 
skin. (While studying about the Indians, 
children can make these articles; or orig- 
inals may be brought’ from home.) 


THE PLay 


INDIAN PRINCESSES AND CHIEFS (dance 
out in Indian fashion, form a circle, and 


sing)— 

One little, two little, three little Indi- 
ans, 

Four little, five little, six little Indi- 
ans, 

Seven little, eight little, nine little In- 
dians, 


Ten little Indian Chiefs. 

(Indians sit in circle, Indian fashion, 
first girl, then boy, and so on.) 

PRINCESSES (reciting together, pointing 
toward wigwam)— 
“By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis.” 
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While Bright Star 
| and White Pigeon 
receive the thanks 
of Hiawatha, we see 
White Flower and 
Red Eagle looking 
_! on, having presented 
tAGLe | their gift; the others 
await their turn. 





AN INDIAN PLAY 


LITTLE CLOUD—We want to make you 
leader of chiefs of all our tribes. 

HIAWATHA—Thank you, my friends. 

BIG WOLF—We have brought you gifts 
from our tribes to honor you. 

(Red Eagle and White Flower kneel 
before Hiawatha.) 

RED EAGLE—We are Navaho Indians. 
We came across mountains and rivers and 
plains. Our home is in the cactus coun- 
try. 

WHITE FLOWER (offering jewelry)— 
We bring to you these gifts of jewelry. 
We hammered pure silver and set it with 
the finest turquoise we could find. 

(Hiawatha takes gifts 
and puts them on floor. 
He holds his hand above 
the heads of Red Eagle 
and White Flower.) 














GRAY = == ————— 





STRONG WG ART LITTLE CLOUD GENTLE WATERS BLACK CROW 











ALL (rising) —Hiawatha, Hiawatha, O 
our Hiawatha! 

(Hiawatha comes from wigwam. He 
stands tall and dignified.) 

HIAWATHA—Good be wo you, all my 
friends. 

BLACK CROW—O Hiawatha, we have 
come from all parts of this great country 
to greet you. 

STRONG HEART—We have come from 
our tribes far, far away. 

GRAY DOVE—We come to honor you, O 
Hiawatha. 


HIAWATHA—Thank you, Red Eagle. 
Thank you, White Flower. 

(Red Eagle and White Flower return 
to places. White Pigeon and Bright Star 
kneel before Hiawatha.) 

WHITE PIGEON—We are Pueblo Indi- 
ans. We come from the Moki tribe. We 
make our homes high in the cliffs of the 
great Southwest. 

BRIGHT STAR (offering pottery) —Take 
these, Hiawatha. We molded them from 
the soft red clay of our country. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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A Navaho Indian Tune 


ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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R., rattle; T.T., tom-tom; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine; CYM., cymbals. R indicates rap of tambourine. 


See page 83 for further suggestions. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Marguerite M. McDonald 


Principal, Blaine School, Butte, Montana 


Mary M. Sullivan and Dorothy Webber 


Primary Teachers, 
Blaine School, Butte, Montana 


@ THIS play was written for use in the 
combined first and second grades. 
However, it could be played equally well 
by either grade alone. The flexibility of 
the cast makes it possible for every child 
to take part. The play tells the story of 
Christopher Columbus in the vocabulary 
of small children and can be read easily 
by an average second-grade child. 
PRODUCTION NOTES 

The play, with the exception of one 
short speech by Columbus, is done in pan- 
tomime during the reading of the story. 
The effectiveness of the play lies in the 
timing of the action. It should not be 
hurried. Slow curtains will add much to 
the picture. 

Columbus should conduct himself with 
great dignity at the court of Spain. His 
exits in Scene II should be done with par- 
ticular care to show contrasting feelings. 

All directions are given from the actor’s 
viewpoint. “Exit right” means the actor’s 
right, and so on. It is understood that all 
gestures will be made with the hand or 
the knee that is away from audience. 

The work of the reader can be simpli- 
fied by giving him a copy of the story 
with check marks to indicate pauses. 

Four or five intensive rehearsals are 
sufficient for a finished production. 

Suggestions for costumes, stage settings, 
and so on, are at the end of the play. 


CHARACTERS 


READER 
COLUMBUS 

PLAYMATES OF COLUMBUS (five or six) 
KING FERDINAND 

QUEEN ISABELLA 

LADIES-IN-WAITING (four) 

HERALD 

GUARD 

SAILORS AND INDIANS (any number) 
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King Ferdinand, Queen Isabella, Columbus, the Guard, the Herald, 


and the four Ladies-in-Waiting are pictured here in their costumes. 





ScENE I—THE SEASHORE 


If galleons are used, they should be 
placed left and right front, as the ocean 
is supposedly out front. 

(Columbus and playmates are playing 
with boats on the seashore. They push 
their boats about on the stage as the Read- 
er, who appears out front to the right or 
left, reads or tells the story. The Reader 
should not at any time appear in the 
scene.) 

READER—Long years ago in a country 
called Italy, there lived a little boy named 
Christopher Columbus. He was like any 
boy in this school. He played all the 
games that boys like. But best of all, he 
liked to play with boats. Every day he 
went to the seashore to play in the sand 
and sail his boats. He did not always play. 
Sometimes he stood on the sand looking 
Out to sea. 

(Here the boy Columbus stands, and, 
shading his eyes, gazes out front, far off, 
fo sea.) 

READER (0¢ pausing for above action) 
—Then he would watch the big ships 
come in. It was fun to see the sailors get- 
ting off the ships and to watch them un- 
load the cargoes. It was when Columbus 
was a little boy that he decided to be a 
sailor when he grew up. 


The other mem- 
bers of the cast, 
in costume, are 
grouped with the 
principal actors. 


ScENE II—THE Court OF SPAIN 


King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella are 
seated on their thrones. The Queen sits 
at the King’s left. The Guard stands to 
the left of the Queen. 

The Ladies-in-Waiting kneel, two on 
each side of the throne. 

The Herald, after he ushers Columbus 
into the presence of the King, stands at 
the King’s right. 

(Curtain opens.) 

READER—Columbus was eager to d) 
something big for the world. He wanted 
te find something that no other sailor had 
ever seen. But he had no money. So he 
went for help to the kings in countries 
near by. They thought Columbus was 
foolish, and would not help him. At last 
he visited King Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella of Spain. 

(Reader pauses. Herald, off stage, 
right, blows three well-timed blasts on bis 
trumpet. The last blast should be the 
longest. Enter Herald, followed ) 
Columbus. Herald bows before King and 
takes his place at King’s right. Columbus 
removes hat with elaborate gesture and 
kneels on right knee, before King.) 

coLumBus (speaks while on bended 
knee)—Kind king, will you help me? 

(Continued on page 78) 
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A DRAMATIZATION 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
EDITH L. JOHNSON 


CHARACTERS 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS SEBASTIAN 

A MERCHANT BARTHOLOMEO 
CHRISTOPHER ’S FATHER FIRST SAILOR 
SCHOOLMASTER SECOND SAILOR 
LUIGI ANGELO 


THE PLay 
ScENE I—THE CoLUMBUsS HOME 


(Christopher is lying on the floor read- 
ing. There is a knock at the door. He 
goes to the door and admits a merchant.) 

MERCHANT—Greetings, young sir! Is 
this the establishment of Columbus the 
weaver and wool comber? 

CHRISTOPHER—Greetings to you, sir! 
Yes, it is my father’s place of business. 
And my father himself is at the store- 
room, but he will return soon. Will you 
step inside and be seated until he arrives? 

MERCHANT—Yes, I'll wait. (Crosses 
the stage and sits down. Christopher 
picks up his book and then sits down op- 
posite the merchant, but does not read.) 
And no doubt such a _bright-looking 
young boy as you can tell me your father’s 
charge for the weaving of a hundred 
pounds of wool into a good, fast-dyed 
shepherd’s check. 

CHRISTOPHER (embarrassed )—Why, | 
am very sorry, sir, but | know not the 
price my father receives for one hundred 
yards of woolen goods. 

MERCHANT (surprised)—What? Well, 
then, know you the price of a single yard, 
which, if we knew, we could multiply by 
one hundredfold and thereby arrive at the 
price of the amount desired? 

CHRISTOPHER—I am afraid, sir, that I 
cannot reply as to the price even of a sin- 
gle yard. But I know it is not nearly so 
high in cost as is a yard of silk. 

MERCHANT—Well! The lad cannot 
quote the price of wool but compares it 
knowingly with the price of silk! And 
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why, then, boy, is the cost of woolen cloth 
so far below that of silk? 

CHRISTOPHER—Oh, that, sir, is because 
of the great distance and the hazardous 
journeys it requires to bring silk to this 
city. 

MERCHANT—So! 
of it there. 

CHRISTOPHER—Yes, sir, and wool is a 
local product. There are many flocks of 
sheep around about Genoa, but silk, like 
tea and spices, comes all the distance from 
India and Arabia. 

MERCHANT—True enough, boy! You 
do know something, if not the price of 
your parent’s handiwork. 

CHRISTOPHER—And there are pirates 
who plunder many of the ships, so the 
merchant of foreign goods must increase 
his price on goods which arrive safely, in 
order to balance the loss on that which 
fattens the pirates’ purses. 

MERCHANT—Such a contrast in knowl- 
edge and ignorance! Now what may that 
signify in a boy of your age? And what 
is that book you have been interrupted in 
reading? 

CHRISTOPHER—Oh, sir, it is a marvel- 
ous book! It’s the travels of Marco Polo! 


You are in the truth 


Have you read about him? He journeyed 
all over the world! 

MERCHANT—Marco Polo? Yes, I’ve 
heard of him. He had a taste for strange 
countries. I’ve been to India, but I'd not 
wish to go to Cathay. It is too near the 
edge. 

CHRISTOPHER—The edge? Oh, yes, the 
edge of the earth. But I'd like to go and 
look down over the edge. There must be 
something there. 

(Enter Christopher's father.) 

FATHER—Greetings, sir, and thanks for 
your kindness in waiting. (Speaking to 
Christopher.) Now, put up the book for 
a’ while and go dump the wool into the 
tubs for washing. If you wish to be the 
great sailor you are always telling about, 
you must go to school, and how can you 
go to school unless I earn money to buy 
books? (Exit Christopher.) 


ScENE II—THE SCHOOLROOM 


SCHOOLMASTER—And will you observe 
this map of the entire world, class, while 
you attend to my questions? What, Luigi, 
is the position of the city of Genoa on this 
map? 

LUIGI—Sir, it is in the center. It is situ- 
ated on the Mediterranean Sea. 

SCHOOLMASTER—Quite right, my boy! 
What country lies near the extreme east- 
ern rim of the earth, Sebastian? 

SEBASTIAN—Cathay, sir. 

SCHOOLMASTER—Right. Bartholomeo, 
what island lies on the extreme western 
edge of the earth? 

BARTHOLOMEO—Britain, master. It is 
dangerously far out on the Sea of Dark- 
ness. 

SCHOOLMASTER—An_ excellent reply, 
Bartholomeo. You will be a credit to your 
good father. And now, Christopher, what 
would happen to any ship that ventured 


(Continued on page 79) 


On the wharf at Genoa, Columbus 
and his schoolmates visit with 
sailors who have returned from 
voyaging on the Sea of Darkness. 
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INDIAN HISTORY 


ALBERTA EWOLDT 


B® THE difficulty of teaching Indian 

history to third-grade pupils without 
a fixed textbook is lessened by the use of 
stories made by the children themselves 
and incorporated into booklet form. The 
children take pride in making their read- 
ing material; and art work can be satisfac- 
torily correlated with reading in this way. 

A week is usually needed to complete a 
booklet. On the first day I read a selected 
story dealing with the problem at hand, 
and the group discusses this material. On 
the second day pictures and additional ma- 
terial supplied by the pupils are used to 
supplement the original story. The third 
day brings the tentative formation of a 
story for the booklet. The pupils make 
suggestions, and I print the story on the 
blackboard. On the fourth day the story 
is finished and corrected. 

Also on the fourth day plans for art 
work are discussed and a cover design is 
decided upon. These covers may be made 
inexpensively from heavy paper on which 
the design is painted. The period on the 
fifth day is spent in making the booklet. 

These booklets are used for class read- 
ing, and later are placed on the library 
table. I find that interest in Indian work 
is stimulated, reading improved, and many 
additions are made toour library material. 


PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 


MILDRED H. COLE 
@ PROBLEMS have become a household 


word among us in our fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades. We have done problems, 
thought problems, made problems, and 
lived problems. We have had copies of 
many market and grocery lists. We have 
figured a father’s laundry bill for six shirts 
with stiff collars and cuffs. We have 
measured every room, window, black- 
board, and bookcase, finding real areas and 
real perimeters. 

As a consequence of dealing with real 
problems that we could handle and see, 
the once-dreaded problems in our arith- 
metic books have lost their terror. 
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HOW TO MAKE A SAND TABLE 


NELLA WALTERS 


—® WE MADE an unusual sand table 

which is superior to the old-fashioned 
ones. We used a large tin tray, which we 
painted sea-blue both inside and out. A 
wooden box with a piece of glass over blue 
blotting paper in the bottom of the box 
will be equally satisfactory. 

From a local sawmill we secured enough 
sawdust to fill the tray. We dyed this 
green with dye such as is used for cloth- 
ing. It is best to put the sawdust in 
a large bag before putting it in the dye 
solution. If this is not done, it must be 
strained out of the dye. When the dyed 
sawdust was dry, we filled our tray and 
were ready to work with it. 

If a lesson calls for water, the sawdust 
is pushed back to show the blue bottom 
of the tray. Mountains, rivers, and val- 
leys may be made at will. 


SEATWORK IN GEOGRAPHY 


MARGARET NOEL 


B® IN FOURTH- and fifth-grade geog- 

raphy, teaching the states on the map 
is difficult. To meet this problem the 
following seatwork device proved effec- 
tive. For the section of the country being 
studied, an outline map, approximately 
12” x 18”, was pasted on a heavy card- 
board. Each state was made a different 
color. Names of the states were typed on 
a piece of tagboard. These name cards 
were then cut with triangular bases in or- 
der to fit into “art corners” which were 
pasted on the states. (Art corners can be 
bought at a ten-cent store.) 

The name cards are placed in an enve- 
lope which is clipped to the map. During 
spare time the children place the map on 
a desk, take out the name cards and try to 
“work the puzzle” by placing the names 
on the correct states. 

The idea proved so very interesting to 
the children that it was later extended to 
completing sentences which were lettered 
on the back of the puzzle map. Such 
questions as products, climate, and places 
of interest were included. 





OUR ART GALLERY 


FLORENCE K. STEVENSON 


@ A POPULAR corner in my first- 

grade room is “Our Art Gallery.” 
We have a 4 x 5 foot portable bulletin 
board and we use this for the front side of 
our gallery. We put the end against the 
side wall, with the board parallel to, and 
about six feet from, the back wall, thus 
forming an inclosure. Inside we have 
three or four chairs and a table. 

The bulletin board is used for pictures 
appropriate to the month. I obtain many 
pictures from THE INsTRUCTOR. 

The wall spaces are covered with fiber- 
board, and on one we place the famous 
picture we are studying. On the other 
we put unusual drawings that the chil- 
dren make. 

We have “Our Art Gallery” in large 
letters at the top of the wall; under that 
“Come and Look”; and then, to one side, 
“Quiet, please.” 

When a child has finished his work, he 
can go to the art gallery and look at the 
pictures. On the table we keep paper and 
crayons for those who wish to draw. 

The children enjoy this corner and are 
very quiet there. I select good pictures, 
since I want to give the children an op- 
portunity to know and appreciate them. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


@ DURING the years that the Teachers’ 

Help-One-Another Club has been ap- 
pearing in THE INstructor, thousands of 
teachers have contributed short, helpful 
articles to this department. Likewise, 
countless thousands of teachers have been 
helped and inspired by these short but valu- 
able contributions. We cordially invite 
you to share with other teachers any bit of 
your experience which might be helpful to 
them. One dollar is paid, upon publica- 
tion, for each article used in this depart- 
ment. 


There are a few simple rules to follow 
in preparing manuscripts for the Help- 
One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 
department to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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THE remarkable success which has 


Group instruction as the modern method of teaching music in over 10,000 


schools has lead to the preparation of this latest Hohner Instruction Book, “Har- 


monica Playing Made Easy”. 


As the title suggests. the book is written in 
such an easy simple way that it will be read- 
ily understood by the youngest boy or girl. 
Illustrations show just how to hold the har- 
monica, and how to produce each individual 
note. From that simple beginning it takes 
the pupils along, step by step, until they 
are thoroughly familiar with the instrument. 
In an amazingly short time they are able to 
play simple melodies, of which a number are 
included complete in the Instruction Book, 
Such old time favorites, as “Oh Susanna”, 
“Old Kentucky Home”, “Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginny”. “Home On The Range”, “Oh 
Dem Golden Slippers”, “Man On The Flying 
Trapeze”, “Drink To Me Only With Thine 
Eyes”, and “Home Sweet Home” are in- 
cluded as complete pieces for the Harmonica 
together with the piano accompaniment. A 
number of selections are arranged for two, 
three and four part playing. 

Another interesting and instructive feature 
is the explanation of the various types of 
Hohner This is 


helpful to the teacher because it enables her 


Harmonicas. particularly 


Free Instruction Books 


ProvipE AMAZINGLY EASY 
Way To Teacn Music 
In YouR SCHOOL 


followed the introduction 


to select different kinds of Harmonicas for 
a school or class Harmonica Band in order 


to give better musical balance. 


How To Organize 
A Harmonica Band In Your School 
Full instructions are given in the Instruction 
Book on how to organize your Harmonica 


Band. 


you will find the necessary directions on how 


When you are ready for part playing 


to divide your group into Sopranos, Altos, 
Tenors and Basses, and suggestions on what 
Harmonicas to select to obtain the best re- 
sults for group playing. One of the most in- 
teresting features of Harmonica Group In- 
struction in the schools is the many letters 
we have received from teachers stating that 
the keen interest of the pupils in their music 
period provided an incentive for better work 
in all subjects. The popularity and success 
of School Harmonica Bands has been little 
short of amazing, and school principals, mu- 
sic supervisors and teachers have repeatedly 
expressed their enthusiastic endorsement of 


this modern way of teaching music. 



















THE 
SO EIOE ME in order to, provide harmonies 


groups with appropriate music and songs arranged 
for selo and part playing, we have assembled the Harmonica llayer’s Library, a 

PLAY 'S collection containing songs and melodies known and loved by every one 
ER This Library shonld be in the possession of every teacher interested in’ Harmonica 
playing The regular retail price is $2.70 if ordered separately, but is available to 


teachers at the special price of $1.00, postage and packing prepaid 
LIBRARY 4. New Standard 


Harmonica 


2. New Standard Harmony Cor 
pared for two part work and 


3. ‘The Happy Cowboy Sings ar 


4. “School 
** Marine 
for 
piano ace 

5. Paul 


monicas, 


8. ‘‘Almeda 


When orderi 


$1.00 SPECIAL “LIBRARY” OFFER 10 TEACHERS 


selections arranged for the Harmonica 26c 


most popular songs of ranch and rang: 25c 


Band Folio.’ A tine collection of 
ranged for the “School Band 


Robinson’s 
and professional player 


eral pages 


Newton High Sehool, New York City A stirring num 
ber, easily mastered by beginners.................... 60c 
7. “Hohner Harmony Book for Harmonica’ contains fifteen 
popular songs prepared in four parts for the Harmonica 
with piano accompaniment....................... 75¢ 
——— 
RETAIL VALUE $2.70 


Course Contain two hundred well known 


nse for the Harmonica.” Forty selections pre 
ten for three part work on the Harmonica 26c 


id Plays Songs of Vioneer Days Fifty of the 


type Harmonica amd the 
Band" Harmonica Musical arrangements are 
two part or three part harmony work with 
ompaniment 35c 
Method for advanced 
Teaturing many yles of Har 
principally of the chromatic iviety, with sev 
devoted to trick playing and unusual effect 35c 
March,”’ by C. IL. Valentine, Director of Musie 


“Harmonica 


ALL FOR $1.00 


ng please use coupor 
and imelude 


specify “Library Offer’ 


remittance, 


of Harmonica 
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HOW TO REALIZE THE FULL 
POSSIBILITIES OF YOUR HARMONICAS 


Harmonica Instruction is now so widely employed in schools as the modern 
method of group instruction in music, that we are anxious that teachers 
and music supervisors should understand and utilize the full possibilities 
of this delightful little instrument. To accomplish this, the selection of 
the proper Harmonicas to secure the desired musical effects, both in solo 
and group playing, is important. 
For instance, for the clear sweet 
tone of the violin, a single reed 
Hohner Harmonica such as _ the 
Marine Band is suggested. 

Another type of 
the violin tone is the 
Band” preferred by 


Harmonica with 
“School 
some players 
longer musical 
range than the “Marine Band”. 





4 4 5 5 6 6 7 7 Holes 


4.5.67 because it has a 


For stirring marches and martial 
airs where the brillianey of the 
brasses is Hohner 
Auto-Valve Harp will give you 
wonderful results 


desired, the 





Scale in 
5 5 6 6 7 7 6 4 Holes 
Do Re Mi Fa So La Ti Do 5,6,7,8 


These and other Hohner Harmon 
icas are described in detail in the 
New Instruction Book and their 
uses explained for individual or 
group. playing. Diagrams also 
shew just what holes are blown to 
produce the desired notes. In fact 
every possible effort has been 
made to make this Instruction 





Scalein B D B DB OD OD B Book so simple and understandable 
Holes ec + + Oo 8. FF F that every boy and girl can learn 
4.5.6.7 Do Re Mi Fa So La Ti Do 


to play the Harmonica with very 
little effort. 
examined the Book have pronounced it the simplest and best they have 
ever seen. 


Teachers who have 


This New Instruction Book will be supplied free to teachers in the 
quantities necessary for group instruction. Just sign the coupon below 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


| M. HOHNER, Inc., 


| 351 Fourth Ave., Dept. 40K, New York City 


Please send me without charge: - Instruction Books 
| how many 
Please send me (postpaid) of your Special $1.00 offer 


how many 
I enclose check or money order for $ 
















AN INDIAN PROGRAM NUMBER 


VERNA ITTNER 


BS WE CHOSE Indians as the subject 
of an autumn program. The children 
made costumes of gunny sacks trimmed 
with Indian designs of colored crepe pa- 
per. Bright-colored beads and headbands 
were worn. Wigs were made of black 
stockings, with strips braided for pigtails. 
Dry cocoa rubbed on the children’s faces 
made them look more like Indians. 

The stage was dimly lighted; the setting 
was a wigwam and a campfire with a 
tripod and a large kettle. Under the wood 
were lights covered with transparent red 
cellulose paper. Flames were made of red 
crepe paper, each backed by a wire to 
make it stand up. In small pans around 
the wood, pine incense was burned, mak- 
ing a smell and smoke like a real fire. We 
also burned a little in the kettle for steam. 

Our rhythm band first played “Around 
the Campfire” by J. Lilian Vandevere 
(THe Instructor, October 1935, page 
33), and then sang “Indian Children” by 
Annette Wynne and Alice H. Beveridge 
(THe INstrucror, October 1936, page 
34). The rhythm-band score was repeat- 
ed, while a group of chiefs and squaws 
danced. After the dance they wrapped 
themselves in Indian blankets, and lay 
down around the campfire. 


THE VALUE OF CLUB WORK 


CLAIRE DAVIS 
B® VALUABLE personality traits can be 


developed by club work: initiative, 
originality, confidence, poise, thoughtful- 
ness, courtesy, and co-operation. The 
children choose officers, who take entire 
charge during the meeting. 

Our Story Club gives opportunity for 
children to share with one another stories 
they have read and enjoyed. Different 
children tell or read stories from library 
books. After Story Club, children often 
exchange books, thus encouraging wider 
reading. Sometimes original stories are 
read, or a dramatization is given. 

Our Poetry Club cultivates an appreci- 
ation for poems. Those that have been 
enjoyed by individuals are said or read to 
the whole group. Many poems are learned 
just because the children love them. A 
collection of poems enjoyed by the chil- 
dren is put in booklets, one for each child. 
Original poems are written by the chil- 
dren, and put in booklet form. 

We have three big parties a year, each 
sponsored by a different group of chil- 
dren: Halloween, Valentine Day, and 
May Day. The program for each party 
comes largely from the work of the Story 
Club and the Poetry Club. The fathers, 
mothers, and little brothers and sisters are 
invited, and a gala air prevails. 
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A LITERATURE MAP 


MARION E. HETRICK 


B EACH child in my fourth grade made 

an outline map of the United States. 
As he read a book that dealt with a cer- 
tain section of the country, he wrote the 
name of the book at that particular place. 
The author’s name was included as well as 
the book title. 

These maps can be made as simple or as 
elaborate as desired. Our literature map 
encouraged the children to read more 
books, as well as to become interested in 
books dealing with different parts of the 
country in which they live. 


A CLAY SUBSTITUTE 


HELEN McDIVITT 

B AN EXCELLENT, inexpensive clay 

substitute can be had by using the 
following recipe, doubling and redoubling 
until the desired amount is made. 

One cup flour 

One cup salt 

One rounded teaspoon powdered alum 

Add water slowly to the mixture and 
knead it until a claylike consistency is 
reached. Wrapped in a‘wet cloth, it will 
keep three or four days. Should it be- 
come too dry, water can easily be added 
and the whole rekneaded. 

Some of the advantages of this substi- 
tute are its cheapness, its availability, and 
It can be handled exactly 
like clay. When dry it can be painted, and 
it retains its shape without crumbling. 

We dye this “clay” any color we like by 
putting cake coloring, ink, bluing, mer- 
curochrome, beet juice, or other coloring 
into the water when we mix it. 


its cleanliness. 


USING THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


CECILIA VITS 


@ .MY DISTRICT has purchased new 

encyclopedias. They are bright and 
very attractive and have many beautiful 
illustrations. The children enjoy delving 
into their pages. I decided to turn this 
interest to a useful purpose. 

Each child looks through the pages to 
select a topic that he thinks will interest 
the other children. On an appointed day 
he gives an oral theme based on the topic 
which he has chosen. While telling his 
story, he shows illustrations that will make 
the facts more entertaining. 

Children of the third grade are able, 
after a few weeks of assistance from the 
teacher, to select enough information to 
give an interesting talk. They especially 
like to tell about wild animals. 

[I feel that this activity has done much 
to prevent disciplinary problems and to 
develop the children’s ability to speak be- 
fore a group. 


A TROPICAL GARDEN 


H. IRENE KREIDER 


@ BY A sunny window in our school- 
room we keep a fairly large box of 
earth. One of the boys painted the box 
to harmonize with the color scheme of 
the room. Different pupils put in one 
seed each of various tropical plants or 
fruits, as orange, grapefruit, cotton, green 
peanut, and so on. An African violet and 
a poinsettia were added, which made our 
garden very attractive. 
The pupils thoroughly enjoyed watch- 
ing for the seeds to sprout and announc- 
ing the arrival of our tropical plants. 


OUR INDIAN DOLLS 


CAROLINE F. ZANE 


@ AFTER my primary pupils had made 
some Indian dolls, we composed the 

following story about them. Each child 
was given a hectographed copy to read. 

We made Indian dolls. 

We took a piece of muslin. 

It was twenty-one inches long. 

It was nine inches wide. 

We dyed the muslin. 

Some children dyed it in coffee. 

Some dyed it in tea. 

Then we pressed it. 

We folded the muslin in half. 

We traced a doll on it. 

We sewed around the doll leaving the 
top of the head open. 

Then we cut it out. 

We turned the doll inside out. 

We stuffed it with cotton. 

We sewed the top of the head. 

We dressed our dolls. 


Some are Indian girls. 
Some are Indian boys. 
We used black yarn for the hair of our 


dolls. 





My Pupils with Their Indian Dolls 
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PERFECT FASHION PARTNERS TO GO COMFORTABLY WITH 


/ COD 





f; ‘l/ A smart strap shoe for school, in Black 
AMLLLLE or Brown Kid; Black Suede. $6 


A dainty new high front, Wine, Greer 
Black, Brown Suede; also Mat Kid. # 


ms Comes in Brown or Black Suede ) . Comes in Black, Brown, Gree Blue 
Cc harlotle trimmed with touches of Calf. $5.50 / orlia co aes a 


Suede; also Biack or Brown kid. $6 











R ° 2 A gay kiltie tongue sport in Black or NI if A new punched street oxford. 
) vag , ennce Brown Buccaneer or Boarded Calf. $5 x atgare In Black or Brown Kid. $5.50 
AMERICA'S SMARTEST A glorified oxford for that new school outfit? Of course! A high, glove-fitting $ ; 
WALKING SHOES style for dressy costumes? Lots of them! Bright spectators and sports? .. . TO 
GO PLACES COMFORTABLY Just call the roll of all the shoe partners your wardrobe needs, and you'll find gizes t TO 11 
every important fashion “present”. Plenty of comfort present, too, in these WIDTHS AAAA TO EEE 








new Fall Enna Jettick Shoes. And happily, their prices are still only $5 to $6! 


kand -Flaxed by 


AUBURN 





NEW YORK 
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HEALTH SCRAPBOOK 


GRAYCE M. HILBORN 
B® IN OUR small rural school, books are 


often at a premium, since they are 
not furnished by the district. As a re- 
sult, we are often forced to borrow books, 
and are not always fortunate in the selec- 
tion. 

At present the third grade is using a 
health reader which is really too advanced 
for it. To furnish some incentive to 
study, I purchased a good-sized scrapbook. 
Each day the children select points from 
the lesson which they consider worthy of 
emphasis and either make their own illus- 
trations for them or cut pictures from 
magazines. Each day the best picture is 
put into the scrapbook. 

For fifty cents I obtained a rubber 
printing set, with which the child prints 
an appropriate sentence under his picture. 

The children enjoy this work immense- 
ly, and since to produce relevant material 
they must master the main points of the 
lesson, my problem has disappeared. 


OUR TREE OF KNOWLEDGE 


ETHEL McGINITY 
« ON THE wall in our library cor- 


ner we hung a “Tree of Knowledge 
Chart,” for keeping a record of the library 
books which the children read. The chart 
was made from a large sheet of oak tag. 
On this was pasted a tree cut from gray 
construction paper. 

Our state tree is the cottonwood, so 
during an art period each child made a 
small booklet in the shape of a cottonwood 
leaf, and printed his name on the cover. 
These booklets were fastened to the tree 
with paper fasteners. When a child com- 
pleted reading a book he wrote the title 
and author inside his booklet. At the end 
of the year the leaves “fell” from our tree 
and were taken home by the children. 
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GIFT PLAQUES 


ELIZABETH MONTGOMERY 


B® RECENTLY I asked my third-grade 
children to bring to school coffee- 
can tops in sizes that are appropriate for 
plaques. These are painted with black 
enamel. In the center of each plaque, 
leaving a wide margin of black, we paste 
an attractive bright-colored picture that 
the child has cut from a magazine. The 
whole plaque is then shellacked. A hang- 
er, which can be purchased at any ten- 
cent store, is attached and an attractive 
gift results. 
I use only tops that have finished edges. 
The children might make twin plaques if 
they wish. 


WRITING LESSONS 


MARY FORMAN 


B® I HAVE a number of upper grades to 

teach, and it is rather difficult to find 
time to supervise the writing lessons, so I 
use the following plan. 

Tacked up on the wall I have a graded 
penmanship scale. This has samples of 
writing arranged in order of excellence. 

At stated periods, classes which are not 
reciting practice writing. After they fill 
a sheet, they take it to the scale, compare 
it with the samples, and grade it accord- 
ingly. After school, I inspect and some- 
times regrade the papers. 

I can watch as I teach another class, and 
remind pupils if their writing position is 
poor. The pupils try to imitate the writ- 
ing that is graded 90, and are showing 
steady improvement. 


WHAT DID YOU FIND? 


VILLEAR FORESTER 


SB TO STIMULATE interest in a “Sci- 

ence Table” last fall we played a game 
which we call “What Did You Find?” A 
label was printed and placed beside each 
article that the children brought. 

For standards to hold the labels, we use 
a small square of modeling clay. The 
cardboard label can be pressed down into 
the center of the clay. A small set of 
bookshelves placed on top of a kinder- 
garten table provides the cabinet. This 
is placed in a corner of the room and re- 
mains there as long as there seems to be 
interest shown in the activity. The labels 
supply a great many words which will be 
needed later in stories. 

We have found in our locality the fol- 
lowing specimens: pine cones, birds’ nests, 
cattails, elm leaves, maple leaves, oak 
leaves, sycamore leaves, seeds, nuts, gold- 
enrod, sand, persimmons, Chinese lan- 
terns, acorns, birch bark, sassafras, shells, 
pumpkins. plume grass, milkweed pods, 
cocoons, and moss, 








CLUB EXCHANGE 


@ IN THESE columns are published 

notices from teachers who wish to 
have their pupils exchange correspond- 
ence with children in other schools. We 
cannot guarantee that letters will be an- 
swered, but we assume that teachers who 
send in notices will make an effort to 
have their pupils acknowledge all letters 
received. All notices should be signed 
by the teachers themselves, and be ad- 
dressed to: THe INstructor, Club 
Exchange, Dansville, N.Y. 

Notices are published in the order of 
their receipt. It is suggested that they 
be mailed soon to ensure their publica- 
tion early this year. 


Connecticut.—My seventh-grade class is 
interested in exchanging letters with chil- 
dren of other schools in the United States 
and in other countries. We promise to 
answer all letters promptly. We especially 
want to receive letters from the South and 
from the West. Address: Mr. Charles A. 
Larkin, 701 Hope Street, Springdale, Con- 


necticut. 


Idaho.—My pupils of grades five to eight 
would like to exchange correspondence and 
souvenirs with pupils in other states, Can- 
ada, and the Hawaiian Islands. We will 
answer all letters promptly. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Faith Grose, General Delivery, 
Nampa, Idaho. 


Idaho.—My pupils, grades four and five, 
would like to correspond and to exchange 
souvenirs with pupils of othér states, Canada, 
and the Hawaiian Islands. All letters will 
be answered promptly. Address all mail to: 
Miss Katherine Spencer, Parma, Idaho. 


Indiana-—My pupils of Mudsock School, 
grades one to eight, and I would like to ex- 
change letters and pictures with pupils and 
teachers of other schools in the United States, 
its possessions, and also in foreign countries. 
We will endeavor to answer all letters 
promptly. Address: Miss Evelyn Smith, 
R.D. No. 3, Butler, Indiana. 


Nebraska.—The pupils and teacher of Dis- 
trict 39 would like to exchange letters, 
products, and souvenirs with pupils and 
teachers in other schools in the United States, 
its possessions, and foreign countries. They 
will answer all letters promptly. Address: 
Miss Gladys Emerson, Beatrice, Nebraska. 


Pennsylvania-—My pupils of grades five, 
six, seven, and eight would like to corre- 
spond with pupils in other states and also in 
foreign countries. We will answer all letters. 
Address: Miss Gertrude Landsiedel, West 
Mountain, R.D. No. 1, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania,. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils of grades one, two, 
three, and four would like to correspond 
with pupils of schools in other states. We 
should like to exchange pictures and sou- 
venirs, as well as scrapbooks. We promise 
to acknowledge all letters received. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Doris Van Ornum, Fremont, 
Wisconsin, 
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FOR THE BENEFIT rose BOYS” GIRLS 


and to advance their knowledge 
of Oral Hygiene, we make 





this astounding offer 


Special Pro-phy- Cac-tic 


Tooth Brush for Children 
om Tooth Powder (10% can) 









FOR BOTH 
IN LOTS OF TEN 
OR MORE 


UsE 


S 4 DUCATORS everywhere know even better improved Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Powder that 
’ than we how school health is improved is being so enthusiastically received in all 

when their charges take proper care of their — parts of the country. Its delightful winter- 
; ‘ teeth, And this is our way of cooperating in green flavor makes brushing teeth a pleasure 
. . your campaigns for broader knowledge of for children. And you know it is safe, because 





Oral Hygiene. 


Realize, please, that these brushes are not 


ScHOOL Pro-phy-fac-tic , 


it has been awarded the seal of the American 


Dental Association, and “accepted” as SAFE 


y : culls, rejects or so-called “seconds.” They are FOR CLEANING TEETH by the Association’s 
‘ for children, age 2 to 7 : . . : ; d sad ; 
5: special Pro-phy-lac-tic quality, made espe- Council on Dental Therapeutics. 

cially for this distribution. The bristle is In order to reduce bookkeeping and han- 
STUDENT pPro-phy-lac -tic brand-new, fresh, ; and from our regular dling costs, we request the use of the coupon 
c, sources of supply. Each brush is packaged in below and cash with order. The brushes and 
al for children, age 8 to 12 an individual glassine envelope. powder will be rushed to you postpaid. 
in ah ° 

The tooth powder is the remarkable new, 

Se 
st 
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Both brushes are ACT INSTANTLY... This offer cannot be repeated! 
shown actual size. i (Minimum order — $1.00) 
0, Assorted handle 
id colors... Medi- | Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company 
Ve um Bristle. Not | Florence, Mass. 
ue sold in stores. I Enclosed is $ » for which please send me the following brushes (fill in quantities in 
ise I boxes) and a separate can of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Powder with each brush ordered. Each 
és I brush-and-powder combination . . , 10¢ 
at, I : — , 
I [ SCHOOL Pro-phy-lac-tic [ | STUDENT Pro-phy-lac-tic 
I Name paul —— —_ 
——— 
Address__ — iaieeeenaiel 
| City State 


937 
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How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


Pages 


e7a1 LLVE pages devoted to Halloween 


should be a help to teachers who 
have not thought so intensively and 
planned so carefully as this writer has. 

Four of the pages have designs so large 
that they can be seen across the school- 
room, For this reason they make excel- 
lent illustrative material. 

It is well to devote three pages to the 
cat, for it is the most important charac- 
ter in the child’s Halloween. The posi- 
tions of the cats are those most popular 
with children. The cats have been done 
in a simple way so that any child can draw 
them freehand and paint them with black 
ink, or cut them out of black paper. He 
can then use them as decorations for cos- 
tumes, in friezes, or in small] pictures. 

The child who can draw many different 
objects can express himself well in draw- 
ing, just as the child who has many words 
in his vocabulary 
expresses himself 


The drawings of 
costumes will inspire 
the pupils to make 
original costumes for 
themselves. 

The frieze at the 
top of page 38 has 
a charming infor- 
mality in its arrange- 
ment cf the amusing 
and scary witches, 
cats, bats, pumpkins, 
and owls. We have 
left far behind the 
pattern border where 
children repeated one 
arrangement several 
times to make a pat- 
tern. They had no 
opportunity to com- 
pose. They had very 
little opportu- 
nity to draw 





in spoken or in 
written language. 














BULLETIN-BOARD POSTERS 


freehand. They 
usually traced 
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all the objects that 
they wished to draw. 
The mask problem 
is described on these 
pages and several il- 
lustrations are given. 
Children whose par- 
ents have talent in 
art might be encour- 
aged to ask them to 
cut clever faces for 
their masks. An ex- 
hibit of masks would 
be interesting. 
Teachers ought to 
take every opportu- 
nity to enlist the help 
of artistic parents. 
By so doing, they not 
only help the art ex- 
perience of the child, 
but they also gain the 
co-operation of the 
workers in the com- 
munity. Artistic tal- 
ent is found many 
times among people 
who are descendants 
of the craftsmen of 














A Cat to Make tor Halloween 








Children of Swedish 


foreign countries. 
parents often have talent in wood carving. 
The technique needs to be modified only a 
little to carve jack-o’-lanterns by cutting 
into one or more layers of the pumpkin, 
and to add ears and hair made from other 
vegetables. 


Pages 


a THESE pages furnish some valu- 


able material for staging Indian 
plays. Children see how to make cos- 
tumes, how to hold water jars, how to car- 
ry a papoose, and how to sit. They can 
make a pueblo out of boxes or paint it on 
stage scenery. They can make a paddle 
for the bread. If the children have curly 
or light hair, they can cut straight black 
hair from crepe paper or cloth, and sew it 
on old stocking legs to fit the head. [See 
page 81 for further suggestions in connec- 
tion with these pages. ] 


Page THE simple poster designs shown 
here use plain lettering with some 
words bigger than others. Children need 
to see many good posters, for their tend- 
ency is to make too small letters, too many 
words, and many details in the design. 
(Continued on page 83) 
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Two Arithmetic Tests 


(Continued from page 29) 


IT COSTS SO 


































Kry 
Decimal Fractions 
1. .009864 9. .003404 i 
-0675 10. 72.24 ] 
.0746 11. 20 ' 
8.0017 12. 200 
1,000,000.1 13. 48 
2. 11.205 14. 256 
3. 37.544 15. 1000 
4. 1410.2011 16. 2.9 
§. 2.075 17. 90 
6. 39.032 18. 1270 
7. 81.0081 S. Bae 
8. .090625 20. .0055 
Percentage 
1. 40% 7. wheat 25% 
2. 95 games corn 40‘% 
3. $440 buckwheat 7% 
4. 20 problems oats 18‘; 
§. 75% millet 10‘ 
6. $2400 8. 30 words 
A Test on Land 
— . 
Transportation — Ci n 
(Continued from page 29) | 
Key 
L1.T 4 F 7. F 10.T 13. F 
ae es a oe ae: Se 
7 é&T aT MT 
II. 1. a. On foot 
b. On animals 
c. Sleds and sledges 
d. Carts and chariots 
e. Covered wagons 
f. Stagecoaches and buggies - 
g Bicycles is Under the mbrella 
h. Trains e ad © eee 
i. Automobiles and  motor- . ” 
cycles Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the “happy-go-lucky” crowd who refuse to 
© «. Indies cad buffalo traike worry about “rainy days.” But most teachers are not that fortunate. They have to be sure 
sh b. Dirt of an income when disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 
c. Corduroy and plank 
Ss d. Flat stones in mortar | 5 d F k HH, 1 f 5 
. a 
a . ieee | a uc its out o All Checks 
Seat by 
ng &. Asphalt Fastest Air Mail 
in, g- Cobblestone and brick Teachers Every Year 
h. Concrete , 
er iT ; Records show that each year one out of every five teachers ai 
I. mountains jungles Senee thine dnc te inane anol aaa: <* Th . ) 
Fee anion - oses time, due to Iliness, accl¢ ent or quarantine. e very HH e Is W hat T C U 
. PY nature of your occupation increases the health hazard— er \ cee 
bodies of water for all diseases come to school from all the homes in the Will D f y 
u- IV. lic i S.e 7. 2 community. No teacher can afford to ignore these plain ! oO for Ou 
an 2. d 4. f 6. b facts. You can’t afford to take the risk. 
) $50 a Month when you are totally disabled 
06- = 3 SAFE by confining sickness or accidental injuries 
ir- ]@ =o Get Under the (including automobile accidents). 
| A Cat to Make for | 
an 7. $50 a Month when you are quarantined and 
on Halloween C. U. Umbrella your salary has stopped. 
dle (Continued from page 45) It’s such a comfortable place to be, even when you are well, $25 a Month for illness that does not cenfine 
rly Th og or you have no — ~ —— a comes, oh you to the house, but keeps you from your 
i: e other ends should be fastened so ee ee ee ee a ee Se eee work. In addition, hospital and operation 
c ‘ | side. T.C.U. protection is then priceless. Alberta Schwalbe, e . 
ick they will not come apart. The tail of Los Angeles, Calif., writes: q benefits. 
y it will stand up “With hospit: ; . ae 4 sail , 
. | spital bills, doctor bills and loss of salary $333 to $1000 f oS ee f : 
M = staring me in the face, what should come along but a ee Se ee oo 
- th ane the — large and place the welcome red, white and blue air mail letter? The cidental loss of life. Double these benefits 
ec- 0 ed the lower ry of ~ head; a mn —— | pasenee _ —— — for travel accidents sustained in railroad, 
cep the nose an mout ite —_ mendously. ’m so glac took out this health anc rn “ar or steambos rec 
a. 4 einai ne Gheiidins ate FOUNDE [accident policy. The T.C.U. umbrella is a real um- street car or steumboat wreck, 
1899 brella and I, for one, am glad I am privileged to =e i b fi , PF 
head, draw them in ink or wax craw! under it.” Policies paying larger enefits will be issued 
wn Crayon, or make them from you if you so desire. 
me Paper. Use the method hes saiaal SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


eed to the colors chosen. If orange and | If you will act now and send the coupon we will tell you — — — — FREE INFORMATION COUPON — — — 
d- black are used, the head can be | how you can get under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Then you | ‘To the T.C.U., 883 T.C.U. Building, 
n era 4 : will have a true friend in time of need. Thirty-eight years Lincoln, Nebraska. 

nge with features in black, and | ica i 
iny the bod and t il f th : | of helpful service to the teachers of America is your 1 am interested in knowing about your Protective 
P y iL oO ose two colors. best assurance of what the T.C.U. will mean to you when a: weg me the whole story and booklet of 
. ut a small brass paper fastener financial help is needed most. Send the coupon today. 


rough the nose, and attach the No agent will call. 
ead to the top of the front section 


~~ head will move from side to TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ae 


Side ‘ (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
. 883 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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HANDWOR 


The Outline Drawings in these books can all 
be used “creatively” to inspire children to 
do original work, or they may be used (over 
patterns for coloring, cutting 
and assembling in various attractive ways. 






and over) as 


Creative Posters 


= Numberless posters can be 
made by the children from 
CREATIVE the 32 pages of patterns 
in this book. Boys, girls 
POSTERS men women, pet chick- 
ens, turkeys, birds, flowers, 

OF OTS BRUCE CLEAMELAND 


and many other sub- 
are included Insert 


ee ; | i pe oan com : 


Heavy paper 


trees 






cover 

5@ cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR = subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 











Instructor Poster Patterns (oor 11 


Fach of the books con- 
patterns for making 


t 
i 
1) posters of varying sizes 





up to 54 inche long 20 
| of the patterns in each 
| hook are of Mother Goose 
j churacter others deal 
| with children, their pets, 
| and their play. No pat- 
| terns alike in the two 


books. Heavy paper covers. 





& 4 | Fach book, 50 cents, post- 
biel hne m4 poidte THE INSTRUCTOR 
— “| sucseriber, (60 cents each 
to non-subscriber.) 





Poster Patterns 


Patterns which form 20 
posiers, size 36 x 14 inches, 
illustrating a  well- 
known story. Some of the 
subjects are: Cinderella, 
Rumplestiltzkin, The Frog 
Prince, The Ugly Duckling, 
Puss-in-Boots, Jack and the 
Beanstalk, The Three Lit- 
tle Pigs; Robinson Crusoe, 
ete Heavy paper covers. 
50 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 








Patterns for making 20 


Health Poster Patterns 
— \ pusters, 86 x 16 inches : il 
justrating health rules. Ten 

HEALTH ~— of Mother Goose on 
acters with hea ingles. 

POSTER Gebers include: —#. with 


Windows Open; Brush 


oF SENS WRHEE pasAves Teeth Every Day; Little 

sorte Health Gardeners ; Fat 

— — 4 / Fruit Every Day: ete 
Heavy paper covers 


50 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR = subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 








Safety Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns for mak- 


ing 30 posters of varying 
sizes up to 36 x 15 
inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule Full diree- 
tions are given. Sub- 
jects include Re Careful 
of Fire; Croas Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 


Be Careful in the Water 
ete Heavy paper covers 
50 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR = subscriber 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 














School Window Decorations 


16 sets of patterns § for 
window decorations with 
full directions for making. 
May also be used in making 
decorations for other pur- 
poses Some of the pat- 
terns are: Red Geranium, 
Basket and Fruit, Bow! and 
Daffodils, Bunch of Grapes, 
Santa Claus Poinsettia 
Hatchet and Cherries, ete 
Heavy paper covers. 

50 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 





Instructor Jointed Toys 12°ih 


=” Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
| two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose, and one for 
named a Santa Claus Jointed Toy. 


Each book, 50 cts., postpaid to THE INSTRUC- 
TOR subscriber. (60c each to non-subscriber.) 
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. . Yours at substantial savings through Special Discount Privilege (*see below). 
and order now all that you will need for this school year. 
the postage. 























INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK 


Three Volumes Autumn Plans, Winter Plans,Spring Plans | i 


kach of then 
teaching 
for carrying 
Geography, 
Nature Study, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 
prepared 


seasonuble 


Games, 
guage, 


have been 
standing 


and patterns 
outs, posters, 


* SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRIVILEGE] ew 


PRIMARY PLANS| 


ps + eee 


primary 






—_. 


tions each 


lows : 





$2.00, postpaid 


subscriber.) 


three volumes 
plans 
out) classified as 
History, Hygiene, 
Picture Study, 


presents a 
them 
by many teaching 


for seat work, construction 


booklets, cards, calendars, ete 
of 224 pages each 
Set of 3 volumes complete, $2.40, postpaid to THE INSTRUC- 
TOR subscriber. 


Full cloth binding 


($3.00 to non-subscriber.) 


$20 large pages 
making school work appealing to children. 
and edited by Elizabeth P. 
years Primary Editor of The Instructor. 
for a 
complete collection of 
Nature Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary 
Fridays (lVieces to Speak, etc.) ; Projects; Plans; Reading; Seat- 
work and Blackboard Drawings; Songs 


to 
TOR subscriber. 


Plays 
The plans and material 
specialists of high 
There is a wealth of illustrations including designs 
work 


You need send no money now—pay November 5th if more convenient. 


PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS 


(7* 


specialists 


and Music; Stories. Hundreds of ar- — s fact, every kind of game. 
tistie and useful illustrations including 320 pages. Full cloth covers. 
eight pictures of birds in colors 1.20 tpai 

Full cloth binding eet Tuerkocronsden 


FOR ALL 


wreat 
(with an abundance 
follows: 
Literature and 
and Exercises, 


month of the school year and containing a 


THE INSTRUC- [ 
($2.50 to non- 


! The most complete’ enter- 

GRADES | PIAN BOOKS | | tainment book published. 
infuse Contains recitations, songs, 

VOLUME | f music, dialogues, tableaux 


of material 
Biography, 


K Get Heb with your classroom problems with these. . 


INSTRUCTOR TEACHING AIDS 


Select 
Delivery is free —we pay 


For School, H 
400 Games ond Riagerennd 


Gives full instructions for 
playing more than 400 
vames, amply providing for 
every age, purpose and oc- 
easion: indoor and outdoor 
games; games in which chil- 
dren of varying ages may 
participate ; games for social 
gatherings; for special pur- 
poses in classroom work; in 


of helps and devices for 
Prepared by skilled 
temis, for 25 
The book has ten sec- 


x 10% inches) 


primary material for the month as fol- 








ae n INSTRUCT OR subscrib- 
! er. ($1.50 to non-subscriber.) 
i, ee 5 


INSTRUCTOR 


! 
i , i 
\| 


The Year's Entertainments 


and other entertainment ma- 
terial arranged in complete | 
programs for different grades 
appropriate to the various 
holidays, birthdays and other 
special occasions during the 

school year. 364 pages. Full 


variety of 


Lan- 


























| 
| \\ _ cloth covers. 
i” e $1.20, postpaid to THE 
rk. paper cut- itl INSTRUCT OR subserib- 
Three volumes 1 wt er. ($1.50 to non-subscriber.) \J 
| f 3 Volumes Book 
~~) sits ~~ Poems Teachers Ask For :°°°h; 


These two books’ contain 
440 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
publication in the 





The special discounts allowed to new or present subscribers to THE IN- 
STRUCTOR on the purchase of books and other teaching aids described on of the 
this page and elsewhere in this issue, can save you MORE than the cost of 
You will want many of these teaching helps during the 
We cannot guarantee that these low prices will remain in force, 


your subscription. 
school year. 
so you should take advantage of this offer now. At the same time get 


FREE... Instructor Classroom Calendar 


“Poems Our Readers Have 
Asked For” department of 
THE INSTRUCTOR. All 
poems are suitable 
for reading, memorization, 
reciting, etc. 214 pages in 
each book. Full cloth covers. 
Each book, 80 cents, post- 
paid to THE INSTRUCTOR 
subscriber. ($1.00 each to 
non-subscriber.) 


How I Did It 


ASK FOR | 


| 
BOOK ONE 





suggesting timely activities for each of the ten school months. 
Page 14 of this issue how to get YOUR free copy of this new teaching aid. 


Modernized Teaching in 






$1.00, postpaid to THE 
($1.25 to non-subscriber.) 


scriber. 


Large 


Iwo groups of 20 prints each 


MODERNIZED TEACHING 
IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


& 


nC Fan 


— 


‘s Rural Schools 


sense advice 


It discusses rural 
orvanization and 
agement and 


for one-, 
room 
study 


schools, 





program 
cloth 


covers 


book of common- 
encourape- 
ment and inspiration for 
teachers of rural schools 
school 
man- 
offers ex- 
cellent working schedule 
two-, and three- 
Includes 
plans and a physi- 
eal education and health 
143 pages. Full 


INSTRUCTOR sub- 


A 


ic Science; Manual Train 

source of real help to ing; Music; Games; Seat- 
those who teach number work; Schoolroom Holidays. 
work or arithmetic in the 320 pages. Full cloth covers. 
elementary grades. The MODERN 80 cents, postpaid to TH E 


first part 
cial difficulties of 
pupil and teacher and the 
most modern and success- | 
ful methods of 


with 
tions in the teaching of 
arithmetic in the 
wrades 
cloth covers. 
80 cents, 
subscriber. 


these problems. The sec- E lai hat a it 
ond part of the book deals ee constitutes 
seneral eonsiiern- good teaching today and 


Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces 


Group One for 


each group of 20 prints put up with 24-page 


The pictures 
paintings and are suitable either 


original 


average 7 x 9 inches in size 


for classroom picture study or for framing 


Each Group, $1.20, postpaid to THE IN- 


STRUCTOR subscriber. 


(31.50 each group 


to non-subscriber.) 


Supervision of Elementary 







cedure in supervision; etc. 


references. 


SUPERVISION OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Schools 


with modern 
practices and 
confront- 
elementary 
supervisor. 


Deals 
teaching 
the problems 
ing the 
teacher or 
Includes: improvement 
of classroom  instruc- 
tion, outlines and cri- 
ticisms of lesson plans; 
keeping teaching up-to- 
securing greater 








date; 
efficiency ; new types of 


guides and pro- 
Questions and 
Full cloth covers. 


tests ; 


128 pages. 


80 cents, postpaid to THE INSTRUCTOR 


subscriber. 


($1.00 to non-subscriber.) 


COMPANY, DANSvVILLE, N. Y. 


I he y 


lower grades and Group Two for upper grades 


746 teaching devices cover- 
ing: School Management; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History; 
Writing ; Reading ; Hygiene; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 


Modern Number Methods Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
t 


Read on 








treats of spe- 


a INSTRUCTOR subscrib- 
”) 


er. ($1.00 to non-subscriber.) 








NUMBER 
METHODS 


ALSHOUSE 


Present - Day Standards recSin 


solving 


presents standards by which 
teachers can evaluate every 
feature of their work. The 
andl standards are illustrated by 


postpaid to THE INSTRUCTOR ceucsete cxampee te 


° them of greatest value for 
($1.00 to non-subscriber.) self-improvement. The lesson 


plans, projects, etc., have (33) 
been thoroughly tested. 208 “ 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
$1.00, postpaid to THE 
study booklet in a strong Kraft envelope. INSTRUCTOR subscrib- 
faithfully reproduce the full colors of the er. ($1.25 to non-subscriber.) 


eight 
12% pages Full 








With Study 
Material 














—- For other teaching aids that you may include in your order at special discount prices: 


See new ILLUSTRATED UNITS book on Page 8 of this issue. . and INSTRUCTOR 


HANDBOOKS on Page 14. Also see MAGAZINE OFFERS on Page 88 and Inside Back Cover. 





THE INSTRUCTOR 

F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 
Enter my subscription (new or renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with 
the issue for () 1 Year at $2.50. [ 2 Years at $3.50. 


Send entirely cost-free the new Instructor Classroom Calendar. 


Date 


Send, carrying charges prepaid, the books and other teaching aids written on following lines an¢ 
in page margin below. (List also magazines desired in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR.) 


This order totals $ 1 will remit on or before Nov. 5, 1937. [] I am enclos- 
ing payment in full. [I] I am enclosing check postdated Nov. 5th, not to be cashed before that date 
My Name a eee a 


St. or R.D. om ._State__ - 
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How Shall the Schools Teach Safety ? 


(Continued from page 18) 


IN RURAL SCHOOLS—Discussed by Cora B. Ryman 


from the harmful forces he encoun- 
ters on the way to and from school 
and on the playground with his class- 
mates. He has come into a new 
world; he should be carefully di- 
rected. 

These three phases of safety can 
perhaps be most effectively presented 
when correlated with other facts and 
experiences. Human-interest stories 
appeal to children, and example is 
more far-reaching than precept. 

The hazards in rural life are greater 
now than ever before. Accidents due 
to automobiles have been increasing 
steadily in recent years. The com- 


plexities of modern life are taking 
too great a toll in human life and 
suffering. Safety precautions have 
not kept pace with modern progress. 

The school must provide oppor- 
tunities and foster activities that will 
aid children in self-protection. A 
definite program of safety can be 
carried on through projects, games, 
dramatizations, nature study, and 
art posters. 

Unit activity affords a large field 
for safety education. The school 
that has a Safety Club is doing much 
to form correct habits that make for 
self-development and protection. 


FROM THE VILLAGE VIEWPOINT—Discussed by Herbert J. Stack 


bicycle riding and roller skating, 
coasting and skating, hiking and 
camping, swimming and boating, and 
the many other activities which chil- 
dren enjoy. She can teach dangers 
of fires and firearms, gas and electric- 
ity, poisons and fireworks. 

Third: She can make her school- 
room and building the safest place in 
the world for children. She may 
need the help of parents and school 
authorities to do this, for there are 
many school buildings unsafe for 
children—buildings that are firetraps, 
with narrow exits, poorly lighted 
stairways, and other dangerous con- 
ditions. 

Fourth: She will do what she can 
to provide greater safety for children 
on the way to and from school and 
at play. 

Her pupils, if they live in a city or 
village, may have to cross from fifty 
to seventy streets in the course of a 
day. This is a serious problem. The 
teacher will, therefore, encourage the 
work of safety patrols, for patrols 
have been useful in safeguarding 
children on the way to and from 
school. She will insist upon safe 
school-bus transportation. She will 
teach children that, when walking on 
rural highways, the left side is the 


IN LARGER COMMUNITIES 


In like manner, children learn to 
plan for safe conduct in the school 
itself. “What is the best way to 
carry a chair?” “How should we 
distribute the scissors?” “How does 
one go down the steps?” “What is the 
best way to care for the dishes after 
lunch?” There are many problems 
to be solved, problems which are real 
and which demand an immediate 
answer, 

We cannot tell what problems chil- 
dren will have to solve when they are 
adults; we can only hope, and with 
reasonable assurance, that solving the 
problems that confront them as chil- 
dren will give them desirable methods 
of attacking those that come at other 
age levels 

Safety education in the modern 
tity school encourages the organiza- 
tion of a safety council where rep- 
resentatives from all of the classes 
meet to solve the problems in safety 


safe side. She will try to get her 
children to play, not on streets, but 
rather in vacant lots, parks, and play- 
grounds. 

Fifth: She will utilize the most ef- 
fective methods in teaching safety. 
There is much lost motion in trying 
to teach safety by having children 
memorize rules, slogans, limericks, 
and codes. Learning words doesn’t 
make children safe. They must be 
given real and vicarious experiences 
through demonstrations, practice ex- 
ercises, and visual aids. Safety is not 
something to be memorized; it is 
something to be lived. 

And throughout all her safety ed- 
ucation, the teacher will remember 
that it need not be a wet blanket on 
the adventures of life. We want to 
have more desirable adventures. We 
want more sports and _ recreation, 
more riding and skating, more camp- 
ing and swimming—but we want to 
do away with the stupid accidents of 
life that end adventure and cause so 
much unhappiness. 

Is not this lifesaving work in 
safety education a golden opportunity 
for the classroom teachers of the na- 
tion? The community and state are 
looking to us for help. 

It can be done! 


Discussed by Mary May Wyman 


that confront the children in the 
school. This organization is impor- 
tant in educating children in leader- 
ship; in providing ani avenue for real 
pupil participation; and in planning 
for safer living on the part of the 
children. 

for safety. 

The problems of safety may have 
to do with coming to school or go- 
ing home. It may be necessary to 
secure the aid of the police to regulate 
trafic so that the children may cross 
the streets in safety. Again, the most 
pressing problem may be that of help- 
ing children to select safe places for 
afternoon play. 

Simple problems? Yes, but it is 
the lack of forethought in such daily 
affairs that brings human suffering. 
In schools today we must teach chil- 
dren how to plan their lives so that 
they continue to be safe and happy, 
capable of maximum usefulness. 


It is a steering committee 
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a an ideal classroom map —4.)3 feet wide, 





39 inches deep — printed in four colors 
on good heavy stock, with riveted holes for 
hanging. Around its border is a series 
of colorful illustrations tracing the story of 
salmon, from cool mountain streams right 
to your dining-room table. 

You will find this handsome map ex- 
tremely helpful for geography and nutri- 


tional courses. Fill out the coupon below 


—you pay only the small mailing cost. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Home Economics Department 
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Owen Supplementary Readers 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADE USE 





“Our Everyday Needs” Series 


By JOSEPHINE WORTHINGTON and CATHERINE MATTHEWS FRANK 


Our Food 


The story of wholesome 
foods--where they come 








from, why people eat 
them, how they are pre- 
pared--is told simply, di- 
rectly, in this fascinating 
Social Studies reader for 
intermediate grades. The 
pupil learns about many 
kinds of food, among 
them fruits, cereals, dairy 
products, bread, fish and 
shellfish, sugar and other 
sweets, cocoa, tea, and 
coffee, meat products, 
poultry and eggs, spices, 
vegetables, nuts, dried 
fruits. 129 graphic il- 
lustrations. Full cloth 
ethene binding. 256 pages. 


Price 96 cents per copy, postpaid. 


POET Hime 1 Oe ane as eee 








Our Transportation 


— Every child loves to see 
a train, a plane, a ship, 





























a motorcar. Here is the 
story of these means of 
OUR transportation, so writ- 

! )}] ten that children’ will 
TRANSPORT ATION understand. Subjects in- 
— elude: How man carries 

, burdens, man’s anima! 
helpers, old and modern 
highways, bridges, ships 
of long ago, sailing ships, 
modern liners, canals, 
early railways, railways 
of today, early and mod- 
ern automobiles, the his- 
tory and development of 
sky travel. 193 interest- 
ing illustrations. 256 
pages. Full cloth binding 


Price 96 cents per copy, postpaid. 








Our Clothing 


Florence and Robert learn 
about their everyday 








‘lothing, its care, selec- 
ion and history. They 
find out about the differ- 
nt fibers and their 
ources; they see the 
pinning and weaving of 
ormer days in contrast 
with present-day meth- 
ods. Other subjects that 
interest them and will 
interest other children in- 
‘lude: The production of 


clothing, leather, shoes 
hats, furs, rubber goods, 
dyestuffs, lace, thread 


and needles, buttons. 145 


Worthington and Matthews | j\justrations 256 pages 








Full cloth binding 
Price 96 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Our Shelter (Ready Nov. Ist) 


= Here, in compact form, 
- SS yet richly varied, is told 





the story of Shelter from 
the earliest times to 
the present: text and 
pictures concerned with 
homes primitive to pala- 
tial; with materials that 
xo into the building and 
furnishing of a home; 


OUR 
SHELTER 


Ready with facilities that give 

, heat, light, water The 
November pupil visits an apartment 
house and a hotel, learns 

I st about model tenements 

and civic planning. 


Worthy architecture’ is 
stressed. More than 200 
illustrations. 256 pages. 








Full cloth binding 
Price 96 cents per copy, postpaid. 


“Story of America” Series 


The Age of Discovery 


By Ramon Coffman. 
The earliest days in our 
, country’s history the 
mriresy) aucerrs | Indians and their civili- 
zation before the arrival 


THE AGE OF coming “ofthe North- 
DISCOVERY | ina! rnctish “explorers 


the Spanish explorers 
and their conquests are 
here described in infor- 
mal style. Entertaining 
text, checked vocabulary, 
and vivid presentation 
recommend this book, and 
others in the series, for 
intermediate grade use. 
5s illustrations. 160 
eens Paes. Full cloth binding. 
Price 72 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Growth of the Colonies 


By Ramon Coffman. 
In colonial days, during 
the late 17th and early 
18th centuries, was laid 


GROWTH of | 3 Soeee ae 
THE COLONIES | Sostsa heats eee Bee 
4 Lf 


rt *~ 





i awieca 


tea yee 


rately In ae volume that 
describes the settlement 
and growth of Connecti- 
eut, Rhode Island, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia; 
the founding of Detroit; 
the French and _ Indian 
Wars. Included also are 
sketches of leaders. 57 
illustrations. 142 pages. 
Full cloth binding. 











By 
~ The crucial days 
— the American colonies 
«xz | threw off Great Britain's 











Price 72 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Founding the Republic 


Ramon Coffman. 
when 





rule are here recounted 


FOUNDING | Bes'gning with, the Boo 
THE REPUBLIC 


tive tells of the Revolu- 
tionary campaigns in 
New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and _ the 
South. Then comes the 
drafting of the Constitu- 
tion, the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, the 
Clermont’s famous trip, 
and the War of 1812. 44 
illustrations. 128 pages. 
—_._._———J.-:«*;Full cloth binding. 


Price 72 cents per copy, postpaid. 








New World Settlement 


By Ramon Coffman. 
‘“. In dramatic text, this 
































volume pictures the ex- 
2 s citing period when North 
America was explored and 

WORLD settled, between 1535 and 
1682. The pupil learns 
SETTLEMENT about Cartier’s adven- 
tures on the St. Law- 

rence, about Champlain, 
Marquette, Joliet, and 
La Salle; he reads of the 
founding of the first Eng- 
lish colonies, of John 
Smith and Pocahontas; 
he visualizes the life of 
the Pilgrims and of the 
Dutch in America. 40 
illustrations. 4 maps. 142 
enue ———J pages. Full cloth binding. 

Price 72 cents per copy, postpaid. 











Colonial Life in America 


By L. Morton Tilling- 
hast and Edna M. Col- 
man. How people lived 
during the early days of 

America’s development 

COLONIAL LIFE what their houses were 
like; how these houses 
were furnished, lighted, 
and heated; the occupa- 
tions of the men and the 
women; colonial children 
and their special inter- 
ests; schools, churches, 
modes of travel, and 
styles of dress all these 
are described in a way to 
stimulate the child's in- 
terest in a time long 
past. 45 illustrations. 12s 
pages. Full cloth binding. 
Price 72 cents per copy, postpaid. 
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Advancing the Frontier 


By Ramon Coffman. 
During the 19th Century 
in America the fronti s 


{ue TySae or awewes moved steadily westward. 
Early means of transpor- 


ADVANCING tation--the Indians of 
the Plains pioneer life 
THE FRONTIER in the West--the rail- 

road and the telegraph, 
each is given its true 
iN place in this chronicle of 
é advance. A_ chapter on 
Texas and one on Abra- 
ham Lincoln are of par- 
ticular interest. This 
and other volumes of the 
series contain pictures of 
real historical value. 44 
illustrations. 128 pages. 























Full cloth binding. 
Price 72 cents per copy, postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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A Study of Medieval Guilds 


(Continued from page 32) 


Lessons from the first day were 
absorbing, and the children studied 
eagerly in order to know more about 
their subject so that they might go 
forward with their work. In oral 
and written English the children ex- 
pressed their enthusiasm in original 
poems and stories. It was interesting 
to the teacher that many boys who 
enjoyed building and other manual 
arts also gave vent to their interest 
through the medium of poems and 
plays. 

Arithmetic had an unusual appeal, 
for numbers were needed in almost 
all of the work. In measuring, build- 
ing, and estimating costs of mate- 
rials, as well as in other problems, 
numbers were essential. The propor- 
tions of the castle and cathedral were 
first decided upon, and these called 
for very careful measurements in the 
building. Then, too, the walls sur- 
rounding the castle and outbuildings 
must be the correct height and thick- 
ness. 

The children added new words to 
their vocabularies. In no other proj- 
ect, it seemed, had so many new 
words been acquired. The teacher 
reminded the children that during the 
Middle Ages the English language it- 
self had grown by the acquisition of 
rich and beautiful words from other 
tongues. 

In building the castle, the children 
learned that medieval folk must have 
within their walls sufficient stores to 
withstand a long siege, and that there 
must also be a water supply within 
the gates. With these needs in mind, 
storehouses were built, as were sheds 
for cattle and a facsimile of a well. 
The girls in the meantime had mod- 
eled some brown and white cattle 
and had made some green trees to 
shade the well. 

The cattle were modeled of plain 
white clay like that used in the castle, 
and then were painted brown and 
white, thus giving them an appear- 
ance of life and reality. The foliage 
of the trees was cut from green pa- 
per, and the tree trunks were made 
from brown paper twisted around 
straight sticks. 

The girls also made some quaint 
medieval dolls to give the appearance 
of life in the castle court. These 
were constructed of wire covered 
with cotton, and dressed in bits of 
silk and velvet after the medieval 
fashion. The ladies wore long veils 
attached to tall headdresses, and their 
costumes were in the vivid colors 
favored by the nobility of that day. 

As the castle neared completion, 
the boys began to plan a cathedral. 
Of course, there was a small chapel 
in the castle grounds, but they wanted 
to build a large cathedral after the 
architectural designs of the Middle 
Ages. An unexpected supply of 
material suitable for this purpose was 
found in the storeroom. Among 
other cardboard, there was an attrac- 
tive piece with an uneven pebbled 
surface that immediately suggested 
to us cathedral walls. The cardboard 
proved to be perfect for the purpose, 
because the cathedral design made by 
one of the children in Gothic style 
could be more readily copied in card- 
board than in clay. 


After the walls were erected, the 
roof was made in one large piece that 
might be removed at will. This was 
necessary in order to be able to fur- 
nish the interior, for although the in- 
terior was not visible when the roof 
was on, the members of the guild did 
not wish to leave any part of their 
work incomplete. 

This meant some further study, for 
many things were needed in a medie- 
val cathedral. After the altar, with 
its essentials, was in place, it was not 
difficult to cut benches from card- 
board and put them in proper order, 
and to place small strips of carpet in 
the aisles. The children did careful 
and painstaking work since they had 
learned that no other place was s 
complete in every detail as the cathe- 
dral of the Middle Ages. 

Now that the children were near- 
ing the end of their study, they 
planned one of the most difficult 
phases of their activity. They de- 
cided to write a play as part of their 
oral and written English, but it 
would be in no sense an ordinary one. 
It would, of course, be on medieval 
life, and would include characters 
from all classes of people—tords, 
ladies, knights, burghers, priests, 
peasants, and, of course, craftsmen 
of the guilds. The play must be 
written so that each of these charac- 
ters would have an essential part. 

This was an absorbing task, and 
each girl and boy made an interesting 
contribution to it. They had studied 
playwriting ever since the second 
grade, and had acquired some skill in 
construction, dialogue, and character- 
ization. 

As the play progressed in the Eng- 
lish periods, the industrial arts period 
was devoted to the making of cos- 
tumes. The girls in the class were 
delighted to be medieval ladies, be- 
cause their costumes were so richly 
colored and so quaint in_ style. 
Although the boys were very much 
interested in the work of the guilds, 
they preferred the costumes of the 
crusaders and lords, rather than the 
plain garb of the guildsmen. There 
were enough pupils in the class to 
represent all characters and still let 
those who wished to do so to wear the 
Red Cross of the crusaders or the 
silks of the medieval lords. 

The work on the costumes required 
some time for completion. Gay 
pieces of old silks, chiffon, and laces 
were brought to school to be turned 
into most impressive medieval gowns. 
Bright beads and old jewelry of every 
description were also brought for 
adornment. The boys had _ little 
trouble in making their costumes, 
and when these were completed they 
made weapons of many kinds— 
shields, swords, and glittering spears. 
Many of the shields were works of 
art with their coats of arms in many 
colors. 

By the time the costumes were 
finished, the children were prepared 
to present their play. It had been 
practiced as a part of oral English, 
but now it was presented in ¢ 
school auditorium before all of the 
children of the lower grades, as 4 
demonstration of how interesting 4% 
successful sixth-grade work may be. 
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A Unit on Land Transportation 


V. Collecting, posting on _ the 
bulletin board, reading, and discuss- 
ing news items and articles from 
newspapers and magazines relating 
to land transportation. 
W. Visiting express and freight 
stations to secure information re- 
garding the cost of shipping prod- 
ucts by express and by freight. 
X. Planning a trip by bus and 
train, and comparing rates with 
those of a few years ago. 
Y. Reading poems and _ stories 
about transportation on land. 
Z. Writing poems and stories. 

IV. Content used in unit. 
A. Development of transportation 
on land. 


1. On foot. 

2. On animals. 

3. Sleds and sledges. 
4. Chariots. 

§. Carts. 

6. Covered wagons. 
7. Stagecoaches. 

8. Buggies. 

9. Bicycles. 

10. Trains, 

il. Automobiles. 

12. Motorcycles. 


Kk. Roads. 
1. Earliest road builders, 
a4) Egyptians. 
b) Peruvians. 
c) Chinese. 
d) Carthaginians. 
ce) Romans. 
2. Development in America. 
a) Indian and buffalo trails. 
b) Dirt roads. 
c) Corduroy and plank roads. 
d) Flat stones in mortar. 
¢) Macadam. 
f) Asphalt. 
¢) Cobblestone and brick. 
4) Concrete. 
3. Advantages of good roads. 
4. How roads are financed. 
§. National highways. 
C. Development of the train. 
D. Transcontinental railroads. 


(Continued from page 35) 


E. Development of automobile. 
F. Effects of the modern means of 
transportation by land on people. 
G. Advantages of modern means 
of land transportation over older 
methods. 
H. Barriers to land transportation. 
I. Safety devices. 
J. Devices that make for comfort 
and convenience. 
K. Transportation in other lands. 
L. Sections of the world where 
land transportation is best devel- 
oped, and reasons why this is true. 
V. Evaluation. 
A. The children learned the stages 
in the development of the various 
means of land transportation, and 
of the inventions and discoveries 
making this development possible. 
B. They understood the effect of 
transportation upon the concen- 
tration of population and upon the 
lives of people generally. 
C. They learned the advantages of 
modern means over the earlier 
methods of land transportation, 
D. They learned to have a high 
regard for the work of the people 
who have contributed to the devel- 
opment of land transportation. 
E. They improved in their ability 
to interpret and evaluate reading 
materials, to use reference books 
more effectively, to express their 
thoughts more clearly, forcibly, 
and correctly (both orally and in 
written work), to take relevant 
notes, and’ to use such aids to study 
as tables of contents and indexes. 
F. They learned how improvements 
in transportation by land have af- 
fected our living. 
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First Steps in Blackboard Drawing 


A good workman always provides 
himself with good tools, and, equally 
important, always keeps them in good 
condition. There are several differ- 
ent sizes and kinds of chalk. Only 
the softest and purest of chalks 
should be used by the teacher who 
wishes to obtain the best results. 

Plate 1 shows the various kinds of 
chalks needed. A is the softest ordi- 
nary chalk, with which all teachers are 
familiar. However, there are several 
grades of this stick. Do not use the 
dustless. B illustrates how the chalk 
should be sharpened. This is done 
tsily with a piece of sandpaper. C 
" the best general-purpose _ stick, 
‘ince it is much larger, and you can 
grasp it firmly with your fingers 
without the risk of scraping your 
mails on the blackboard. Use the 
‘nd of the stick for making outlines 
ind for light sketching. Lay the 
stick flat upon the blackboard (some- 
umes a whole stick, and often a half 
even a third of a stick) for mak- 


(Continued from page 21) 


ing flat and shaded tones. In fact, 
this one large stick can meet all your 
needs. The square sticks, D and E, 
are softer than the other chalks and 
are used chiefly for printing. 

All of these chalks may be pro- 
cured in colors, and a box of assorted 
colors is very helpful in enriching 
drawings. A few sticks of black 
chalk of the kind and quality of D 
are indispensable, since black strokes 
are often necessary in showing accent. 

A good felt eraser is, of course, 
necessary. A simple smock is useful 
also; it keeps one’s clothing free from 
chalk dust, and the chalk may be put 
in the pocket. Remember, it is all a 
game; you are playing at being a 
teacher-artist, and an artist always 
wears a smock! 

We come now to the technique of 
chalk drawing, or the manner in 
which chalks are used and the way a 
piece of chalk is held in order to 
obtain the best results. In the series 
of illustrations showing how chalks 
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of different sizes are held, A shows 
the fingers holding the end of the 
chalk. In this manner one makes 
light delicate strokes used for sketch- 
ing outlines. The -figures in B are 
nearer the sharpened end of the chalk, 
with the index finger pressing upon 
the chalk so as to produce a heavy, 
accented, or rough line. Holding the 
chalk in this manner keeps the stick 
from breaking. 

C, D, and E show how to grasp the 
stick when it is laid flat upon the 
blackboard and one is making tones 
or indicating shading. Here the 
thumb and fingers hold the chalk 
firmly, and much pressure may be 
exerted, producing an even tone or a 
shaded tone, as one wishes. The 
shaded tone is made by exerting more 
pressure upon one or the other end of 
the chalk. 

F and G show how a stick of chalk 
may be laid flat upon the blackboard, 
the smaller end, at the top, being 

(Continued on page 82) 





STAY “YOUNG” 


---MEANS STAY MODERN 


Today’s teacher must be alive to new ideas... 
new methods... or the newcomers will go strid- 
ing past on the way up. One sure sign of the 
modern teacher is ownership of a Royal Port- 
able. It simplifies work, earns extra money—and 
above all—shows others you are not slipping, 
that you are as up-to-the-minute as next spring's 
hats! Don’t put off getting a Royal. Send coupon 
now for special offer. 


vei! ONLY A FEW PENNIES A DAY buys» 
R oO Y A L PORTABLE 


own home. FREE 
Carrying Case. 
FREE Touch 

Typing Course, 










“The typewriter 
anyone can use” 


Get the VALUABLE FREE BOOK, “Your 14°% Bet- 
ter Chance for Success."’ Contains valuable tips on 
standing out at school, and making extra money. 


& @ @ SEND THIS COUPONS & 8 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Dept. KD-1, 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
| I should like to know how I can get a Royal Port- 
able for only a FEW PENNIES A DAY, with FREE 
Carrying Case and FREE Touch Typing Course. 
I would like a FREE TRIAL of a Royal Portable in 
my home, without any obligation on my part. 
Also send FREE copy of your book, “Your 14% 
Better Chance for Success.” 
Name 
Address 


City State 








From Teacher 
To a Well-Paid 


Hotel Position 


Florence May Glover. 
School Teacher, Without 
Experience, Becomes Man- 
ager of Apartment Hotel. 





“The luckiest day of my lie 


was the day I wrote the 
Lewis Schools for informa 
tion 1 was thoroughly dis 
satisfied with my salary and 
opportunities as a teacher 
When the Lewis Schools’ 
book, ‘Your Big Opportunity 

arrived, 1 realized here was 
everything I wanted fusci 


nating work, good pay,. splen 
did yportunith arn en 
rolled, Now apartment hotel manager, salary $160 
per month and a $100 apartment I owe my suc 
cess to Lewis Leisure-‘Time, Home Study Training.’ 


Step Into a Well-Paid Position 
Good positions from coast to coast fer tramed men 
and women in hotel, club and institutional field 


Hundreds of graduates holding well paid positions 
4s thuhagers, assistant managers tewards, house 
keepers, hostesses and 65 other different types of 
positions, living often included Previous experience 
proved unnecessary. Lewis graduates, both youn 
ids mature winning success. Good grade Ka ee 


education, plus Lewis Training, qualifies you at home 
in leisure time You have equal opportunities t 
those of Miss Glover Make the same decision today 
she made not so long ago Mail the coupon NOW 


OPPORTUNITY COUP 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room P8-9046, Washington, D. C. 

Send Free Book, “Your Big Opportunity,’ and 
details as to how to qualify for a well-paid posi 
tion. at home in leisure time 





Name 


Address 


CIR... .coccccceccccececes pevsseee State 























BEFORE AFTER 





THE ORIGINAL 
f AVQGIO SUBSTITUTES 
FOR WOMEN OR MEN 
Also hides targe joints, keeps shoes shapely. RELIEVES PRES- 
SURE ON BUNION. You can't be well dressed if your SHOES 
ARE UNSIGHTLY. Ask your Shoe dealer Oruggist or Dept. 
store; or write for tree trial effer, Established over 30 years, 


FISCHER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


647 W. Virginia St., Dept 80, | Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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. AT SPECIAL PRICES 
100 hand-engraved $10.00 
@ ing including two sets of envelopes 
. 100 Script Lettering - 83.50 
Write for Sampies 100 Visiting Cards - + $1.00 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO. ,1032 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Ps. 
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J Use Allen’s Foot-Ease 
cS i for quick relief 
to foot fatigue 


3 MANY. Teachers who are continually 
on their feet during the school day 
have found an easy way to foot comfort. 
ach morning they shake some Allen's 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic healing pow- 
der for the feet, into the shoes, and pre- 
vent the annoyance of tired, aching, 
sore and perspiring feet. It makes 
stockings wear longer, too. 


FREE WALKING DOLLS 
for your pupils 


Take advantage of this FREE offer. 
Send for these attractive Walking Dolls. 
Each of your pupils may have one for 
use either at school orat home. Send 
coupon helow now 


Allen's 


-\Foot-Ease 


eit: (§ | , jinpsimateaiaes 


TI. 10-37 


obs nee 


Reena ** 


(kbd eS tenn akg, Li! 


jae 


Allen's Foot-Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 
Please send FREE, Walking Dolls for 
pupils. I enclose 10-cent yey to cover cost 
of mailing. 
Name 
Address 








ft vee be on” 
jovernment Job’’ 

with (» “I Y 8, Government 
Jobs; @ Tell me how to get one of 
these positions 
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“Straits” Adjustable Loom. Needle, four skeins 
of yarn, and = instruction 
sheet all for 25 cents (Kast 
of the Rockies) at your lo- 
eal 6 and 10 cent store toy 
counter or send 60 cents 
direct to 
TRAITS MFG. Co. 

4 Bellevue Ave. 

tron, 
if you do not see the Straits Adjustable Loom on the coun- 
ter consult the store manager 








SELL CHRI 





MAS CARDS 


Schools, Groupe, Individuals, make large profits every year nel! 
ing our beautiful line Christmas and Everyday Cards. Write 
TODAY for samples, catalog and money making plan FREE 


New Eugland Art Publishers, No. Abington, 259, Mass. 


YARN BUSINESS.3 


Details write Q “ieee. INVEST ONLY 


725 D-7T Arch, 















Like to Write? Earn Extra Money. 


Preparing newspaper clippings for publishers. 
Simple, fascinating, profitable. Stamp brings de- 
tails, Div. 34, National Press, Hohm Bidg., 6th and 
Western, Los Angeles, Calif. 


AT HOME: 


Learn to color photos and miniatures 
in of]. No avg t experience needed Good 
demand. Tee booklet, ‘Make 


Money "sions. avs uitee 5st" 


3601 Michigan Ave. Cesk cee, Chicago 


KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
Lowest 


Send for 600 Free Samples 4." 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO., Dept. A-S, 711 Arch St.,PHILA,PA. 
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The Story of Columbus 


(Continued from page 64) 


| want to go far out on the ocean to 
find a new route to India. Will you 
please give me ships? 

READER—But the King shook his 
head. (Very slight pause while King 
shakes head negatively.) Columbus 
went away very sad. 

(Exit Columbus dejectedly. The 
Reader should pause long enough for 
Columbus to get off stage and be 
prepared to re-enter. Do not burry 
this action.) 

READER—Columbus went to see 
King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella 
again and again. 

(Reader pauses as Columbus en- 
ters. Columbus again kneels with 
elaborate ceremony.) 

READER—At last the kind Queen 
said, “I want to help this man. I 
have many jewels. Columbus may 
have them all. He can sell them and 
buy ships.” 

(Lady-in-Waiting right up stage 
goes before Queen, curtsies, takes a 
jewel from Queen, carries it to 
Columbus, and returns to her place. 
She is followed in the same action by 
the Lady-in-Waiting left up stage, 
then the Lady-in-Waiting right down 
stage, and last the Lady-in-Waiting 
left down stage.) 

READER—Now Columbus was very 
happy! (Columbus backs off stage 
pressing his hat against his body as he 
bows slowly and very low. He should 
continue to bow until he is out of 
sight.) 


HI—Tue 


Indians are seated and standing in 
groups about the stage, leaving the 
center clear for Columbus and _ his 
sailors. 

READER—Columbus got the money 
and bought the ships. He took many 
men with him. They sailed on and 
on. At last they saw a new land. 

(Enter Columbus and sailors from 
left. Three sailors are carrying flags: 
the flags of Spain, Ferdinand, and 
Isabella. During the following lines, 
they look with wonder at their neu 
surroundings. ) 

READER—The land was very beau- 
tiful. Columbus and his sailors held 
up the flag of Spain and said that this 
new land belonged to Spain. 

(Columbus and sailors suit their 
action to the lines, kneeling on one 
knee and removing their hats in an 
attitude of reverence. At the same 
time, sailors carrying flags raise them 
and Columbus kneels to kiss the 
ground.) 


ScENE IV—SAME 


READER—How happy the King and 
Queen were when Columbus came 
back to them! 

(Enter Columbus from right. He 
bows before King, stands, and with 
sweeping motion of his arm, indi- 
cates two or three sailors and Indians 
who entered after him and are stand- 
ing behind the Ladies-in-Waiting at 
the right. King steps from throne 
and turns toward the sailors and In- 
dians in an attitude of acceptance 
and pleasure as they extend their gifts 
toward him.) 

READER—He brought them Indians 
and gifts of many wonderful things 
from the new land. 


SCENE New Lanp 


as SCENE Il 


CosTUMES 


The costumes are very simple. 
Almost any available drapery, robe, 
or dress can be adapted to use. 

The boy Columbus and his play- 
mates need no costume other than 
ordinary school clothes. They play 
with small paper boats. Columbus as 
a man can wear school clothes under 
any cape (a bright rain cape will 
suffice), which he wears thrown open 
and draped back over one shoulder. 
His hat is a felt hat with a plume. 

King Ferdinand may also wear a 
cape (or robe) over a skirt fashioned 
of any material at hand. His crown 
is made of yellow construction paper. 
Crepe paper hangs below his crown 
for long hair. 

Queen Isabella wears any available 
dress of picturesque type. It should 
be long and perhaps have panniers. 
Crepe paper can supply the necessary 
frills if the dress is not elaborate 
enough. Her crown also is of yellow 
construction paper (a little different 
from the King’s in design). She 
should wear at least four pieces of 
jewelry that can be easily removed. 

The Ladies-in-Waiting may wear 
their best dresses (silk if possible). 
On their heads they wear a band 
narrow in front and on the sides, but 
cut very high in fan shape (to re- 
semble a large Spanish comb) in the 
back. These are cut from oak tag 
and can be tied on the child’s head 
by means of a ribbon. Scarves are 
draped over them. 

The Herald and Guard wear felt 
hats with plumes. A 12” x 18” 
construction paper (any 
color) interwoven with white strips 
of construction paper may be pinned 
to hang from their shoulders. The 
Herald carries a trumpet and the 
Guard a spear. 

Sailors wear their regular school 
clothes and sailor caps folded from 
newspapers. 

Indians wear blankets and feather 
headdresses. 


piece of 


STAGE SETTING 

Curtains in neutral shade serve 
nicely as a background for all scenes. 
Scenes I and III need no other setting 
unless the producer wishes to add one 
or two ‘large cardboard Spanish gal- 
leons in Scene I and perhaps a wig- 
wam or two in Scene III. 

The court scenes can be made very 
effective by raising two large chairs 
on a dais (blocks or planks) and 
draping them. 


PROPERTIES 


Paper boats for the playmates of 
Columbus, made by the children. 

The flag of Spain, made from con- 
struction paper. 

The flags of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
These are green pennants with the 
yellow letter F on one and the yellow 
letter I on the other. 

Trumpet for Herald. 

Spear for Guard (a window pole 
with a paper spearhead attached). 

Jewels (at least four pieces that 
can be easily removed) for Queen 
Isabella. 

Appropriate articles to 
gifts from the New World. 


represent 








EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 


Annotated 
English Classics 


FOR USE IN UPPER GRADES 
AND HIGH SCHOOL 


HIS series is made up principally of standard 

clessics in general use in the schools. They 
are carefully edited by experienced teachers of 
English and helpfully annotated. The notes are 
ample for necessary aid in interpretation but 
not so copious as to discourage original inquiry 
Biographical sketches, questions, outlines for 
study, ete., are included, as indicated. The list 
also includes a number of other books specially 
prepared for school reading and study. Well 
printed on good paper--bound in heavy paper 
covers-moderate in price. When ordering, give 
name and number of each book desired and 
mention Excelsior Literature Series. The prepaid 
price is given after each book. 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. Bivo- 
graphical sketch, notes and outlines. The 
selections include The Pied Piper, Herve 
Riel, How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix, Incident of the 
French Camp, The Lost Leader, Phei- 
dippides, and others. $.15 

Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. In- 





troduction and notes. 18 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. 

Longfellow. Introduction and notes. 18 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. Dickens. 


Notes and biographical sketch. aL 
Democracy and the War. No. 67. Seventeen 
of the notable addresses of President 
Wilson are included together with Lloyd 
George’s address on “The Meaning of 
America’s Entrance into the War,” and 
Franklin K. Lane’ s “Why We Are Fight- 


ing Germany. Introduction, notes. » 2 
Enoch Arden. No.7. Tennyson. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions. Re 


Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. Biographical 
introduction, oral and written exercises 
notes, ete. 18 

Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. MeFee 
Old tales retold for young people. 5 

Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne. 


Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
story analysis, questions. 5 
Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. Introduc- 


tion, notes, and vocabulary. 

Idyils of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. (The 
Coming of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette 
Lancelot and Elaine, The Passing of 
Arthur.) Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion, notes, questions, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary. 

Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Con- 
tains map, biographical sketch, the reign 
and character of James V from “Tales 
of a Grandfather,” pronouncing vocabu- 
lary and comprehensive notes. 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. This 
volume gives practically entire the prin- 
cipal addresses from these famous de- 
bates. Introduction and notes. mt) 


Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Hale. 
Biographical sketch, historical introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes. 5 

Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspiration- 
al Stories. No. 61. Introduction, notes. 15 

Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. (L’Allegro, 

Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Biograph- 
ical sketch, introduction, notes, questions 
for study, comments, vocabulary. lt 

Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. Introduction 
and notes. Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, and 
A Descent into the Maelstrom. a 

Eliot. 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Biographical 


sketch, notes, questions for study on eac 
chapter, critical comments and _ bibliog- 
raphy. The most complete edition pub- 


lished for class study. 
Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. Introdue- 
tion and notes. Contains most of the es- 
says used in school, including Rip Van 
Winkle and Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 30 
Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, out- 
lines. Also contains The Forsaken Mer- 
man, Rugby Chapel, Self-Dependence and 
others. 
Some Water Birds. No. 25. 
Description and stories. 
Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. Pre 
pared especially for school use. Bio- 
graphical introduction, explanatory notes, 
questions for study, suggested compost 
tion subjects. Illustrated. 3 
Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 
Biographical sketch, notes, 
Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. 


Inez N. McFee , 


Lowell. 
questions 1 
Selected. Bi- 


. 


ographical sketch and notes. aad 
SHAKESPEARE 

As You Like It. No. 47. Introduction, notes’ , 

2 


and questions. 
Hamlet. No. 49. 
questions. 
Julius Caesar. No. 41. 
and questions. 
Macbeth. No. 43. 
questions. 
Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. 
tion, notes and questions. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Introduction, notes and 9% 


Introduction, notes 
a 
Introduction, notes and “ 


Introduc- 0 
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Big Chief Hiawatha 


(Continued from page 62) 


(Hiawatha takes gifts and juts 
them on floor with the others. He 
holds his hand above their heads.) 

HIAWATHA—Thank you, White 
Pigeon. Thank you, Bright Star. 

(White Pigeon and Bright Star re- 
turn to places. Big Wolf and Gray 
Dove kneel before Hiawatha.) 

BiG WOLF—We are Osage Indians. 
We have journeyed many days across 
the broad plains. We have come to 
honor you. 

GRAY DOVE (offering wampum)— 
For you, Hiawatha, is this wampum 


necklace. We have woven it with 
the finest sinews. We have woven it 
with the finest beads. Wear it, 


Hiawatha. May no harm touch you. 

(Hiawatha takes gift and places it 
with the others. He holds hand over 
their heads.) 

HIAWATHA—Thank you, Big Wolf. 
Thank you, Gray Dove. 

(Big Wolf and Gray Dove return 
to places. Strong Heart and Little 
Cloud kneel before Hiawatha.) 

STRONG HEART—We are lroquois 
Indians. We have traveled across the 
mountains and across the waters to 
make you our chief. 

LITTLE CLOUD (offering spears) — 
Here are our gifts. Take these spears, 
and spear the sturgeon. 

(Hiawatha takes gifts and places 
them with the others. He holds hand 
over their heads.) 

HIAWATHA—Thank you, Strong 
Heart. Thank you, Little Cloud. 

(Strong Heart and Little Cloud re- 
turn to places. Black Crow and Gen- 
tle Waters kneel before Hiawatha.) 

BLACK CROW-—We are Sioux In- 
dians. We come from the north. 
We make our homes in the forests 
near the waters. 

GENTLE WATERS (offering buffalo 
shin) —We killed a buffalo, and then 


took its hide to make Hiawatha a 
saddle for his pony. We honor you, 
O Hiawatha. 

(Hiawatha takes gift and places it 
with the others. He holds hand over 
their heads.) 

HIAWATHA—Thank you, Black 
Crow. Thank you, Gentle Waters. 

(Black Crow and Gentle Waters 
return to places. Hiawatha takes a 
few steps forward before he begins 
to speak.) 

HIAWATHA—Thank you all, my 
friends. When the sun rises, come 
again, We shall feast all the morrow. 
When the sun sets, we shall smoke the 
pipe of peace. Good be to you. 

(Indian Chiefs and Princesses bou 
and exit as they came in. Hiawatha 
joins Nokomis. Nokomis looks at 
Hiawatha. ) 

NOKOMIS— 

“Out of childhood into manhood 

Now has grown my Hiawatha . 

There the wrinkled old Nokomis 

Nursed the little Hiawatha, 

Rocked him in his linden cradle, 

Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 

Safely bound with reindeer sinews; 

Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 

‘Hush, the Naked Bear will hear 
thee!’ 

Lulled him into slumber, singing, 

‘Ewa-yea! my little owlet! 

Who is this, that lights the wigwam? 

With his great eyes lights the wig- 
wam? 

Ewa-yea, my little owlet!’ ” 

(Nokomis and Hiawatha walk into 
the wigwam singing softly “Ewa- 
yea, my little owlet, Ewa-yea, my 
little owlet!’’) 


EpitorIaAL Note: The quotations from 
The Song of Hiawatha, given in this 
play, are used by permission of, and 
special arrangement with, the authorized 
publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company. 





What the Boy Columbus Knew 


(Continued from page 65) 


further than three days’ journey west 
upon the Sea of Darkness? 

CHRISTOPHER—Sir, it might sail 
around the earth and come to Cathay. 

SCHOOLMASTER—Around! What 
mean you by around? Have I not 
taught you that the shape of the earth 
is flat—flat as the floor of this room? 
“West to Cathay!” Which way is 
Cathay? 

CHRISTOPHER—It is east, sir, of 
course, but yesterday I was listening 
to an old monk and he told me that 
likely the earth is round if it can but 

proven; and in that case it were 
Possible to reach Cathay by sailing 
west, 

SCHOOLMASTER—Why, Christopher 
Columbus! The monk is a fool to 
talk in such fashion and you are a 
fool to listen to such nonsense. Do 
not believe such monstrous sayings. 

CHRISTOPHER—But, sir, I believe— 

SCHOOLMASTER—No more, young 
man. Do you wish to disgrace my 
‘chool? What did I teach you about 
the shape of the earth? 

CHRISTOPHER—Y ou taught us, sir, 
that it is flat. 

SCHOOLMASTER—Then it is flat. 


Scene IIJ—A WuHarr at GENOA 


(Christopher is sitting on the 
wharf on a box surrounded by other 
boxes, bales, bolts of goods, and so on. 
Enter Bartholomeo, Sebastian, and 
Luigi.) 

BARTHOLOMEO = (excitedly) —The 
“Golden Wing” is coming in! Hur- 
rah! 

CHRISTOPHER—It has been coming 
in for a long time. I saw it hours 
ago when only the crosstrees on the 
tops of the masts could be seen. 

LuiGi—How dared they sail that 
close to the falling-off line? , 

BARTHOLOMEO (fo Christopher) 
—Yes, you've been sitting here for 
hours and hours while I washed all 
those bales of lamb’s wool. But 
Father says you must stay home after 
the ship has docked, and stir the 
wool in the dye vats. 

CHRISTOPHER—lI suppose so. But 
I wonder why that ship comes in by 
the topmast first. 

VOICE OF A SAILOR (off stage)— 
Ahoy! (A rope is flung on the stage 
and the boys leap to seize it.) Haul! 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Are they getting 
what YOU pay for? 


Millions of dollars are being spent for education, 
parents and taxpayers getting what they pay for? 
dren getting the husks of learning or wholesome character-build- 


Are American 
Are your chil- 


ing education? Have the schools become the prey of spoils poli- 
tics? These are among the vital questions being answered by The 
Christian Science Monitor this fall in a striking series of articles 
based on firsthand investigations. 


SAVING OUR SCHOOLS 


52 Articles - Oct. 4 - Dec. 3 


The series covers four broad phases: 


(1) Teachers and Teaching: Salary conditions, economic security, 
social position, women’s opportunities, union organization, 
parents’ organizations. 


(2) Cost Control and Politics: Federal control, government aid 
versus local support, rural districts and backward sections. 


(3) Democracy and Citizenship: Are the schools teaching inde- 
pendent thinking and intelligent responsibility? What are 
they doing for the foreign-born and other minorities? 


(4) A Look Ahead: The Junior College movement, the necessity 
for liberal arts, President Hutchins’ plan for general educa- 
tion, effect of the motion picture and the radio and its possi- 
bilities, 


A special introductory offer brings you this series at the reduced 
price of $1—-every edition of the Monitor during the two-months 
period, including the Weekly Magazine Section on Wednesdays. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Dept. IM-10, One, Norway Street, Boston, Masa. 
Please send The Christian Science Monitor to the address below for two months (52 issues) 
from October 4 to December 3, including the articles SAVING OUR SCHOOLS. I enclose $1 


RR a ee re EN Sere =_ 
Address 
Price of Regular Monitor Subscriptions 
The Wednesday Issue Only, Including 

1 month , $0.75 the Magazine Section: 

3 months . aes 2.25 O) 1 year . e $2.60 

6 months aes 4.50 Special Offer: : 
(J 1 year 9.00 C) 6 issues 25 
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INSTRUCTOR Full-Color Prints of © 
100 Art Masterpieces 


IN TWO SIZES: 
LARGE PRINTS 
AND MINIATURES 





1 Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

: The Torn Hat—Sully 

4 Weer in the Forest, Twilight 
Bonheur seer 

Dignity and Impudence—Land 

The Balloon—Dupre 

By the River—Lerolle 

The Song of the Lark—Breton 

U. 3. rigate Constitution 
“Old lronsides’’—Johnson 

Taos Indian Roasting Corn 
Couse { Homer 


Large Full-Color Prints (For the Teacher) 


Each print is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 12% inches, 
and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper. On the inner pages 
of the folder are printed the story of the picture, story of the 
artist, questions to ask the pupils, sugyestions to the teacher, etc. 


30 Cents Each, Prepaid. 50 or more, 25 Cents Each, Prepaid. 


Full-Color Miniatures (For the Pupils) 


The Windmill Ruyaiae 





0 The Lookout—“All's’ Well 
: These miniatures are on sheets size 34% x 44% inches. They re- 
x Boughton produce with the same fidelity as the large Instructor prints ali 
13 Sir Galahad—Watts the colors of the orisinal paintings 
14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck P P = . 

iS Spring-Mauve 2 Cents Each, Prepaid, assorted as desired. Minimum order 50 Cents. 

'¢ oe Sitttine pd Tenet op 20 Cents a Dozen, Prepaid, in lots of a dozen or more of a subject. 

! 1 Cent Each, Prepaid, for 300 or more assorted as desired. 


Madonna of the Chai 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 100 Full-Color Miniature 


The Return of the Mayflower 


Raphael 
The Cook—Chardin 
The Boyhood of Raleig) 


{| Millais 





Sackville Children Tr opner one of each of the 100 subje« listed —for only $1.00, Prepaia 
A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 
Miss Bowles—Reynolds 50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 76 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 
Washington Crossing the Del 51 Portrait of the Artist—Rem 77 The Old) Water Mill—Hob 
aware Leutze { Raphael brandt bema 
25 Detail of Sistine Madonna 2 The Angelus—Millet 78 Children of the Sea—Israel 
26 The Flying Clond—Patterson Children of the Shell—Murilk 7% The Laughing Cavalier—Ha 


27 The Horse Fair—Ronheur Dance of the Nymphs—OCorot 80 Syndics of The Cloth Guild 











28 Road Through the Trees- The Jester—Hals Rembrandt 
Corot Avenue at Middelharnis S81 Northeaster—Homer {Sarto 
29 The Storeroom—De Hooch Hobbema lbyck SZ Madonna of the Harpies—Del 
80 Madonna of the Magnificat- 57 Children of Charl i—Van 83 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquegz 
Botticelli 58 The Valley Farm-Constable S4 The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
Interior of a Cottage—Israels 59 Columbus—Del DPiombo 85 The Blessing—Chardin 
George Washington—Stuart 60 Ieebound—Metcalf 86 Penelope Boothby—-Reynolds | 
33 The Money Counter—Murilio 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca 87 Bringing Home the Newborn 
34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet Raphael | quez Calf—Millet 
35 The Painter's Sons—Rubens 62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas 88 The Pastry Eater Murillo 
36 Grand Canal Venice-Turner 63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 89 Childhood—Perrault 
37 ne Rail Splitter—Ferri 64 Spring—Corot 90 Fairy Tales—Shannon 
38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 65 Lavinia—Titian 91 Pilgrims Going to Church- 
3890 Autumn—Mauve 66 The Spinner—Maes [| meer Boughton 
40 The Gleaners—Millet 67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver- 92 Angels’ Htads—Reynolds 
41 Fog Warning—Homer 68 Mill Pond—Inness 93 Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 
42 Holy Night—Corregei 69 The Pictograph—Alexander 94 Playdays in Holland—Charlet 
43 Oxen Plowing--Bonheur 70 The Market Cart-Gainsborough 95 A Distinguished Member of the 
44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 71 Madonna and Child Fra Humane Societ y—Landseer 
45 Harp of the W Martin Filippo Lippi 96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose- 
46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynold 72 The Whistling Boy—Duveneck Sargent 
47 Madame LeBrun and PDaugh 73 Erasmus—Holbeir T A Holiday Potthast [ seer 
ter—Vigee-I« Brun 74 The Belated Kid W. M. Hunt 98 Shoeing the Bay Mare-—Land 
48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 75 Flower Girl in Holland 99 The Fighting Temeraire—Turner 


49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci Hitcheoek 100 Girl with Cat—Hoecker 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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What the Boy Columbus Knew 


(Continued from page 79) 


(Two sailors leap on the stage and all 
tug and haul at the hawser. They 
tie it around a post on the wharf.) 

FIRST SAILOR—You know your 
ropes, my boys. 

CHRISTOPHER—Have you been far 
out of sight of land? 

SECOND SAILOR—Far out? We 
have been so far out that the edge 
was thin and crumbling off in chunks 
under the “Golden Wing.” 

Luici—Oh! Id be afraid! Did 
you see any monsters? 

SECOND SAILOR—That we did! We 
saw a monster as long as the “Golden 
Wing” itself and it spurted water 
higher than the main topgallant 
mast. 

BARTHOLOMEO—Have you been to 
India? 

rinst satLorn—We have been to 
India and we have silk and pepper 
and tea, and a fine lot of ivory. 

SEBASTIAN—Tell us about the 

ivory. Did you kill the animals your- 
selves to get it? 
SAILOR—Animals? We 
got this ivory from the pirates. Just 
turned on them when they came at 
us. A dandy lot of ivory it made. 

PIRST have at the 
(Exit 


SECOND 


SAILOR—Let’s 
cargo, boys! Lend us a hand! 
all but ¢ hristo pher. ) 

CHRISTOPHER—Angelo is coming. 
Ho! Angelo! (Enter Angelo, from 
the ship.) 

ANGELO—Ho! Christopher! Have 
been off from this wharf 
since we sailed three months agone? 
Next time I may as well take you on 
voyage as ship's boy, for all the good 
you are to your father. 


you not 


CHRISTOPHER—Will you, Angelo? 
Will you’ take me? But Father says 
I must go to school first and then | 


can go. 
ANGELO—Right! Go to school 
first! Then go to sea and unlearn all 


that they taught you wrong. 

CHRISTOPHER—Argelo, how many 
days were you out of sight of land? 

ANGELO—Oh, not so many. Two, 
Maybe three. 

CHRISTOPHER—How did the land 
look from the sea when you came 
back in sight of it? What could you 
see first, the city, or the mountain 
back of it? 

ANGELO—Thinking again, are you, 
Christopher? The mountain, of 
course, 

CHRISTOPHER—The top of it first 
or all at once? 

ANGELO—The top first, certainly, 
and then the timberline, and then the 
city at the foot, and then when we're 
almost in, the shore line. Does that 
agree with your theories, Christopher? 

CHRISTOPHER—That’s the same 
way that the ships appear from the 
land—masts first, then the sails, then 
the hull. But, Angelo, how can it be 
like that if the earth is flat as the 
schoolmaster says, and the 
books, too. 


school 
ANGELO—Do not be fooled by 
them, Christopher. Just go on think- 
ing the way you want to think and 
the way it looks to you. 
CHRISTOPHER—I shall; and some 
day I am going out to see the moun- 
tains and the earth the way’ you have 
seen them, because I think that 
proves that the earth is round. 





A Halloween Stunt Party 


(Continued from page 61) 


very well through the cheesecloth 
masks; and, throughout the perform- 
ance, after each of his antics, the 
for the 
loud stamp of the last actor before 
he began another stunt. 

The actors repeated this stamping 
step until all were in the center of 
the stage. Then the leader swung 
around facing the audience, and the 
other two children imitated him. 
The leading actor advanced to the 
front of the stage, hopping on his 
right foot, and retreated, hopping on 
his left foot, while he simulated nod- 
ding his head by swaying his body 
from his hips. Having saluted the 


leader was forced to listen 


audience, he proceeded with his solo 
dance. He was followed in turn by 
the other two children with dances 
which they originated. 

We had asked the dancers to differ 
as much as possible in their solos. 
The first actor stepped high and 
made much noise; the second dancer 
dragged his feet, and, with a mini- 
mum of noise, moved his feet as 
though waltzing; while the third 
child bowed his legs and swayed his 
head quite comically, producing the 
motion by moving his whole body. 
Similar antics were added to give 
pleasure to the audience, who re- 
sponded with generous applause. 





Have You a Hobby? 


(Continued from page 28) 


work from knitting spool, wood 
carvings (ships and sailboats), a 
stuffed squirrel mounted on a limb 
of a tree, a pictorial account of a 
vacation trip entitled, “Touring on 
a Trailer,’ post-card collection 
from various cities and countries, a 
booklet containing titles and illus- 
trations of all books read during 
the summer vacation or in recent 
weeks, aquarium, flowers from a 
home garden, structures made from 


a construction set, and good-health 
and safety posters. 

V. Activities. 
A. Writing invitations to parents, 
and to the other classes, to visit 
our exhibit. 
B. Writing to another school tell- 
ing what we are doing. ‘ 
C. Making OUR HOBBY BOOK 
—a permanent record for the class- 
room library. It has a drawing 

(Continued on page 81) 
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"ARN NOVELTY CO., (43-BS) North 9th St., PHILA. PA. 


(ee 
INVITATIONS & 


WEDDI NG ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Printed, Engraved, Embosso. Samples —. 
100 Invitations , Double Envelopes, $5.00 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
450 Evening Star Bidg., Washington, BD. C. 






















Have You a Hobby ? 


(Continued from page 80) 


or an explanation of each contri- 
bution by the child who brought it. 
Each page was bound into a book- 
let with an attractive cover. 
D. Reading about people who have 
made successful careers from work 
which they had begun as hobbies. 
1. John James Audubon was 
fascinated by birds from boy- 
hood. He sketched them and 
gathered specimens of bird life 
to study. 
2. John Burroughs was the son 
of a farmer. He worked in the 


fields as a child and observed 


nature. He wrote many bird 
stories and articles on nature 
study. 

3. Thomas A. Edison spent 


every spare moment experiment- 
ing in a home laboratory when 
he was a boy. 

4. Sculptors, aeronautic engi- 
neers, Cartoonists, and dealers in 
rare stamps and in antiques, in 
many cases, first expressed their 
talent and interest in their vo- 
cation when they were children 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Burroughs, John: Bird Stories from 
Burroughs (Houghton Mifflin). 


Butler, E. P.: The Young Stamp 
Collector’s Own Book (Bobbs- 
Merrill). 


Darrow, F. L.: Thinkers and Doers 
(Silver Burdett). 


Gibbard, M. K.: Hobbies for Girls 


(Lippincott). 

Jackson, G. G.: Hobbies for Boys 
(Lippincott). , 

McMillen, Wheeler: The Young 


Collector (Appleton-Century). 

Simonds, W. A.: A Boy with Edison 
(Doubleday Doran). 

Suzzallo, Henry; and others: Fact 
and Story Readers, Book IV 
(American Book Co.). “A Boy 
Who Knew Birds’ Ways (Audu- 
bon).” 

Wheeler, I. W.: 
(Macmillan). 


AutTHor’s Note: Although this proj- 
ect was worked out in a fourth grade, 
it could well be used by all grades in 
small schools. The books should be kept 
in the school library in order to be 
available to all the pupils. 


Playing with Clay 


Thomas Jefferson—Father of 
American Democracy 


(Continued from page 31) 


In the surrounding lands Jefferson 
raised his own horses and cattle; his 
sheep provided wool for blankets and 
clothing; and bricks, nails, and boards 
were made on the estate. Black- 
smiths, carpenters, and cabinetmakers 
worked at making whatever was 
needed; and the fields of grain and 
the gardens provided food. 

Thomas Jefferson gave much 
thought to the government of the 
colonies, trying to determine how he 
could help the growing nation to be 
as happy and peaceful as was the 
home he had made. He felt that 
such wealth as his should be used for 
the good of all. 

Once he wrote, “I like much the 
general idea of framing a govern- 
ment that would go on of itself peace- 
ably. . . . . Our greatest happiness 
does not depend on the condition of 
life in which chance has placed us 
but is always the result of good con- 


science, good health, occupation, and 
freedom in all pursuits. 

When the colonies sought their 
freedom, Thomas Jefferson was the 
statesman called upon to write the 
Declaration of Independence. When 
it was necessary to frame a Constitu- 
tion, Thomas Jefferson advised and 
helped to draw it up. When George 
Washington became president in the 
year 1789, the Constitution of the 
United States was amended. Because 
of Thomas Jefferson, freedom of the 
press, religious freedom, and fair 
trial by jury were included. 

In the year 1801 Thomas Jefferson 
was elected the third president of the 
United States, and in 1805 he was 
re-elected for another four years. 
Today a large measure of the peace 
and freedom given to the citizens of 
the United States by its Constitution 
is due to the foresight and wisdom of 
the boy of Monticello. 


Home Life of the Pueblo Indians 


Suggestions for Using Pages 42 and 43 


If the cutouts on these pages are 
to be used for a sand-table scene, the 
children could arrange houses to 
form a square and put the figures in 
the center plaza. The pottery jars 
and bowls may be modeled from clay 
and painted. 

The homes of the Pueblo Indians 
are usually built square in shape 
around a plaza, with only one open- 
ing in the outer wall. One home is 
added on top of another, so that the 
whole structure resembles a series of 
terraces. Wooden rafters which form 
part of the framework show on the 
outside walls. Adobe is the usual 
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building material. Ladders are the 
means of access to the upper stories. 

Sometimes the houses are two sto- 
ries high, sometimes as many as sev- 
en. Each group is called a pueblo. 
The name comes from the Spanish 
word meaning village. 

Pueblo Indians are famous for their 
pottery as the Navaho Indians are for 
their blankets. Agriculture is a 
leading occupation. Fruits and vege- 
tables are cultivated by means of ir- 
rigation. Corn is ground in metates 
and bread is baked in adobe ovens in 
the plaza. There are fireplaces inside 
the houses. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT DELIGHTED! 


THE WHITE CROSS SWEATER CO, 
Dept. HB10, 12 West 3ist Street, New York City, N.Y. 
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This All-Purpose SWEATER 
Combines STYLE and 
UTILITY! 


This smart, becoming, classic cardigan 
is a “must” for classroom use. Don’t 
risk time out for colds and grippe 
-.. wear this soft, warm sweater 
and defy draughts! 


Warmth Without Weight 

Of softest 100% pure zephyr wool, it is 
warm and long-wearing, yet feather- 
light. Ideal for crisp Fall days out- 
of-doors when you will welcome its 
caressing protection, Perfect for use 
at recess, while driving to and from 
school and as an all around cool 
weather friend. 

Looks like new after repeated wash- 


ings. Has smart V-neck, 2 large 
pockets and 5-button closing. We of- 
fer it to the teaching profession at 


$5.95 plus postage. Made in navy or 
white, sizes 34 to 44. Send your order 
today, enclosing a one dollar deposit, 
and stating size and color preferred. 
Your sweater will be shipped C.O.D. 
by return mail, 

FREE! Your two initial monogram is 
hand embroidered on your sweater 
without extra charge and completes 
the picture of personalized simplicity 
made popular by Her Grace, The 
American Woman. 





Bend oe one White C pean 100 per cent sephyr woo! 
rdiigan sweater tate a or white) six 
me $1.00 Aor vosit and will pay Walones eo es. 96 pilus Dosetaae | ‘te 






postman on arriv You will have the monogram 
State 2 initials) Bend ombretdered FREE of extra | charge 
Name. aanaees 
BRBIEEB... coccecccrcesccecesscrcecccccnsececcussonsnnsounevensencouenecssecs 
City State 


(Sent postage prepaid if $6. 965 accompanies order.) 




















INDIAN BEADCRAFT OUTFIT 


features the genuine 


WALCO BEAD LOOM 





Officially used by Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Schools, Camps, etc., for craft projects. In- 
cludes complete materials and book of instructions for 
making beautitul beaded Fobs, Belts, Bags, Rings, 
Headbands, Necklaces, Girdles and other rare, color- 
ful trinkets and ornaments, A delightful gi an 


unusual educational plaything fascinating and prac- 
tical for bi ya, girls and adulta. 
Sold at most department stores and Retalls at 


toy shops, If your dealer is unable 


to supply Waleo Outfits, please sen 


$4- 
$1.00 direct. Complete 


WALCO BEAD COMPANY 
37 W. 37th St., New York, N. Y. 
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TULIPS, NARCISSI 


A penny a bulb, postpaid. 
Orders leas than 100, 10¢ extra 
srowing if requested, 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDEN, Carterville, Mo. 


100 or more good light size 
9 bulbs for outdoor planting. 
Assemble a school order 
The narcissi for indoor 
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Bulletin-Board Posters 


Suggestions for Using Posters 
on Page 44 


The four simple posters shown on 
page 44 offer suggestions which each 
teacher will vary to suit her own 
particular needs. They may be done 
in cut paper, show-card paints, or 
any other available medium, with 
careful attention paid to effective 
color combinations, size of poster and 
lettering, and arrangement. 

The Halloween poster, with its fes- 
tive air, may well be used in con ec- 
tion with a discussion of the proper 
celebration of the holiday. Use black 
and orange for the colors. 

Call attention to the four glasses 
in the “Drink Milk” poster. Every 
child should drink a quart—four full 
glasses—of milk each day. Any 
pleasing color scheme may be used. 

The two safety posters lend them- 
selves to dramatic color schemes, 
emphasizing safety education in two 
of its most important fields, 


“Solemn Pledge, Taos 
Indians” —Walter Ufer 


(Continued from page 36) 


he returned to Louisville. In Ger- 
many he had met with great success; 
in Louisville the people did not ap- 
prove of the big, broad way in which 
he painted. THeartsick at this con- 
dition, he went to Chicago, where 
his ability was at once recognized. 
He entered the J. Francis Smith Art 
School, where he later became a 
member of the staff. From this 
point on in his career, success fol- 
lowed upon success. 

In 1911, he went again to Europe, 
and thence to Africa. When he re- 
turned to Chicago late in 1913, he 
became interested in going to Taos, 
New Mexico. This he did in 1914, 
and soon decided to settle there. Not 
only did the nature of the place hold 
a lure for him, but also the Indians 
who called it home. Their folklore, 
their ceremonies, their very way of 
life, appealed most strongly to him, 
and he wanted to capture it all on 
canvas before the civilization of the 
white man destroyed it. 

His pictures of the Taos Indians 
are thought to be the least posed, the 
most natural, of any that are painted 
today. One critic has said: “From 
the tragedy of the mountain storm 
to the poetry of the shaded lane, the 
surroundings can be told by this 
painter who sees and loves the region 
with real understanding.” 

Since 1915, Mr. Ufer has made 
steady progress in his work until to- 
day he is recognized as a most able 
painter, who stands at the top in his 
field. His style is truly modern, sug- 
gesting that of Manet and Cezanne 
without in any way being like them. 
He turns as easily to portraiture as 
to nature and gives to each its true 
character. The Pueblo Indian serves 
as a model for the wonderful designs 
that he creates of their daily life. 
The vitality, the feeling for composi- 
tion, the warm and cool colors, the 
light and dark values, that we find in 
“Solemn Pledge” are typical of that 
which characterizes all his work. 
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PUT DOWN 
$3 AND 
CARRY 

NOTHING 


That’s what it costs per day at the 
Hotel Governor Clinton for an out- 
side room-and-bath, with servidor, 
radio, bed- 


running ice water, 


lamp, French phone and full- 
length mirror—the answer of New 
York’s newest inn to the problem 


of hotel comfort. 


Just opposite Pennsylvania Station 
... 1200 rooms, each with pri- 
vate bath ...a step from shop- 


ping and theatre districts. 


FOUR CAFES, ALL LEAD- 
ERS IN THEIR CLASS 


* 
HOTEL 


GOVERNOR CLINTON 


Under KNOTT Management 


31st Street at 7th Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 














JOYOUS SEASON IN THE 
POCONOS 


Now is the time for your glorious visit in the 
Poconos! Breath-taking Autumn foliage. Out- 
door recreation at its best. Keen golf on 18- 
hole tournament course, riding, tennis, full 
entertainment program. 1800 ft. altitude, 
healthful climate. Modern rooms, delicious 
meals as low as $37.80 per week. 


Write for folder to 


POCONO MANOR INN 


POCONO MANOR, PA. 


HERMAN V. YEAGER, General Manager 














3 IN ROOM WITH BATH 

SINGLE BEDS $ 

PER PERSON 1.50 
ALSO GROUP RATES 

1000 RLOMS WITH BATH 


Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 


Alburn.M. Gutte:son Manager 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 








First Steps in Blackboard Drawing 


(Continued from page 77) 


turned toward the left as the chalk 
is dragged downward. To complete 
the stroke, the smaller end is straight- 
ened out again by pushing it back 
toward the right. This makes a leaf- 
like shape. 

The manner of making the strokes 
shown in Plate 2 is quite evident, yet 
a few explanations may prove helpful. 
The accented stroke, C, is made by 
bearing on the chalk first heavily and 
then lightly. For D, one shakes the 
hand from side to side as though the 
hand were trembling. 

The tones E to N are made with 
small pieces of chalk (either A or C, 
Plate 1) laid horizontally upon the 
blackboard. Strokes E to J inclusive 
do not need explanation. The pres- 
sure may be even; exerted more upon 
one side of the chalk than upon the 
other; first even and heavy, and then 
gradually lightened; or the reverse. 
Strokes K to N inclusive are made by 
dragging the chalk downward with a 
wriggling motion, that is, by drag- 
ging the right end downward more 
rapidly than the left end, and then 
reversing the motion. All of these 


strokes are helpful when showing 
trunks of trees. 

O and P are made by laying a small 
piece of chalk flat upon the black. 
board and pushing the top end of the 
chalk first toward the right, and then 
toward the left, or by pushing the 
chalk upward in an arclike motion 
toward the left, and then to the 
right. These strokes suggest leaves 
on deciduous and evergreen trees, 
Grass or weeds are shown in Q; the 
strokes are straighter and more an- 
gular than those made for leaves. 

The balance of the tones given on 
Plate 2 explain themselves. The larg. 
er sticks are used for these tones. 

The strokes shown on Plate 2 may 
be called the alphabet of blackboard 
drawing. There are a few others but 
they will be explained later. Let us 
practice these strokes, and in the 
next lesson we shall take up the as- 
sembling of the strokes and shapes so 
as to form simple and well-composed 
pictures. 

Epitrorian Note: Mr. James will have 
another urticle in an early issue of Tue 
INSTRUCTOR. 





A Lesson Sheet on Highway Safety 


(Continued from page 24) 


Prepare a list of things that chil- 
dren can do to help the traffic police- 
man. 

Interview a traffic policeman and 
write your conversation in the form 
of a dialogue. 

Draw up a code of safety. 

Make lists of positive and negative 
safety rules. 

Music— 

Learn some safety songs. 
Physical Education— 

Play safety games. 
Arithmetic— 

1. Solve these problems. 

If two persons are injured in auto- 
mobile accidents every minute, how 
many people are hurt in an hour? In 
one day? In one week? In one 
year? 

If one person is killed in an auto- 
mobile accident every seventeen min- 
utes, how many people are killed 
every day? Every year? 

Harry Hooker, while riding his bi- 
cycle, caught a ride on an automo- 
bile and was injured severely. It was 
necessary for him to be in a hospital 
for three weeks. The services of a 
special nurse amounted to $5.00 a 
day, his hospital room $20.00 a week, 
and the doctor’s fee $75.00. How 
much did Harry’s thoughtlessness 
cost his father? 

2. Look up this information. 

During one year what per cent of 
the population in the United States 
lose lives through auton. bile acci- 
dents? 

Consult the newspapers published 
in your nearest city to find out how 
many persons were killed in street 
accidents last year. How many per- 
sons were killed this year? 

Reading— 

Give reports on the information 
and statistics found in newspapers 
and other publications. 


Read daily newspapers, and keep a 
record of automobile accidents caused 
by both drivers and pedestrians. 
Spelling— 

Learn to spell new words used in 
this study, and use them in sentences. 
History— 

Find out why we have more high- 
way accidents now than we did ten 
years ago. 

Art— 

Make a miniature street scene with 
safety zones and signal lights. Let 
dolls represent children obeying var- 
ious traffic signals. 

Create safety posters. 

Make placards to be used in play. 

Make highway markers. 

Have each child contribute some- 
thing for a class safety booklet. 


Make an artistic cover. 


Key 


I. If your answers correspond with 
the following answers, you are 100 
per cent safety-minded. 


1. Yes 5. No 9. No 
2. No 6. No 10. Yes 
3. No 7. No 
4. Yes 8. No 
II. 1. h 4. d 7.2 
ae 5. 8 8. ¢c 
3. b 6. oi 
III. 1. intersections (crossings) 
2. go 
3. stop 
4. caution 
5. blowing whistle; hand signals 
6. two 
7. jaywalkers 
8. right-hand 
9. left-hand 


10. accidents 

11. intersection (junction) 
12. pedestrians 

13. automobile drivers 

14. pass 

15. both ways 
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How to Use the Handwork 
in This Issue 


(Continued from page 72) 


Page CHILDREN enjoy things that 

stand like this cat. Instead 
of paper and cardboard, sheet alumi- 
num, tin, or copper may be used. It 
is not always possible to have expen- 
sive material used by all children in a 
large group. It is possible, however, 
to give several children the oppor- 
tunity to use this material to put 
their best original ideas into concrete 
form. 

Some child who sees this picture 
of the cat will say, “I can make a 
funny giraffe. I can make his neck 
like the body of this cat. Then I can 
bend his long neck in different ways. 
That will be fun.” Another child 
will say, “I'll make animals that live 
on Mars.” 

Problems which call forth the in- 
ventive powers of children are very 
important to any school curriculum. 
It is often necessary to inspire them 
by having them make something that 
is fun like this cat. The teacher 
who appreciates originality is most 
successful in getting it from children. 

To make a lantern like the one on 
this page, a child is shown how to 
fold a paper and cut eyes, nose, and 
mouth. Later he may want to cut 
a stained-glass window design from 
black paper and put tinted paper be- 
hind it. He the window 
better because he learned in the lan- 
tern problem how to fold and cut a 
symmetrical hole. When he wants to 
cut lace paper to trim his valentines, 
he will be able to do it better because 
he has cut the lantern and the design 
for a stained-glass window. 

A problem like the lantern may 
seem unimportant to the casual ob 
server or the inexperienced teacher. 
Each simple problem is important, 
for children learn by many problems, 
each a little more difficult than the 
preceding one. The more enjoyable 
the problem the easier they learn. 


can cut 


Pages SOME teachers feel that they 


have not time enough to de 
vote any of it to the making of 
pottery and baskets when studying 
Indians. The fact remains, however, 
that the children who learn to make 
Indian baskets and pottery have ex- 
periences which help them to un- 
derstand the life of the Indians. 

The school can afford to spend 
twice the usual amount of art time 
when studying a subject like Indians. 
It gives children practice in actual 
handwork which is specially needed 
by many children who are deprived 
of opportunities to use their hands 
creatively. Even though the results 
are crude, this work leads to appre- 
cations like the following: 

1. The child becomes ‘interested 
later in the pottery of the Mexican 
Indian or that from Morocco or Pal- 
estine. He runs his hand over the 
glaze. He appreciates it, because he 
once tried to make some pottery. 

2. He sees the masks, book ends, 
and figurines made in Vienna. The 
litle rough places and spots which 
look like imperfections to the un- 
trained person he enjoys, for he knows 
the joy the craftsman had when he 
created his works of art. 
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with fullcolorcover. 


With Outline Drawings 


to be Colored by 
Your Pupils 


EARLY five million copies of 
“The Land of Oranges and Lem- 


ons” have been requested by teachers of 
the first, second and third grades. Edited 
with the help of leading educational au- 
thorities, this supplementary reader tells 
the story of the citrus industry in the 
manner approved for younger children: 


Simple words and sentences. Large 


type. Colored illustrations, and outline 
drawings to be colored by pupils. Instruc- 
tiveword game. Simplified weight record. 


Orders for this booklet have increased 


year by year, so we urge you to order im- 
mediately to be sure of receiving your 
full request. 


Send coupon now for your free supply, 


stating quantity required for your classes 
—one copy for each pupil. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


UNIFORMLY GOOD 


ORANGES@ LEMONS 
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SEND COUPON 





CALIFORNIA Fruir GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Div. E-310 Sunkist Building 
Los Angeles, California 


Please send me _copies of “The Land of 
Oranges and Lemons’’— one for each of my pupils. 


Name. 





Name of School. 


Grade. — 





School Address 





State 





Leeman 


City, 
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Weaving can be studied by looking 
at many books describing Indian bas- 
kets. Children should have experience 
in making several kinds of stitches. 
A piece of clothesline may be wound 
with raffa and made into a service- 
able low flat basket to hold scissors. 
Children can take turns weaving a 
few stitches just to get experience. 

Rope is easier to use than reed be- 
cause it does not need to be soaked in 
water. When using rope, however, 
pull it tight so that it will not be- 
come flabby. 

The children should have experience 
in coloring raffia with blueberries, 
cranberries, onion skins, and bark as 
described in books about Indian 
basketry. 

In dyeing and using this colored 
rafha, the children learn to appreci- 
ate refined color as contrasted with 
the crude color of many kinds of 
rafha sold in stores. The weaving of 
baskets will lead them to appreciate 
baskets made by people of other coun- 
tries, weaving from the Kentucky 
mountains, Swedish mittens, and 
Oriental rugs. 


Pege THIS problem gives practice in 

drawing slanting, vertical, hori- 
zontal, and curved lines. It would 
be uninteresting to the child if it 
were not connected with a wigwam 
or some other object that has mean 
ing for the child. 

A child who makes the tepee door 
purple to show that it is in shadow 
will shade the side of a pyramid pur- 
ple when he studies Egypt several 
years later. Drawing the slanting 
lines in the tepee will help him later 
to draw the slanting lines of a light- 
house. They will be more difficult 
because their degree of slant is more 
subtle. If art problems are well 
chosen, they help the child to draw 
many things at a later date as well as 
at the immediate occasion. 

The child who draws these Indian 
homes knows much more about them 
than the child who reads and looks 
at pictures and does not draw. He 
may use these drawings to help him 
build some of the homes. Then he 
will know even more about them. It 
takes more knowledge of a structure 
to build it than it does to draw it. 


A Navaho Indian Tune 


(Continued from page 63) 


Children may make some of their 
instruments to use in the rhythm 
band. For the rattle, fill a small 
cardboard box with pebbles, and for 
the tom-tom, use a cylindrical cereal 
box hung from the child’s neck by 
a string tied around each end of the 
box. Fasten the cover on the box 
tightly. Decorate the rattles and 
tom-toms with Indian colors and 
symbols. Strike the flat of the hands 
against the ends of the box. 

Hold the tambourine with head 
down, parallel to the floor. Accent 
the first beat of each measure enough 
to make the jingles sound. 

Hold the cymbal by the strap and 
strike the edge lightly with a stick. 

If possible, have the children make 
Indian headdresses to wear while they 
play their instruments. Plan an In- 
dian setting for the stage if the chil- 
dren play in an assembly program. 

















QUESTION: Who 
pays the teacher 
when she’s sick? 


ANSWER:  T.P.U. 
Members of T.P.U. 
have protected in- 
comes during sick- 
ness, accident, or 
quarantine when 
their regular pay 
checks stop. 





QUESTION: Who is eli- 
gible for T.P.U. member- 
ship? 


ANSWER: All teachers 
between the ages of 18 
and 60. Membership may 
be continued to age 65 
and 70. 


T.P.U. has several forms of 
protection ranging from $6 to 
$30 a year—one to suit the in- 
come and needs of every 
teacher. No teacher is immune 
to misfortune; if you're pru- 
dent, you'll write for our free 
booklet, ‘‘A Word to the Wise”’ 
and become acquainted with 
T.P.U.'s liberal protection. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
UNION 


114 T.P.U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 





PrEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
1144 T.P.U, BLDG., LANCASTER, PA. 


Piease send me a copy of your new book, 
“A Word to the Wise.” This does not 
obligate me in any way. 
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Teach Children the 


KLEENEX’ 
HABIT 


to Check Spread 
of Colds! 


@ Don’t let one child menace your 
schoolroom! Teach your pupils to 
smother sneezes with Kleenex — to 
adopt the habit of using Kleenex Dis- 
posable Tissues in place of handker- 
chiefs the instant sniffles start. For 
Kleenex tends to retain germs, and 
thus. checks the spread of colds through 
the whole class. Simply use each tissue 
once—then destroy, germs and all 
Children and grown-ups alike find 
Kleenex is easy on the nose. It's soft, 
absorbent, non-irritating. 


Pull a tissue—the next one 
pops up ready for use! 


Talk about economy—only Kleenex 
has the patented “pull-out” box of 
200 sheets that saves tissues, means no 
waste, no mess, no fighting the box. 
It's the handy size box for school and 
home. What's more, Kleenex now 
costs less—saves you more! 


Sag KLEENEX’ foo 


DOUBLE ECONOMY 





The 200-sheet Kleenex brings 2-way 
savings. (1) Now costs less ... 2 for 
25c. (2) Patented Kleenex “pull-out” 
box saves tissues, means no waste, no 
mess. Pull a tissue, the next one pops 
up ready for use. Only Kleenex has it! 
IT'S THE HANDY SIZE FOR EVERY ROOM to 


remove face creams and cosmetics; to apply 
powder, rouge; to dust; for the baby. 


KEEP A BOX IN THE CAR, TOO —to wipe 
hands, windshield, greasy spots. 














KLEENEX’* 


DISPOSABLE TISSUES 


(*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 
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pick up. What two kinds of ma- 
terials do you find that magnets 
will attract? 

Experiment 2. 

Purpose: To find out whether 
a magnet will pick up nails through 
other material, such as cloth, wood, 
water, and glass. 

Find a thin piece of wood and 
place a small nail under it. See 
whether you can lift the nail by 
putting the magnet on top of the 
wood. If you are not successful, 
try a stronger magnet or a thinner 
piece of wood. You will need to 
lift the wood yourself, but the 
magnet will lift the nail. Try this 
same thing with cloth, water, and 
glass. 


Experiment 3. 

Purpose: To find out how to 
make a needle into a magnet. 

Find a large-sized needle and rub 
it on your magnet near the end. 
Now try to pick up a pin. If the 
needle will not pick up the pin, 
rub it on the magnet again. 
Experiment 4. 

Purpose: To find out how 
magnetism can be passed from one 
nail to another. 

Find several small nails. Place 
one of the nails on the end of a 
magnet. See how many other 
nails you can hang on this one in 
a straight line. Carefully lift the 
first nail away from the magnet 
and see what happens. 

Experiment 5. 

Purpose: To find out which 
parts of a magnet are strongest. 

Use a small nail and place it on 
different parts of a magnet. Place 
red chalk marks where the mag- 
net pulls strongest and white 
chalk marks where it pulls least. 
Can you find a place where the 
magnet does not attract the nail? 
Experiment 6. 

Purpose: To find out whether 
a magnet will attract a nail if the 
nail is not touching the magnet. 

Use your strongest magnet for 
this experiment. Place a small nail 
on the table, and carefully bring 
your magnet near it. See how far 
the nail will jump to reach the 
magnet. 

Experiment 7. 

Purpose: To pick up one mag- 
net with another. 

Use magnets of the same kind 
and try to get two that have the 
same power. Try to lift one with 
the other. If you are not success- 
ful, turn one of the magnets 
around, and try again to make one 
magnet lift the other. Magnets 
have two poles. One is a north 
pole and one is a south pole. The 
north poles of two magnets or the 
south poles of two magnets will 
not pick up each other. But a 
north pole of one magnet and a 
south pole of another magnet will 
hold onto each other. You may 
like to find out why this is true. 
Experiment 8. 

Purpose: To mark the poles of 
a horseshoe magnet. 

Use either a bar or a horseshoe 
magnet that has the north pole 
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marked. Bring this north pole to 
one of the poles of a magnet that 
is not marked. If the north pole 
is attracted to the unmarked pole, 
mark it S. If it is not attracted, 
you will know that it is also a 
north pole, so mark it N. What 
you learned in Experiment 7 will 
help you to understand this ex- 
periment. 

Experiment 9. 

Purpose: To find out how to 
make a compass. 

To make a compass you will 
need a shallow dish of water, a 
needle, a magnet, and a flat cork. 
First rub the needle on the magnet 
to magnetize it. Be sure to rub 
the needle on only one end of the 
magnet and in only one way. Do 
not rub it back and forth. Make 
a shallow groove in the cork and 
place your magnetized needle in 
this groove. Now lay the cork and 
needle carefully in the center of 
the dish of water and watch it. 
If you have worked carefully, the 
needle will swing until it points 
north and south. Keep the mag- 
nets away from the compass. Do 
you know why? 

Experiment 10. 

Purpose: To find out how to 
make a “magic” needle. 

Use a darning needle for this ex- 
periment. You will need your 
strongest magnet too. Rub the 
needle on the magnet until the 
needle has magnetism in it. Now 
thread the needle with silk thread 
and tie a knot into the thread to 
hold the needle. Hang the thread 
with the needle on it from the 
edge of a table. When the needle 
has stopped moving, bring one 
end of a bar magnet close to the 
end of the needle. Now bring the 
other end of the bar magnet near 
the needle. Why does one pole of 
the magnet push the needle away? 
Why does the other pole of the 
magnet pull the needle? Would 
you call this really a “magic” 
needle? 

Experiment 11. 

Purpose: To make a simple elec- 
tromagnet. 

Wind a length of — insulated 
copper wire at least a dozen times 
around a nail in the same way that 
thread is wrapped around a spool. 
Attach one end of the wire to one 
of the posts of a dry cell. The 
two screws on the top of the dry 
cell are called posts. Be sure to 
take the cloth off one end of the 
wire, then put the bare wire un~ 
der one of the screws, and tighten 
the screw until it is fastened. 

When you touch the other end 
of the copper wire to the other 
post of the dry cell, the current 
will run through the wire. Do 
not fasten this end of the wire to 
the post, just touch it. If you 
keep the two wires attached, they 
will get hot and use up all the elec- 
tricity in your dry cell. You need 
not be afraid of getting a shock 
from a dry cell. 

When both wires are touching 


the posts of the dry cell, the nail 





will be magnetized, and you can 
pick up other nails with it. When 
you lift the wire from the post of 
the dry cell, the circuit is broken, 
the electricity cannot go through 
the wire, and the nail will no 
longer have magnetism. Then it 
cannot lift other small nails and so 
they drop. You will find it fun to 
fill a box with nails by using your 
electromagnet to pick them from 

a pile on the table. 

Experiment 12. 

Purpose: To see how magnetism 
acts. 

Secure some iron filings from 
a machine shop where men work 
with iron. They are made in 
about the same way that sawdust 
is made in sawmills. If you place 
the filings in a salt shaker you will 
be able to use them more easily. 

Lay a bar magnet or a horseshoe 
magnet on a table and cover it 
with a piece of drawing paper, 
Now sprinkle iron filings on the 
paper and watch closely. The 
iron filings will make lines that 
show how the poles of the magnets 
draw each other. The lines will 
draw from one pole to the other. 
These lines are called lines of force, 
and they show you how the north 
pole draws the south pole. 

Try this same experiment with 
two bar magnets under the draw- 
ing paper. If you place the mag- 
nets so that the north and south 
poles are together, you will see that 
the lines of force seem to pull to- 
gether. This shows you why a 
north pole of one magnet will pick 
up a south pole of another magnet. 
When you change the position of 
the magnets so that there are two 
north poles or two south poles 
near each other, the lines will seem 
to push away. This shows you 
why south poles will not pick each 
other up, and why north poles will 
not hold onto each other. 

VI. Information about magnets. 

A. Magnets. 

A magnet is a piece of iron that 
has the power to pick up other 
pieces of iron or steel, We call 
this power magnetism. 

Some magnets are shaped like 
horseshoes. We call them horse- 
shoe magnets. Some are shaped 
like a letter U. They are called 
U-shaped magnets, Others are 
long and straight. They are bar 
magnets. Sometimes pieces of iron 

that contain magnetism are found 
in the ground. They are called 
natural magnets because they art 
not man-made. Loadstone is a0 
other name for them. Loadstones 
were the first magnets and were 
found quite by accident. The) 
were known before the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

B. Electromagnets. 

Another kind of magnet called 
an electromagnet has magnetism 
only when a current of electricity 
is running through it. An electro- 
magnet is made of a piece of solt 
iron around which copper wire * 
wound. When electricity ru 

(Continued on page 85) 
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through the wire, the iron will pick 
up other pieces of iron and steel. 
When the current is turned off, the 
piece of iron no longer has magne- 
tism and so the iron drops. Elec- 
tromagnets are used to unload iron 
and steel from railroad cars. Many 
factories use electromagnets. An 
electromagnet may be used in places 
where an ordinary magnet cannot 
be used. Can you tell why? 

C. The poles of magnets. 

When you performed Experi- 
ment 7, you found that if the 
magnets are held in one way they 
will pick up each other, but if they 
are changed they will not. You 
also found that every magnet has 
a north pole on one end and a 
south pole on the other. Many 
magnets are marked N and S. 

The poles of magnets always 
act as they did in the experiment. 
Because they always act this way, 
scientists say that they act accord- 
ing to a law. They call this law, 
the law of magnets. The law reads 
as follows: Like poles of magnets 
push apart. Unlike poles of mag- 
nets pull together. You may try 
out different kinds of magnets to 
prove this law. 

Because magnets act according 
to this law, they are used in elec- 
tric motors. Electric motors are 
used in many of the machines 
which your mother uses at home. 
Her electric washing machine, her 
vacuum cleaner, and her electric 
sewing machine all use electric 
motors. Electric motors help to 
start automobiles. They run street 
cars, help to do the work in fac- 
tories, and help to do many other 
kinds of work. 

D. Magnetism. 

You have probably wondered 
what magnetism looks like. The 
truth is that no one has ever seen 
magnetism. They have seen its 
action when it picks up iron and 
steel, and they have seen its work 
in many other places. You ob 
served its behavior when you per 
formed Experiment 12. 

E. Uses of magnets. 

Magnets have many uses. Al 
most every day you make use of 
magnets in one way or another. 
There are magnets in your tele- 
phone, in your doorbell, in all 
motors, and in many electric tools. 
Have you ever seen a tack hammer 
that is magnetized? Such a ham- 
mer is very easy to use. It helps 
to hold the tacks when they are 
being driven into an object. Some- 
times magnets are used on high- 
ways to pick up nails so that they 
will not get into tires. 

F. A compass. 

One very important use of mag- 
nets is in the making of compasses. 
People often say that the compass 
is one of the most important in- 
ventions ever made. Without it 
many countries might never have 
been discovered. | Columbus used 
a compass at the time he discov- 
ered America. 

The very first compasses were 
Probably pieces of loadstone laid 
on wood floating in water. 
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The ioadstone turned as the wood 
floated and finally stopped when it 
pointed north and south, similar 
to the needle in Experiment 9. All 
compass needles point north, and 
so help to tell people the directions. 
Compass needles point toward the 
north magnetic pole and not 
toward the true North Pole. 

You probably wonder why a 
compass needle always acts in this 
way. It is because the earth itself 
is a great magnet. Near the true 
North Pole there is a very strong 
magnetic field that draws even a 
small magnetized needle toward it. 
Your bar magnet will point north 
if you tie a string around it exactly 
in the center and hold it so that it 
can swing easily from the string. 
There is also another strong mag- 
netic field near the South Pole. 

Compasses are used by hunters 
and trappers in forests and swamps. 
Sailors use them to guide their 
ships across lakes and oceans where 
they are out of sight of land. Avi- 
ators use them when they pilot air- 
planes, too. 

VII. Activities. 
A. Secure two horseshoe magnets, 
Perform different experiments with 
them. 
B. Make a list of things magnets 
will and will not pick up. 
C. Make up some “magical” tricks 
with a magnet and show them to 
your friends. 
D. See how many small nails your 
magnet will pick up. 
E. Make a compass. 
F. Ask your teacher to tell you 
some of the stories about the find- 
ing of the first loadstone. 
G. Look through science maga- 
zines to find some of the new uses 
for magnets. 
H. Arrange a science reading 
table. Look through readers and 
library books for material about 
magnets. Put bookmarks in the 
books at each reference so that the 
pupils may find the pages easily. 
VIil. Correlations with school sub- 
jects. 
A. Science. 

1. Learning how to set up and 

to perform experiments. 

2. Planning to conduct original 

experiments, 

3. Finding magnets and other 

materials for experiments. 

4. Watching experiments _ per- 

formed by others. 

§. Interpreting results of experi- 

ments. 

6. Making drawings of results 

of experiments, such as reaction 

of iron filings to magnetism. 
B. Reading. 

1. Reading for thorough com- 

prehension. 

2. Locating materials through 

use of index and table of con- 

tents. 

3. Reading to follow directions. 
C. Language. 

1. Making written records of 

experiments. 

2. Planning how to present a 

clear logical explanation. 

3. Appearing in an _ audience 

situation. 
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4. Conducting a simple discus- 
sion about an experiment. 

IX. Outcomes. 

A. Science. 

1. New knowledge about mag- 
netism. 
2. Greater understanding of 
how to set up experiments. 
3. Increased ability in perform- 
ing experiments, 
4. Increased skill in interpreting 
results of experiments. 
§. Enlarging interest in physical 


science, 
6. Experience in discovering 
facts. 
7. Opportunities to search for 
causes, 


B. Reading. 
1. Practice in reading carefully 
for accurate information. 
2. Skill in reading directions in 
order to perform an experiment. 
3. Wide reading on some topic. 
C. Language. 
1. Increased skill in writing ac- 
curately and concisely. 
2. Greater poise in 
before an audience. 
3. Practice in assuming re 
sponsibility in an audience situa- 
tion, 
4. Beginning understanding of 
how to conduct a discussion. 


appearing 
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FREE 


CITRUS INDUSTRY 
ACTIVITY UNIT 
with Outline Map of U.S. 
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Illustrated folder de- 
signed for the mod- 
ern activity program, 
will be found valu- 
able in correlation 
of geography and 
health education. 


8 Projects Suggested, 
with 5 Subjects for 
Map Study 


—— for children from nine 
to twelve years of age, this new 
leaflet gives the essential facts about 
oranges and lemons. Their history. 
The varieties. Where and how they 
are grown. How they are picked, 
packed, and shipped to market. 
What they contribute to health, 

This unit also includes teacher's 
reference copy of booklet, “The 
Story of California Oranges and 
Lemons.” 

As our supplies of educational 
materials are frequently exhausted 
early in the school year, we suggest 
you mail the coupon now to be 
certain of receiving a copy for each 
of your pupils. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


UNIFORMLY GOOD 
ORANGES e LEMONS 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


CALIPORNIA Frutt Growers EXCHANGE 
Div, E-310-A, Sunkist Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Please send me copies of “California's 
Golden Gift’’— one for each of my pupils, to- 
gether with “The Story of California Oranges and 
Lemons” ( one copy only) for classroom reference 


Name 
Name of School ———————— 
School Address . — - 


City State 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Ab. 


To order any of the following 
itema, use a seporate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, 
mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request 
slips (with stamps or coin when 
called for) tu Treasure-Trove, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for items mentioned 
more than five months ago. 





119, Combating Chalk Dust 

That old bugaboo, chalk dust, 
makes you wish sometimes that black- 
boards had never been invented. And 
yet how lost you would feel without 
them! Blackboards may be necessary, 
but chalk dust aftermath isn’t. You 
don’t need to have skin pores so 
clogged that they can't “breathe.” 
Albolene is a hospital-proved cleans- 
ing cream that penetrates and soothes 
the skin, leaving it soft and really 
clean after the day's classes are over. 
Any teacher who would like a trial 
jar can obtain one by sending us 10 
cents, which will be forwarded to the 
manufacturers, McKesson & Robbins. 


120. Oral Hygiene Chart 

“Why Do Teeth Ache?” is graphi- 
cally answered by a full-color wall 
chart (20” x 26” in size) which is 
provided with a hanger and metal 
strips at top and bottom to prolong 
its usefulness. The chart gives com- 
plete instruction on the care of the 
teeth. With it comes an eight-point 
hygiene classroom checkup record 
that children like. This material is 
authoritative, having been prepared 
with the aid of dentists by the Edu 
cational Department of Bristol-Myers 
Company, who are the makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste. Let us know if 
you would like one of the charts and 
We shall be glad 


to forward your request. 


a classroom record. 


121. If You Teach Geography 

In connection with geography and 
allied subjects, probably no_periodi- 
cal—outside those published definitely 
for teachers—is more potentially use- 
ful in the classroom than the Nation 
al Geographic Magazine. Yet often 
it is impossible for a school to keep 
a file and have it organized in a way 
that makes a given article accessible 
at the time when it is needed. A 
Topical Index which lists articles in 
particular fields, with dates of publi- 
cation, is being issued by the Berrien 
Book Bindery on a basis different from 
an ordinary commercial venture. This 
bindery operates as a department of a 
college ‘and employs only students 
who. are-earning their way. The serv- 
ice includes not only the index re- 
ferred to, but pamphlet-bound single 
articles from back issues of the 
Geographic (covering twenty years), 
double-indexed bound volumes, and 
Topical Pictorial Units which are ex- 
cellent visual aids. A_ three-cent 
stamp sent to us will bring you de- 
tailed information regarding a service 
which seems to be appreciated by li- 
braries, schools, and individual teach- 
ers throughout the United States. 
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LLOUSES, PAINS HERE? 


Callouses, pains or cramps at the Sil of the foot; ened, aching feet; rheumatic- ike 
foot and leg pains—a ilare signs of weak or fallen 
arches. Dr. Scholl's Arch Supports give relief by re- 
moving the cause—muscular and ligamentous strain. 
Molded to your feet; soon restore arches to normal. 
Can be changed one pair shoes to — en Expert 
fitted at Shoe and Dept. stores everywhere. 

Foot booklet,write Dr. Scholl's, Dept. 18, 


EE } 
Chicago. 





PPORTS 


Dr Scholls SUPPOR 

















There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Common Foot Trouble 
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JUST FOR FUN 





Instructor: For what was Abra. 
ham Lincoln noted? 

STUDENT: His memory. 

INsTRUCTOR: What makes you 
think he had such a good memory? 

STUDENT: Well, they erected , 
monument to it. 


A mother sent this somewhat satiri- 
cal note to the teacher of her small 
son: 

“Pardon me for calling your at. 
tention to the fact that you have 
pulled Johnnie’s right ear until it js 
getting longer than the other. Please 
pull his left ear for a while, and 
oblige his mother.” 


Crry Girt (who has spent the day 
in the country for the first time. 
having hitherto played only in 
parks): Daddy, what time do they 
shut the country up? 


“My niece,” says Mrs. Blunderby, 
“has had a college education. She 
speaks several languages quite flip- 
pantly.” 


TEACHER: You missed my class 
yesterday, didn’t you? 
STUDENT: Not in the least, sir, 


not in the least. 


TeacHer: Johnny, what do you 
consider the greatest accomplish- 
ment of the ancient Romans? 

JOHNNY: Speaking Latin. 


In the course of a general knowl- 
edge test, some small boys were 
asked: “If your mother is shopping 
and finds she has left her purse at 
home, she may ask the shopkeeper to 
send the parcel C.O.D. What do 
these initials mean? 

It was a very earnest boy, not yet 
old enough for frivolity, who an- 
swered: “Care of Daddy.” 


Proressor: And so, students, we 
can come to the conclusion that 
nothing is impossible. 

FrosH: Well, I'd like to see you 
run this umbrella down your throat 
and open it. 


Bic GaME Hunter (in Africa): 
Good heavens! Cannibals! 
Wire (trying to be brave): Now, 


dear, don’t get in a stew. 


TeacHer: If there were four flies 
on the table, and I killed one, how 
many would be left? 

BricHt Pupm: One—the dead 
one. 


TeacHer: Now, children, who 
can name some things that didn’t ex- 
ist fifty years ago? 

Lirtrte Bury: I can, Teacher— 
airplanes and automobiles. 

TeacHer: That’s right; and what 
else? 


Br.ty: Me, Miss. 


TEACHER: (to mischievous boy): 
James, sit down in front. 

James: Sorry, Miss, I can’t; I'm 
not made that way. 
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4. Sewing and trimming cloth- 

ing and ceremonial costumes. 

§. Silver work. 

IV. Correlations with school subjects. 
A. Reading. 

1. Charts. 

All charts read by the chil- 
dren were hectographed and 
bound into booklets, one for each 
child. 

2. Stories (see bibliography). 

3. The school newspaper. 

The title of our paper was: 
“The New Mexico Indian.” One 
large sheet of newsprint was 
filled with our best work each 
week. 

4. Material on the bulletin board. 
a) Indian pictures brought by 
the children. 

b) Colored post cards dealing 

with the particular tribe we 

were studying that week. 

c) Outline of the week’s 

work to be done. 

d) Simple stories for the chil- 

dren to read. 

e) A new design every day. 
5. A vocabulary of new words 
and a dictionary with meanings 
of the words were compiled. 

6. Poetry. 

Poems about the particular In- 
dians the children were study- 
ing were read. 

B. Arithmetic. 

1. Counting bowls, masks, ho- 

gans, pueblos, etc. 

2. Solving simple problems. 

C. Spelling. 
New words used in the study. 
D. Writing. 

1. Stories and booklets. 

2. Advertisements. 

3. Penmanship. 

4. Poems. 

§. Indian designs used in pen- 

manship. 

E. Language. 

1. Oral stories. 

2. Written stories. 

3. Poems. 

Good pictures of the Indians 
were displayed, and all children 
composed a four- or an eight- 
line poem about them each 
week. 

The following poem was writ- 
ten by one of my children. 


Supr’s KatcHina Doi 
Supi is a Navaho. 

She has a little doll. 

She lives in a hogan. 

And she likes it very well. 


4. Compose new charts. 
5. Learn dance names. 


a) Taos: Horsetail Dance; 
Hoop Dance. 
b) Hopi: Flower Dance; 


Hopi Dance. 
c) Acoma: False-Face Dance. 
d) Zufi: Blackbird Dance; 
Yellow Basket Dance. 
e) Navaho: Feather Dance; 
Mud Head Dance. 

F, Art. 

1. Symbols and meanings. 
Swastika—Good luck 
Arrow—Protection 
Arrowhead—Alertness 
Cactus flower—Courtship 
Horse—Journey 


Bird—Caref ree 


Indians of the Southwest 


(Continued from page 22) 


Sunrays—Constancy 
Clouds and rain—Good pros- 
pects 
Stars—Guidance 
Sun Symbols—Happiness 
Running water—Constant life 
2. Children may paint Indian 
designs and Indian scenes on 
brown wrapping paper to make 
a frieze. 
G. Music. [A variety of Indian 
songs and music appears in music 
textbooks. Catalogues of phono- 
graph records list the names and 
numbers of records which may be 
purchased. The teacher may make 
her own selections of music from 
what she has available or can 
secure. | 
1. Songs. 
a) “Cradle Song.” 
b) “Ewa-yea.” 
c) “Firefly Song.” 
d) “Indian Lullaby.” 
e) “Indian Mother's Lullaby.” 
f) “Swing Thee Low.” 
g) “Ten Little Indians.” 
h) “Wah-wah-taysee.” 
i) Cadman: “From the Land 
of the Sky-Blue Water.” 
j) Lieurance: “By the Wa- 
ters of Minnetonka.” 
k) Vandevere: “Around the 
Campfire,” THe INsTRuCTOR, 
October 1935. 
1) Wynne, A.; and Beveridge, 
Alice H.: “Indian Children,” 
THe INstructor, October 
1936. 
2. Dances. 
a) Peace. 
b) War. 
c) Clown, or fun-making. 
3. Orchestra. 
4) Drums. 
b) Wooden sticks. 
c¢) Gourd rattles. 
d) Bells. 
V. Activities. 
A. Design and weave small rugs. 
B. Make katchina dolls. 
C. Make models of Pueblo houses. 
Make ladders. 
D. Make Pueblo and Navaho dolls. 
E. Make headdresses: /ablitas and 
war bonnets. 
F. Model clay bowls; fire and 
paint them. 
G. Card and spin wool; wash and 
dye wool with dye you have made. 
H. Play Indian games, sing Indian 
songs, and dance Indian dances. 
I. Make drums. 
J: Make rugs of colored paper. 
K. Make moccasins of skin, fringed 
purses, dresses of burlap, and 
squaws belts. 
L. Draw a map of New Mexico. 
M. Make a sand painting. 
N. Make covered wagons. 
O. Make bows and arrows. 
P. Make papoose boards. 
Q. Make an oven and a bread 
spade. 
R. Make booklets for poems, songs, 
and charts. Design booklet covers. 
S. Arrange a Pueblo sand-table 
scene. 
T. Work on the weekly school 
newspaper. 
U. Cover lamp-shade frames with 
heavy wrapping paper, on which 
Indian designs have been painted; 
shellac; and lace with leather. 
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V. Color the wrong side of a piece 

of oilcloth with crayons to look 

like a Navaho rug. 

W. Paint and design boxes, coffee 

cans, and hollow gourds, 

X. Design chair sets and color with 

crayons. Set designs with a warm 

iron. 

Y. Present a program with Indian 

dances, songs, and a play. 

Z. Make costumes for a_ school 

play. Make scenery and _back- 

ground for the stage, and paint 

with poster paints. 
1. The costumes may be made 
from crepe paper and designs 
painted with poster paints. The 
tablita headdresses may be cut 
from cardboard or tagboard. 
The leggings may be made of 
white construction paper striped 
with black, and fastened with 
paper fasteners. The boys should 
wear white trousers, velvet shirts 
of various colors, and kerchiefs 
tied around their heads. 
2. The shakers for the orchestra 
may be made of small oatmeal 
boxes, designed and painted. 
Put beans or corn kernels inside 
to produce the sound. Make the 
drums of large oatmeal boxes. 
Design and paint them also. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
For the Children 


Bayliss, Clara K.: Lolami, the Little 
Cliff-Dweller (Public School Pub. 
Co.). 

Brock, Emma Lillian: One Little In- 
dian Boy (Knopf). 

De Huff, Elizabeth W.: Five Little 
Katchinas (Houghton Mifllin). 
Swift-Eagle of the Rio 

Grande (Rand McNally). 

Taylay’s Tales (Harcourt 


Brace). 

James, Ahlee: Tewa Firelight Tales 
(Longmans Green). 

Kellogg, Harold; and Kellogg, De- 
laine: Indians of the Southwest 
(Rand McNally). 

Lummis, Charles F.: Pueblo Indian 
Folk-Stories (Appleton-Century ). 

Moon, Grace P.: The Missing Kat- 
china (Doubleday Doran). 

—— The Runaway Papoose (Dou- 
bleday Doran). 

Swinnerton, James: “Canyon Kid- 
dies” (from various issues of 
Good Housekeeping). 





For the Teacher 


Cannon, Cornelia J.: The Pueblo Boy 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Coolidge, Mary E. B.: The Rain- 
Makers (Houghton Mifflin). 

Fergusson, Erna: Dancing Gods 
(Knopf). Especially good on 
dances of various pueblos. 

Ickes, Anna W.: Mesa Land (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). 

James, George W.: Indian Blankets 
and Their Makers (McClurg). 

La Farge, Oliver: Laughing Boy 
(Houghton Mifflin). 
Lummis, Charles F.: Mesa, Cation 
and Pueblo (Appleton-Century). 
Malkus, Alida Sims: Dragon Fly of 
Zuni (Harcourt Brace). 

Salomon, Julian Harris: The Book 
of Indian Crafts and Indian Lore 
(Harper). 
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In short, Corona regularly offers 
21 type-faces and 24 keyboards... 
(assembled on special order) ... to 
meet practically every typing need. 

The “Corona Standard” shown 
below is one of the “1938 Pacemaker 
SPEED MODELS” now available at all 


Corona dealers for only $1.00 a week. 


wPLOATING SHIFT, 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Desk 10, 719 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


I’m hoping to buy a Corona, Please send me 
free booklet, 


Name 
Street 


City a State 
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rHE staucron | magazine needs. .Make selections from these 





Order now THE INSTRUCTOR and other magazines that you will need for this 
school year. . Send no money now—pay November Sth if more convenient. 


MAGAZINES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


WHICH ones would YOU like in money-saving combination with THE INSTRUCTOR? All have been selected for 
their splendid adaptability to classroom use. Start subscription with any desired issue. (THE INSTRUCTOR will 


Low- Priced Clubs — start with the current issue urless ordered otherwise.) ORDER NOW to get the benefit of these low prices. 
The INSTRUCTOR (,%25%) [s8! ox THE PATHFINDER wreexiy CHILD LIFE owawnexzine 


a year Price Price 
¢ ? cf The NEW PATHFINDER is a magazine of informa- | Teachers like the colorful 48-page CHILD LIFE. The 
with ae ais j $3 3 $3 25 on “— tion and instruction. It brings to you every week lively, educational stories and activities encourage 
with Americon Girl _ : 4 ri = direct from the Nation's Capital the vital, vivid news : children to read today’s best juvenile literature. 
with American Home r oa = 
th American Magozine 
th Better Homes and Gardens 
th Boys’ Life 
th Child Life 
th Children’s Activities (10 Nos.) 
Children’s Piay Mate 
th Collier’s, National Weekly 
ith Correct English 
th Current Histery 
th The Digest (To Teachers only) 
th Etude, Music Magozine 
th Health 
th Hygeia, Health Maogozine 
th Journal of Geography 
th MeCall’s Magazine 
th Nature Magazine 
th Open Road for Boys 
th Parents’ Magazine 
th Pathfinder 
th Popular Mechanics 
th Popular Science Monthly 
th Practicol Home Economics 
with Reader's Digest 
with Redbook 
with School Arts Magozine 
with Wee Wisdom 
with Woman’s Home Companion 


te yson ap at Gs ee ain. $3.00 per year of 12 issues. $3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


S'S Se See Ge Nature Magazine, | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.75. Reader’s Digest, | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 
F . , 1 year, $5.00. 
1 } with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.00. : 4 
The Pathfinder oon year 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.25. 


THE ETUDE, music macazine = CORRECT ENGLISH "0¥ 


THE KTUDE | Music, Articles, News — Every Month! ENG L ISH This magazine provides authoritative instruction in 
ee pw to Use the correct use of English by apt quotation and clear, 
For the student and teacher, as well as all those who comprehensive ruling. Typical language problems are 
enjoy and find inspiration in music, THE ETUDE is . enpleined clearly by drill and by illustration. Pro 
an unequaled source of information and recreation. nuneciation and correct use of words are especially 
Regular features include a 20- to 24-page music sec- é stressed Subscribers may consult-the editor on any 
tion filled with new pieces to play and sing (with help- afk) difficult English problem. Regular monthly features 
° / $3.00 | ful, analytic study notes) ; stimulating articles by lead- e a include: Enriching Your Vocabulary; A Dialogue of 
Nature Magazine o year ; | ing artists and musical authorities ; music world news ; Preferred Pronunciations; How I Can Test My ‘Eng- 
y departments for music supervisors, teachers and stu- i lish; Questions and Answers; “Boners”; Month's Best 
with Child Life dents, and a special section for young beginners. = Books; English Problems for the Student and Teacher. 
vith Correct English 


with Etude, Music Mogozine $2. 00 per year of 12 issues. $2.50 per year of 10 issues. 


with Health M i 
Hygeia, — <o ne The Etude, | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.85. Correct Eng- { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. 
l year j/with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.10. lish, 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.50. 


th Parents’ Magazine 
with Popular Mechanics 
with Reader's Digest 
wt ~ % ~ A Teachers oniy) WS WEE NEWS OF TODAY WEE WISDO FOR BOYS 
W ase eee teem teens - AND TOMORROW 7 AND GIRLS 

® ° $2.00 ) _ EWS-WEEK gives you a thrilling, unbiased picture J A character builder and classroom assistant that helps 

Etude, Music Sous A year je the world today ... plus an authoriiative forecast - to make the teacher's job easier. It provides a wealth 
with American Childhood $4.50 of tomorrow's headlines, in a new section of comment of activities, such as sewing, cooking, handicraft, 
with American Girl 3.50 and opinion. It tells you not only what happened, but ‘ stamp collecting, art projects, games, puzzles, cut- 
with Child Life 450 why it happened, giving you a deeper understanding of i 2) outs, suggestions for use in clubs, and the opportunity 
with Correct English 450 today’s problems. OVER 70 ACTION PHOTOS in each P . to do creative work in Wee Wisdom Writers Guild 
with McCali’s Magazine 3.00 issue showing history in the maxing. NEWS-WEEK h we x Best of all, its stories fascinate children while teach- 
with Parents’ Magazine is complete. Its 18 news departments cover everything f ef ing them lessons in honesty, courage, friendliness, 
with Reader’s Digest from National and foreign affairs to science and relig- a i self-control, and the other traits that are essential to 
with The Digest (To Teachers only) ion: from books and art to music and entertainment, aie a well-ordered schoolroom and playground. 


with Wee Wiedem $2.25 per year of 52 issues to teachers only $1.00 per year of 12 issues. 


with Women’s Home Companion 


Child Life (,**:5°) Regular Subscribers $4.00 a year. Wee Wisdom | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.25. 
1 © (a year) Add News-Week to any magazine or club. 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.50. 


with American Boy 

with American Girl 

with dda Life 

with jo, Health Magozine 
with all's Magozine 

with and Magozine 

with Reader’s Digest 

with Wee Wisdom 

with Woman’s Home Componion 





The 
: » world, clearly told in simple unaffected Eng- NEW-THINGS-TO-DO section provides teachers with 
Fo. lish. It is fully illustrated. The NEW PATHFINDER ; instructive photographs, illustrations, games, cut-outs, 
) . ‘ is unbiased in political, social, religious and economic . beginner’s drawing lessons, puzzles, nature studies, 
opinions. Conveniently organized by departments for >» end hobbies. Interesting ways to use these activities 
easy reading and ready reference. The lowest priced, ‘ ; in the classroom are included in the Teachers’ Edition. 
the most widely circulated and the most popular of . r This is the Regular Fdition plus a 4-page supplement 
all news magazines. Used in thousands of schools and bs of programs, projects, and helpful new ideas. Just 
an especial favorite among teachers everywhere. — — ask for the Teachers’ Edition no extra charge. 


$1.00 per year of 52 issues. ~ $2. 50 per year of 12 issues. 


The Pathfinder, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.15. Child Life, ; with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.50. 
1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.40. l year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.75. 


NATURE MAGAZINE — READER’S DIGEST 


Interprets the out-of-doors as does no other publica- oe bes es! A publication that appeals to thinking people. Pre- 
tion. Fits into the classroom program. Each month sents monthly in condensed form articles of unusual 
it presents fascinating, beautifully illustrated articles | interest selected from 150 leading periodicals by a 
about birds, animals, flowers, fish, insects, the skies, the . 1 staff of 12 editors. Each issue comprises 128 pages 
weather, and other interesting things in Nature; also x — of rich reading, diverse in subject, world-wide in 
a sixteen-page section of outstanding nature pictures scope. A notable feature is the book supplement, a 
in rotogravure and sixteen pages devoted to Conserva- 1 ae x condensation of a non-fiction book of outstanding 
tion matters (a new feature). Eminent naturalists, -s | merit Also included are bits of wit and humor, bi- 
urtists, and photographers are regular contributors we ’ ographical sketches of authors, etc. A topical Index 
Entertaining, accurate, Nature Magazine is invaluable . a is — hed semi-annually, June and December. Cop- 
for reference and supplementary reading. . ies available on request. 
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vith American Childhood 
th Better Homes and Gardens 
ith Child Life 
th Correct English 
ith Etude, Music Mogazine 
th McCall's Magazine 
th Nature Magozine 
vith Popular Mechanics 
th Reader's Digest 
with Wee Wisdom 
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CHILDREN Ss bay’ See Page 14 for FREE INSTRUCTOR CLASSROOM CALENDAR, 
ACTIVITIES given if you send now your new or renewal subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR. 
& mesesiec geeviling «@ ‘S000 S00 Page 14 for INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOKS, Page 8 for new ILLUS- 
great variety of purposeful TRATED UNITS book, and Page 74 for other TEACHING AIDS at special prices. 


activities for a a 

$2.50 ‘19 3 to 12 years old. ncludes 
Correct English (a sane} li stories, play projects + + 
with American Magazine things to make and do, ete. Use This Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient 
with Collier’s, National Weekly Children love | it. Each 
with Parents’ Magazine page 10% x 18%. 
with Reader's Digest 
with The Digest (To Teachers only) 
with Woman’s Home Companion 
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. THE INSTRUCTOR 
$2.50 per year of 10 issues. F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


saan Children’s Activities, 1 year, with The Enter my subscription (new or renewal) to The INSTRUCTOR to start with 
Wee Wisdom (,' cae) INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.50; with The the issue for (1) 1 Year at $2.50. [ 2 Years at $3.50. 


with American Childhood | ' INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.75. Send entirely cost-free the new Instructor Classroom Calendar. 

with American Gir! é : ’ - Include in combination the following magazine(s): 

with Better Homes and Gardens ‘ R der s Di est — 

with McCali’s Magazine 2 y ea g a year 

with Parents’ Magazine : . with American Childhood ‘ 
with Better Homes and Gardens d . 

Children’ s Activities (,3°°°. with Current History O 5. i ccemidaieeeeeienenaed 


th Hygeia, Heal C , : . : : 
with Etude, Music Mogozine ; ” = th one Life ao on = 5 : Also send, carrying charges prepaid, the books and teaching aids written in margin below. 


with American Boy 3 .00 with Parents’ Magazine ............. .. ( , This order totals $ . OI will remit on or before Nov. 5th, 1937. [J I am enclo® 


with Parents’ Magazine “ ) . with Popular Mechanics ’ i ment i " melosine check . 7 . . 
7. with Gaauiae ‘Talanes eandbi ) ' ing payment in full. 1 am enclosing check postdated Nov. 5th, not to be cashed before that date 


Date _ sini = 
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My Name on " P.O. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansvitte, N. Y. 


St. or R.D. 
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